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I NT HOD UCTION. 


The first of the two following TiPes was 
suggested during a ramble .in the fashionable 
scenery of Vficklow. A gentle morning in 
Spring bela id the writer descending tlie secpies- 
tered road wliicli leads to the Valley of the Seven 
Churches. 'rids exquisite scene of loneline.‘;s 
and gloom was cheered at the moment by a 
partial gleam of sunshine, which shone on 
the di.serled churches, and flung tlie shadow 
of the round tower (a giunnon raised l>y Time 
to count his ct>fnuries) across the uneven plain 
on which it stands. I paused to look upon the 
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lake which lay l)(‘y?)nd the ririns ; a cold and 
niotioiiles.s expanse of water, prisoned in by 
mountains of rng|5ed granite, with scanty traces 
of foliage ijp qpalify the riuleness of the clifted 
heights^ ^ ct there was more of a religious 
sadness than of sternness or tenor in tlie cha- 
racter of the sca ne. It was a titling solitude 
for the ahod<‘ of lliose who tleil to its quiet 
san<’tnarit‘s in ages long gone h\, to repair the 
j>assionate exc<'ss(‘s of llieir youth, and nu ilitate, 
in sorrow rather than in anger, on the thought- 
lessness of men. Here it is, returning fiom 
the turnioil of London, and agitating pursuits, 
tliat tlie wandeiei feels ail tiie folly and idleness 
of the life whicli he lias led ; that iiis heart 
sickens at tlie recollection of the dissq>ation of 
cities, that he opens his s(miI to nature as to a 
long forsaken mother, and thinks, with an aching 
bosom, of the puiity, the simplicity, the religious 
regularity of his <*hil<{iioo(l. Here it is that we 
seem once more, in the keenness ^)f awakened 
memory, to lose those fi lends that have been 
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snatched away from us by death or distance ; 
that the still reproaches of that mysterious pj'in- 
ciple in our nature, which points to the eternal 
object of our existence, steal upward through 
the tumult of our passions and our interests, 
and speak to our hearts, like the voice of a long 
forgotten friend, llie rocks and woods, the 
lakes and waterfalls, the ruins and the sober 
day-liglit, and the whisper of the persuasive 
wind, in scenes like this, convince the heart 
more readily tlian volumes of ingeuious con- 
troversy, read over u ith aching head and u eary 
v}€s in the midnight chamber. Here we feel tlK‘ 
truth that is too brigid even for the eagle e}e of rea- 
soil to contcinplale. Ambition seems a dream, 
phih >soph> a guess, our sjnrit seems to mount 
above its tenement, and to behold tlie passions, 
the faeidlies, the sciences, and the occupations 
of man at that hdsundy elevation where alone it 
can become aequainled with their relative value. 
Here ue discover all the sujierioiity of virtue 
over knowledge, am! rcmeiftber, with all that 
a £ 
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zest wilich feeling gives even lo tlie oldest 
tnitlis, llioso fuiidanientiil principles of virtue, 
which in our days of feve rish enquiry vve were 
accustomed lo despise for their want of no- 
velty. As the thrilling music of the Christian 
churches, first drew those tears from the eyes 
of Augustine which he aflerwaids shed fiom a 
purer aud lofiler impulse, so here we are won 
back to the love of innoci iiec by the poetry 
of nalurt'. She nq>roach<s us with having so 
long [irei'eired, to her infinite vaiieties of fojin 
aud colour, of sound aud fiagiauce, the 
coarseness of sc: nic imitations, and all lln^ 
low ai tiiicial m ekt ro s ol lu r exci lhmce which 
the jiulaces of art pir scnt us. She seems to 
open her arms and invite us to lelurn ! 
to blush f<}r the leeaniies.s of our ta^ti^ — to 
forsake the theatre, tiie puture gallery, the 
library; and to study eharacler iu her towns and 
villages, bt aiity m lier ])iuins and valleys, sublimity 
in her mountains, aud wisdom iu the economy 
of her mighty system. 
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1 was endelvouiiiig to decypber the cha- 
racters on ail enormous granite rood or cross, 
which stands in tlie grave yard of the Cathedral, 
when a singular looking figure a{>proached me 
from the road. He was a young man with a 
tincly formed head and face, resembling the 
Jevyisji in its best conformation, a niuss of light 
hair slightly curling, and a liundsome beard 
about an inch and a half in length, which, if 
worn in affectation, was affet tation certainly in 
its best taste. Touching liis hat as he came 
near, he otlbrcd his services as cicerone (luring 
my rain Lie louiid the lake, enhancing their 
value at the same tinu* by informing me tliat 
he had acted as guidt* to a numlier of celebrated 
literary characlcns; indeed, to all the well known 
pec^ple who had visited the lakes within the last 
ten years. As a fartlun* iiidutanneut, he told 
me that some of those individuals, availing 
themselves of iftfouiuition wliicdi lie had given 
them, bein' great on Id historians themselves, 
and havin' recourse to other ould histhories, 
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at home, between ’em all haA magnified that 
place to a very great pitch.” Like honest 
Lieu Chi Altangi, who bought a silk night-cap 
which he did not want, because the duke of 

— had had some oft' the same piece, I accepted 

the services of George Winder, in coinpliinent to 
all the well know n people an’ ould historiajis,” 
for w hom he had performed (he sameoflice. 

Feeling an honest ambition U> give value 
for his money, (ieorge immediately commenced 
operations with a volubility characteristic of his 
vocation. Before we had reached St. Kevin’s 
bed, a recess in the cliff of Lugdnff, extremely 
difticult, and sometimes dangerous of access, 
he had proved himself an antiquarian, geologist,, 
eonchologist, and moral philosopher. lie liad 
got a collection of fossils, shells, and old coins, 
some of which must have been curiosities indeed, 
for they were issued, he said, in the time of 
^'ero, two hundred years after the creation.” 
lie demonstrated, likewise, that Ireland must 
have enjoyed a flourishing commerce witli 
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foreign nations* before the English Conquest, 
and pointed otit to me in evidence of liis assertion 
tlie sculptured iijuights of the chancel window 
of the cathedral, which he said were made of 
Porlhmd stone. Following, with much eiforl^ 
the torrents of erudition which he poured forth, 
1 traced, with still greater exertion, the steep and 
slif>pi ry path which led down the clift to the 
bed i)i the celebrated saint. My guide now 
and tlum coniplimeiited me on niy perseverance, 
while 1 affected a smiling ease, at the same 
time that I cast a shy glance at the lake which 
Jay per]»*‘ndirulai ly beneath me, and fielt inclined 
to exclaim willi l'obl)I(?r Sly, 'Tis a very excel- 
lent pieca^ of work, would 'twere ovei ! 
feeling became more sincere, wlicn J apprf>aehed 
a particular crisis in the descent, where the 
climber has to creep down a solid mass of rock, 
seize hold of a projecting stone, and swing him- 
self over the brow of the cliff, into the recess w hich 
app('ars liewn nndenieath, and which is hid from 
his eyes until the momcnfr when he enters it. 
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Here I truly found myself, ifi the laconic 
phraseology of old Judy, of Roundwood, a 
gent, goin’ down the rock of diftV’ Tliis feat 
being performed, VViuder gave me, for my pains, 
a long account of the beautiful legend of Calli- 
leen, and informed me that there was at a little 
distance a spot called Turn-about Point, vvlpch 
was the scene of a still more arduous fe^kt 
than that wliicb we had pcrfoniuul. It 
sisted in proceeding along a narrow shelf made 
in the perpendicular side of the rocky mountain, 
until the adventurer approached a point where 
he must either luni round, at the imminent 
danger of falling into the Lake, or nunain 
stationary, for it admitted neitlier of possible 
progress, nor of safe return. 

Indeed ? ’’ said I, very curious it 
must be." 

Lll show it to your honour, if you like 
to try it. I don’t doubt but your honour would 
do it, afther the other.” 

'^Ha — 
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An' vve^l have llie boat waitin' below, 
to pick your honour up if you fall." 

‘‘ I'm afraid it is too far/' said in a 
cureless nianncr, only for that." 

'Tis in the next clifl', sir,” said George, 
His a gnjat thing to do. Tliret* to one o' v>hat 
tries it falls uli' into the lake.” 

. ^ Hum ! " — 

“ I'here was one drowned below these 
indeed, not lung ago.” 
indeed I " 

‘^'Fliis is tlie way, sir, if you’ll folly me, 
we’ll soc>n eoing to it,” 

I thought it better, however, alfecting at the 
.same lime a can less air, to pul oil the ad\enlme 
to another opporlmuty ; the day was now advaue- 
ed, and I thought I shoulii’nl luiiul it tluil tiint . 

K<'tnniing to the Inn at Roimdwood, the 
st<ji y of Cdtthleeu, leiidered mon‘ intt resting and 
impressive by my own experience <)f the danger 
she had dared, came back u[>on my mind, as 
J sat ill the window at jLwenir^g, and filled it 
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for liours. Although the world's poetical ear 
is said to be out of tune, I will venture to relate^ 
in metre, a legend which never should be told 
in prose. Tliere are associations always attend- 
ing compositions of this kind which make them 
more interesting to the affections of the writer 
than tlu'y may ever become to another ; but 
those who an* familiar with the wild scenef/ 
of Wicklow may find sonic interest in it. 


THE FATE OF CATIILEEN 

A VMCKLOW STORY 


In Lui^gelaw’s deep- wooded vale, 

The SvOnrner eve was d’ying ; 

On lake, and rlid, and rock, and dale, 
A lulling calm was Iviug; 

Vnd virgin saints aud holy nien 
The vesj-HT song were singing. 

And sweetly down the ro<*ky glen 
7 he vesper bell was liiiging. 



Soft gloom fell frofu tlie mauntain's breast ^ 
Upon the lake deelining ; 

And half in gent It* shade was drc'^t. 

And half like silver shining — 

And by that shore young Kevin stainK, 

JJis heart with anguish huh.n; 

And timid there, with wreathed hands^ 

A lair and gentle maiden. 


III. 

And, ** Oh,'* she said, I’ve left foi thee 
My own In loved bow'ers, 

'i’he walks 1 tro<l in inUinry, 

My father s anei< m towers, 

I^ve left lor the<^ my natal hall, 

VN h(Me late I lived in splendour, 

And liomt* arul fiieiids and fame ami all, 

I sighed not to surrender.” 


‘‘ Aw'ay !” he iniitteriKi low ; m youth 
A vow to heaven I've spoken. 

And 1 will keep my boyish truth 
'l u ag< and death unbroken. 

Oh, vvould's! thou bribe my heart to sin 
Against that high endeavour. 

And cast those tempting eyes bt'tween 
That heaven and me for ever U' 
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The maid looked up in still surprize. 

Her cheeks with tear-drops streaming, 
A guileless light was in hei eyes, 

Like ehildliootl’s sorrow gleaming. 

“ Oh, had I here a heaven to give 
Thou shoultrst l)C blest tins lioiir ; 

'i hen how should / thine hope bereave 
C)f that eternal dower 


VI. 

** Ah, no — ('atldeeu will ask no mote. 
For home and triends rorsukeii, 

Than hero upon Ihis peacelul shore 
J o see the nifirn awaken : 
lh}neat.h thy holy roof to dwell 
A lorn and tjinid stranger ; 

And watt'h thee in thy lontdy cell 
In sickness and in danger. 


\ II. 

To rouse thee wheri the cowled train 
d heij malm beatis are telling, 

To hear young Ktvin's fervent strain 
Amid ilie au’heiTi swelling, 
i’o smile whene’er thy smiles 1 see, 
'i'o sigh w'hen thou art sighing, 

'1*0 live while life is left to thee. 

And die when thou art dying.” 
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\ III. 

“ My jjrayei's,^' he said, “ were little worth, 
Winle thou wort kneeling near me ^ 

My hyriiJis were dull as songs of earth, 

! I thou went h^ to hear me. 

<>h, you are young and g'uiltlcss still, 

I'o sin and shame a stranger. 

And wiiat to thee seeitJis pure from ill 
To me looks dark witlj danger. 


IX. 

1 here is a heaven in yon blue sphere, 
^\ hero joy abounds for ever, 

Theio may vve Itmdiy meet, but here, 

I n this coJ>l <‘xile, never, 
riiere may vve look with loving eyes 
W hilo happy souls are singing, 
While angel sniih^s ligdil all the skies. 
And tlie hells of heaven art? ringing. 


Hut here— but her* ah, fair Cathlecn, 

Through all this wide creation, 

In all that's bright there lurkelh sin. 

In all that's fail, temptation. 

It tracks the steps of young llelight, 

W hen souls aie gay and lender ; 

It walketh lu the daik mhlnight. 

And in the noonday splendour. 
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''It murmurs iu the rising- vviuci 

That stirs the morning flowers. 
On Fri' ndshlp's lap it lies rerlined. 
Ami sighs in l^ovi ’s owar bowers. 
It shines o’er all tluj summer skies, 
W hen dews t!u‘ wild buds eherish 
And, worst of all, in woman's eyes. 
Ah, hide them ! or f perish.” 


XII. 

The maiden calmly, sadly smiled, 

She plucked an opening flower. 

She gazc<l along the mountain wild. 

And on tho evenirng }»ower. 

“ I’ve looked,” she said, from cast to west, 
lint sin has never found me ; 

I cannot feel it in my breast, 

Nor see it all around me. 

XIII . 

“ The light that f:lls those, summer skies. 

The laugh that fhiws the freest, 

I’ve marked with loving cars and eyes. 

Nor saw the ill thou scest. 

1 always thought that morning air 
Blew on my bosom purely ; 

The worst / find in all that’s fair. 

Is that it fades too surely. 
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xrv. 

“ If if I Hi sin to love name. 

And tire of lovinj^^ never, 

Why am f spared the inward shame 
'I'hat follows sill for ever 1 
For i can lift my hamls and eyes 
'Fo lhaf brijiht heaven above tln^e > 

And ga/.<" upon tin- c:loa<ile.'','v skitis 
And say aioini — J love tliee ! 

X V , 

“ 1 h<td a biothcM In my home 
I h>\<'(I — J love him truly , 

\\ ith him it was my wont to roam 
Wdiea mom was breaking ilew ly. 

V\ ith liim I’m' eln'eied the weary time- 
W ith eruit * soft or story, 
lie never .N]>uk.e of secret crime. 

(.)l sin, or tainted gJojy'. 

\ V r. 

“ Hut thou" — “■ l»ut I," young Kevin said ^ 
“ W iIJ love due like tli.it bioltuir , 

\i d wilt thou he content, swxiet maul, 
d'o find in iiu* another t 
And .'.eek ye but a brother’s graec, 

A biolhei's calm caresses — ” 

J’lie inanlen hid lier burnino fare 
V\ ilhin her golden tresses. 


A Hiiiall harp. 
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II. 

“ Farewell!” she sijjlied, “ J plead in vain. 
My dream of love is ended ; 

1 hy thoughts of me witli thoogdits of pain 
Shall never more he hlended. 

But now the even is falling late. 

'i lie way is long and lonely. 

Oh, let me rest within thy gate 
Till morning rises, only.” 


will. 

Young Kevin pauseil — the deu fell chill — 
1 he clouds rolhul black and swelling ; 
Ah ii(>— -lie could not deem it ill 
*Fo lodge her in his dwelling ; 

F'or churls like Nahal deeply sin 
And lasting pains inherit. 

And those who take the stvar.gei in 
Have patriurehtd meiit. 

Xl\ . 

But oft he thought, 'mid lioly stiains, 

T^pon that lovely w'oman ; 

For, oh, the bIoe<l within his veins 
Was warm, and young, and human, 
fie told his nightly' heads in vain, 

Sle<.“p never came so slowly j 
JkM all that night young Kevin’s brain 
Was filh d with dreams unholy. 
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XX. 

The young man rose a! dawning hour. 

To chaunt his hist divoti 
And, tiptoe, then, to C'athleen’s bower 
He stole, in still d emotion. 

Breathless above the maideirs form 
He hung — and saw iier sleeping ; 

Her brow was daTn[> — her cheek, was warm, 
And wore the stains of weeping. 


XM. 

Beside her coiicbc<l an aged hound 
(Her Kevin's sole aiteiidant), 

Hne hand Ids sable neck around, 

Like light in gloom ie‘-plcndent, 

'I lie dog sprung up, that hand fell down, 
As Kevin’s sigh came deeper. 

He crouch’d him at his master's frow^n, 
And never woke the sleeper. 

X XII- 

And scenes of calm domestic bliss 
On Kevin's soul came thronging ; 
Endearments soft, and smiling peace. 
And love, the young heart's longing. 
Why tiid lie swear in youth to live 
For saintly duties only ? 

And leave those joys that love can give, 
To lead a life so lonely 1 
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Oh ! — were iie now a bridegroom gay ! 

l^ord in his natal tower. 

And were itiis morn his bridal day, 

And this his marriage bow«,*r : 

Wliere were the wondrous ill he saitl 
To him, to earth, to IJeaven ? 

Just then, tiio dreamer turned her head, 
And inunnured deej» JNly Kevin 

XXIV, 

Tfe started, trembled, burned, his limbs 
Stiook with the smlden passion ; 
llis eye in sudden moisture swims 
And stirs in maniac fashion. 

A whirlwind in his brooding soul 
Arose and toss<*d it maclly ; 

Tlien swift aw^ay the storm clouds roll. 
And leave him drooping siuHy. 


XXV. 

-Vgain, that fond impassion'd moan 
Upon her warm lip lingers. 

He stoops and twi»ies witiiin his own 
Tlif»se white and taper fingers. 

He ah, hark ! the convent toll ! 

Another knell ! another ! 

They peal a requiem to the soul 
Of a departed brother ! 
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IJj), and away ! AVith fieezing blond 
lit: rushes from the Low<?r, 

And s<'ek?!> tli(' lMie<“]ien solitude, 
li<\sidt‘ tliO eonveiit tower. 

Thei c hooded maids and eow led men 
I hc dir^e of tltMth wt^re siue'lng', 

And sullen down the loc'ky ‘'leii 
The knell of death wa.-> ring^ing, 

xx\ il . 

He Kiised to Heaven his hands and eyes 
Lone, in Ua* silent morning. 

Anil said, through huinhle tears and sig 
“ I hiess for the warning I 
Ott do.n thou thus with soiintls of aw'C 
Aly si uni he ring soul awaken : 

If i tbrsake ihy love and law 
(^li, li t me he foi-saken ! 

XXVIIl. 

Thou hast a golden crown for those 
Who leave earth’s raptures hollow. 
And timily still through wiles an<l wixis 
The. light of virtue follow. 

Oh, he this w'cak heart still thy care. 

Be still niy soul’s defender. 

And grant that crown for me may wear 
No soil ujwii its splendour. 
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If teais, and prayeis, and vigils lean. 
A sin like mine may cover, 

I’ll weep while summer woods are green 
And watch till time is over, 
iiut mighty armour inust 1 weave 
Against that tempting woman, 

For oh, she haunts me morn and eve. 
And 1 am weak and human.” 

XXX. 

A <*ounst‘J woke witln'n his heart, 

V\ hile yet the youth was kneeling, 

It whispered to his soul — ilepart, 

AikI shun the war of feeling, 
f’ourage on battle fit'lds is shewn 
Hy /igliting firm and dying, 
lUit in the sti'ife with I^iove alom,* 

7'fie glory lies in flying.” 

XXXI. 

Swift as tlte sudden wind that situ^s 
Across the storm-roused o<’can, 

Swift as tht' silent prayer that springs 
I’p, warm, from young Devotion, 
Swift as the brook, tht' light, the air. 

As death, time, thotight, or glory. 
Young Kevin flies that valley fair. 

That lake and mountain hoary. 
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XXXIK 

And fax away, and far away. 

O’er heath and liiU he speeds him, 
W hile virtue cheers the desert grey, 
And immortal leads him. 

And fai’ away, and far, and far 
Fiom his accustomed fountain, 
d ill fju(in(!h’<l in light the morning star 
And day was on the mouiitain. 

XXXIU. 

I n Liiggelaw's deep-wooded vale 
d'he summer dawn wa^ breaking, 

On lake and cliff and wood and dale 
Light, life, and joy wore waking, 

I he skylark in the car of morn 
His sinilly life was sounding, 

^\ itii sjK ckled sjde_, and njossy hoin, 
ddu' d.eer were up ami houmling. 


XXX1\ . 

\ outig ^clture now all hustliugiy 
>tirs fiom her night) \ slumber. 

And puls those misty curtains by 
Her migiity couch that cumbei. 

And dews hang fresh on leaf and tlioru, 
And o’er each eastern highland, 
d’hose golden clouds at eve and morn 
d’hat grace our own green island. 
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XXXV. 

Light laughed the vale, gay smiled the sun, 
Karth’s wel<‘ome glad returning. 

Like X^alour eoine when wai*s are done, 

To lieaTity in hei inourning. 

The night calm flics, the ruffling breeze 
Sports on th<‘ glancing water. 

And gently \va\<*s tht‘ tangled trees 
Above the chieftain's daughter. 


XXXVJ. 

Like one in pain, athwart her brow, 
One hand Ijer hai? ilraws tight ly, 
Now falls that glnnct' in tears, and rum 
It glimmers tiui<'k and brightly". 

For she has missed her votive lovc', 

IV ilhin his lonely lK>wer, 

Nor is fie in tlie bee<‘hcn g-rove. 

Nor in the eonvent tower. 


XXXVII. 

*’ J fear,” she . ighed, arid bo\ve<l lier liead. 
I fear lie told me truly, 

I'hat sin is in tht' sunshine bred. 

And roses springing newly ; 

Tor dreary looks this bovver to me. 

Kven while tJiose roses wreatlie it ; 
And even that siuisliine beaming fn^e 
Ilitles something daik beneath it. 
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XXXVIII. 

7'lrat (lew — ” slie paused. What foot hasi lieen 
l"pon its early brightness? 

And left a track of deepening green 
Across its silv’f)' wldtt‘ncss ? 

Slie traced it by the ra'cllM brake^ 

And by that silent fountain, 

\n;l oVr that lawn, and by that lake. 

And up tluil hoaiy mountain. 

XXXIX. 

But there the thirsty morning sun 
Had dinvdeS', h ft the licather, 

Ifci ('ye, oVm dl t hat di'sc^rt dun 
.No ."ingle iiaet' ean gather. 

7 et on slie v-veut, for m iier brca.’"l 
l)('ej> pii'"'" ion fn'ree was burning ; 

I'assion, lii.U boioks nol pause nor rest, 

.‘\nd sickens at returning. 


And far away — and far away — 

(.I’ej iu'atij and lull slu' S]>eeds her, 

V\ hij(' iIopt‘ Iiglits up (hatdesi'it grey, 
And J.ove untiling leads her. 

And far away — and far — and far 
From Jake and convent tower, 
d ill divM in gloom day’s golden car. 
And night was on the bower. 
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XIJ. 

Now tliridding lone the rugged Scalp 
With wounded feet and weary. 

Now toiling o'er each mimic Alp 
Of Wicklow’s desert dreary. 

Oh, lonely Bray, thy basin’d tide 
She passed at sunset mellow, 

And Ollier’s lake when far and wide 
Its haunted flame shone yellow. 

XLIl. 

Night fell — day rose — night fell again, 
And the dim day-dnwu found her 
tin Gletidalough’s deep bosomed plain, 

W ith lake and clifi' around her. 

There, tired witVi travel long and vain. 
She sinks besi io that water. 

For woe and t* il and wasting pain 
Have wor.: the Chieftain’s daughter. 

XLIII. 

Tall, darkening o’ei her, high Tugduff 
Gathered bis lordly forehead. 

And sheath’d his breast in granite rough. 
Rent crag and splintei honid. 

1 1 is helm of rock beat back the breeze 
Without a leaf to wreath it, 

The vassel waves rolled in to kiss 
Flis mailed foot beneath it. 
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XLIV. 

SuddeD, with joyous yelp and bound 
A dog comes swiftly by her ; 

She knows — she knows that aged hound, 

And iie she loves is nigh her ! 

The warden flies — she follows swift— 

The dangerous footway keeping, 

'rill deep within the jagged clift 
She found her Kevin sleeping. 

XLV. 

Witli hair tossed out, and hands clench'd tight. 
The rugged granite hugging. 

Like those who with the Hag of Night 
For voice and breatli are tugging. 

For oh, he had a horrid dream. 

And every nerve has felt it ; 

And ruin was the gloomy theme. 

And Catbleen’s hand had dealt it ! 

XL VI, 

He dreamed that at tlie golden gate 
Of Heaven, flung wide and gleaming, 

He heard soft music as he sate, 

And saw bright pinions beaming : 

M illions of sainted shapes he saw. 

In light and fragrance ranging, 

And calm delight, and holy awe, 

In speaking looks exchanging. 

b 
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XI. VII. 

He strove to join that angel hand, 

Hut in the porch before him, 

\Vith mocking eye and warning hand, 
f’athh^en stood glooming o’er him ; 
She thrust him from the sainted crowd, 
Tht‘ gates rung clanging after. 

And on his ear came long and loud 
A peal of fearful laughter. 


XT.VIll. 

Again it opes, again he tries 
To join that glorious vision. 

Again with lifted hands, and e^es 
Deep fixo<l in keen ilerision : 

'I’hat minion of the burning deep 
Stands w rapt in gloom before him, 

Up springs he from his broken sleep. 

And sees her trembling o'er liiin ! 

XLIX. 

“ Vengeance ! ” he yelled, and backwaid tussM 
flis anus, and muttcied wildly : 
d'ho frighted maul her forehead (aossed. 

And droiipe^l be foie him mildly. 

Oh, slay me nut — Oh, Kevdr>, spare 
The life thy Tord has given ! ” 

He paused, and fixed that barren staie, 
t'pon the brightening heaven. 
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on,” lie sighed, that titm ly word 
J?as Jtjft my hands unhiooily ; 

But see, the early morning bird. 

Sings in tin* STinshinc rmld^'. 
f’-ef'erx' tfiat matin strain be o'er 
I'iy far, and hale, and fear me; 
hot Di atlj is oa this gkiomy shore, 

\ nd luadno'^s haunting near rne.” 


i.) - 

iiii < ltni( hed. teeth, and painful snide 
( I.o\e’v Lis; ilespaiving tokon). 

She duui; lu'r aims arontid him, while 
Tier heart ]»eat thick and broken* 

She < l isp’ l him as she would have grown 
! Tito I'.is lireast for : 

rii( n hx(‘d !u*r gare upon lus ow-n, 

A:-vl sttn ds vihispaMsl — Nevei ^ 


I 11 . 

Ai ;un, again * 1 (lO'^e madding dreams 
I pon his soul awaken, 

The tietid athwart his eyci ball swims 

Id lose goldmi pates are sliaken ^ 

Atiam he he.iis that wringing nioek 
d fie vision'd stillness breaking. 

And hurls tlie maiden from the rock 
Into the bla<‘k lake, shrieking 1 
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on. 

Down gaz<?d he, phrenzicd, on the tide— 
Cathleen ! How romes he lonely ? 
Why has she left her Kevin’s side 
rhat lived for Kevin only? 

AVhat mean those circles in the lake 
When not a wdnd is brcathiii" 

IV hat bubbles on the surface break * 
W’^hat horrid foam is wreathing 

i.IV . 

Oh, never mojc — oh, n(wer more. 

By lake or convent tower, 

Shall jx>or Cathleen come timid o er 
To haunt liis evening bower. 

Oh, never more shall that young eye 
Beam on his prayer and break it. 

And never shall that fond heait’s sigh 
rhrili to his own and wake it. 


The fiend that mocks at human woe* 
f'lowued at that maniac minute, 
For well the baffled demon knows 
I’he hand of Heaven was in it. 
Oh, tempted at that saintly height. 
If they to earth sunk lowly. 

She ne’er had been an angel bright^ 
Nor he a victor holy. 
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Aye, they are in their bowers of rest, 

With light injinortiil round them ; 

Yet jM.msive heaves the pitying breast 
To think how soon it found them. 

The lark ne'er wakes the ruddy mom 
Above that gloomy water, 

Where sudden died, and passi6n-lorn, 

C'athifjen, the CMiiel tain’s daug liter. 

There was a tomb in the burving ground, 
respcctinf^ which niy guide told me a storr 
which furnishes the subject of the first of these 
Talcs. 1 have not been deterred from using 
it, by the recollection of a loo celebrated Italian 
novelist, nor of the two greatest of the English 
competitors of Shakespeare. It appeared U> me 
still virgin ground, for the legend is really an 
Irish cue, and appropriate to the romantic 
scenery among which its events are laid. Accor- 
dingly I ha^e used it, in the phraseology of my 
guide, to magnify the place,’" but to what 
*^j>itch,"" it rests with the reader to determine. 

With respect to the second Tale, Tracy's 
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Ambition,’’ 1 shall say nothing by way of 
preface, but leave the autobiographer to speak 
for himself. I have been unwilling to suppress 
any portion of his manuscript, although the 
reader may think him sometimes needlessly 
minute, and eveii garrulous. There were one 
or tw'o incidents, such as the «piarrel between 
the two hags on their comparative pretensions 
to beauty in their yonng days, which from the 
homeliness of its style I was inclined to modif> ; 
but 1 thought, after all, that it had a rougli 
fidelity to Nature, and that mighty mother is 
far above the reach of conventit)nal ideas of 
refiiienient. 
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CHAPTER L 


Do(’TnoR, darling ! 

l^octlior, Pm here since momin' ! 
Hoctlior, let me go, an’ the heavens bless 
von. I’m as wake as a piece of wet paper/' 

Glory to your soul, docthor, asthore, an' 
gl’ me something for this thremblin' I have. I 
do be ihrembling always^ like a straw upon the 
w uter.” 

Docthor, 1 hear a great pain in my foot. 
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.sir. I declare I cried that bottle full to-day 
morning, ^vith it.’' 

That was a fine physic you ga’ me last 
night, long life to your honour. It walked me 
all over. It sarched me finely, long life to your 
honour." 

“ There is'nt a bit I ate, docthor, this time 
(uick, but what I get a rouceit agaiii’ it the mi- 
nute aftlier." 

Docthor, I can make no hand o’ iny head 
at all, tliese days.” 

Oh, docthor, what ’ll 1 do at all with thc st 
ears o’ mine ? I’m partly deaf always, an’ when- 
ever I do be, I hear great .sounds an’ noises, 
waves dasliin’ again’ the bank, and birds whist- 
lin’ an’ — boo ! an’ candlesticks;, an’ when I’ain 
deaf entirely, it’s then 1 hear all the bells in Ire- 
land ringin’ in my ears." 

Docthor, I have a great express upon my 
heart." 

That girl, sir, that you saw yesterday even- 
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ing was very bad entirely afther you goin\ Oh, she 
began screechin’ in a manner, that if the priest 
was at the doore, you’d think he would ’nt over- 
take her ; an’ every bit of her so hot, that you’d 
imagine the clothes would light about her, an’ 
her face the whole time as red as if you threw 
o’ bowl o’ blood in it.” 

Oocthor, a’ ra gal ! Oocthor, darlin’, Doc- 
thor, asthorc ! Oh, ma gra hu ! Ma greiii chrec 
hu, Oocthor ! an’ let me go I ” 

Such were a few of the eloquent instances ad- 
dressed by the throng of patients, without the rails, 
to Doctor Jervas, one of the attending physicians 
to a dispensary in a country district of Ireland. 
Accustomed to the din, he remained with an 
undisturbed countenance, looking alternately into 
the haggard, robust, blooming, pale, fair, young 
and ancient faces that were thrust forwards 
through the wooden rails, and soliciting his sym- 
pathy. Three or four young disciples were ham- 
mering away at their mortars in different corners. 
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compounding, like so many Cyclops, the thuti- 
th i bolts of this great tlispenscr of health or ot 
its ojij'.osite. 1 lie scene around him was one 
which might have waked uneasy sympatlnes in 
the heart of a novice. On one side was a stout 
man roaring aloiul in the agonies ol tootli-diaw- 
ing ; on aiiotln r, a victim to the same queen of 
a’ diseases,’' sat woefully, with hand to jaw, coii- 
tt rnplaiing the t«>jtuje of the sulferer, and iiil\ 
i iiminatiiig ins owai appn oaching sorrow ' ; here 
lay a stripling w ith baiKlaged arm and cadaverous 
check. Just recovering with a sigh from the fit of 
s\ ncope w hich hail been induced hy the opt ra- 
tion of plilehotoii.y ; and there knelt, witli ske\e 
upturned, a yoiiiig Ivsculapius, wounding, with 
rnliiless lancet, the bine vein in the jnetty foot 
(d' a gill as fresh as a garland. in one corner 
w as an infant squalling and plunging on its 
inuther’s lap, in aiiothei the leader of a faction 
discomfited and head-broken, lamenting p\ei 
the recollection of his broil, and groaning for 
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the priest. But all those sounds of woe and 
sufl^erin-g saluted the ear of the medical adept 
vvith a merely mechanical eflTecl, and he continued 
to prescribe with a counteiiance unmoved, amid 
the twang of iron j^estles, the squalling of chil- 
dren, the vociferations of the old women, and 
the moans of the young, sent out from btmcath 
their lioods, calling each in order to his side, 
and attending to their wants in turn. 

At a door in the railing, was placed an able- 
bodied man, wliose duty it was to admit tlie 
patients one by one, to see that no more should 
pass at a time, and to prevent them from loiti r- 
on their return. 

Alary ^luh:ahy! ” cried tiie physician, reati- 
ing from a ticket which had just been liajided 
in. 

An old woman hobbled on crutches to the 
door. Jerry Duhig (the able-bodied man be- 
fore mentioned) opened to admit her. A rush 
was made by the mob of patients outside.. The 
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old woman was flung into the Doctor’s arms, 
and Jerry himself was staggered from his ba- 
glance. Dut, like a second Horatius Coccles, he 
arose in his anger, and confronted the invaders 
in the breach of which they had almost pos- 
sessed themselves. The physician gave himself 
for a lost man when he saw the counterscarp 
thus furiously stormed. But Jerry stood his 
ground. He tlirust right and left with his 
clenched fists, until he sent the crow'd screaming 
and jostling back again without the door, witli 
more cause of complaint than they had brought 
from home. As the old woman returned, Jerry, 
vext at the outrage of which she had been the 
innocent occasion, caught her by the back of the 
neck, and sent her out at the door, crutches and 
all, at a rate more rapid than she had travelled 
since she was a young woman. She stumbled and 
fell among the crowd, exclaiming, in a tone* be- 
tween surprise and terror, Oh, heaven forgive 
you your sins, you conthrairy man ! Here’s 
usage ! Here’s thratement ! ” 
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The Doctor proceeded. 

What’s the matter with your head, niy 
good man ? 

A little delference I had sir with a naigh- 

hour, aii^ he ” 

‘Miroke it? 

No, sir, only he hit up to me about my 
brother that was thraiisported for night-walken’, 

ail’ out o’ that 

lie broke your head ? ’’ 

No, sir, only I retorted on him, in regard 
t)f his own father that w'as hanged for cowstealiu’, 


He broke your head ? 

No, sir, only then you see, he made up t<> 
me and call’t me a liar, an* with that I sthruek 

him, and with that he ” 

Broke your head ? *' 

Broke my hear! across.** 

-^^Aye, that’s the point. One would think 
I was a justice of peace. What is it to me 
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what you fought about? The broken head 
is all I want/^ 

Faixj then, I could spare it to your honour 
now, an’ welcome/’ 

'^Here, take that prescription to the young 
gentleman in the blue coat that’s rolling the 
pills in the corner. Well, my young girl, what’s 
the matter with you, my dear? Jerry, mind the 
door !” 

A sudden roar from without proved that Jerry 
took the hint. 

The young patient just addressed w as a timid 
and pretty creature of sixteen, who hesitated for 
a considerable time, and glanced shyly on each 
side, as if afraid of being overheard. Pitying 
hei' embarrassment, and interested by her figure, 
the Doctor took her into an inner room. 

Well, my dear, ” he said, in a kind tone, 
what’s the matter? Come, don’t be afra‘id of 
me, now. I’m your friend, you know -4nd 
he patted her on the shoulder. 



TllK RIV^ 

The gill only sighed, and looked down. 

Well, my love, what have you to tell me ? 
Come, come, now, no nonsense.” 

Something that’s come over me, sir, I’m 
in dread.” 

How is that?” 

A great pain I have on my heart, sir. 
There’s a boy livin’ over, near the Seven 
Churches, an’ I’m afeerd he did’nt use uie 
well.” 

How so, my dear ?” 

I don’t know, sir. But ever since I met 
him I feel quite altered some way. I’m always 
lonesome, an’ wdth a pain mostly on my heart, 
an’ what makes me think ’tis he that done it 
to me is, because when I go to his mother’s, an’ 

I find him at home, from that minute the pain 
leaves me, an’ I feel nothin’ at all until I come 
away jigain.” 

Oh, ho !” said the Doctor, w^ell, rny dear, 
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ni order you something ; but how is it you suppose 
that this lad did n’t use you well, as you say ? 
Come, now, no nonsense, you know.” 

The girl lifted the corner of a check apron to 
her eyes, and began to cry a little. 

Come now, my dear, dont keep me here 
all day. I can’t cure you, if you won’t tell, 
you know.” 

dance with him, I did, of a night, sir,” 
she replied in a timid voice, and with a trembling 
lip, an* when lie was sittin’ next me he gave me 
an apple, an’ they tell me now that — ” 

Here she lifted her apron to her eyes and cried 
afresh. 

Well, well,” said the Doctor, soothingly, 
what then ? Don’t be afraid of me/’ 

^^They told me he put something in the 
apple, sir, to — to — make a fool of a per- 
son.” 

And, so saying, she hung her head, and drew 
the hood of her cloak arounii her face. 
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Pooh ! pooh V* said tlie Doctor, that 
all ? Then you might be quite at peace, my dear, 
for he has not made a fool of you yet, at all 
events. Is this boy comfortable 

'Tis Harry Lenigan, sir, that keeps the 
Latin school near the Seven Churches, an^ holds 
his place from Mr. Darner, of Glendearg/^ 
And have you any fcntune youisclf, my dear I” 
** Fifteen pounds, my uncle left me, sir.’' 

A very nice thing. Well, my dear, take 
one of these pills every second night ; and I would 
advise you generally, since yoti find it relieve your 
pain so much, to get into company with Harry; 
to he near him as much as you can conveniently; 
and come to me again when those pills are out. 
If Harry should call at your house any time 
between this and Shrovetide, I would advise you 
not to be out of the way. Do you hear?” 

I do, sir, long life to your honour/" 
But, above all things, be sure you take 
the pills." 
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The girl promised to be careful, dropped 
a courtesy, and, heaving a gentle sigh, de- 
parted. 

A loud knocking at the door now startled the 
physician. 

YcMi’re wantin' over, sir, in all haste," cried 
the harsh and stormy voice of Jerry Duhig, 
here's Aaron Shepherd come to call you to 
see Mrs. Wildcrming, that’s taken suddenly ill." 

This startling announcement occasioned an 
instantaneous bustle. The Doctor’s horse was 
ordered to the door, and he hurried out of 
Uie house, leaving the crowd of patients storming 
rit Jerry, and Jerry roaring at them like Dante’s 
Cerberus,, 


who, thundering, stuns 

t he spirits, that they for deafness wish in vain. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Alighting at the door of a neatly finished 
mansion, he was ushered at once into the sleep- 
ing-chamber of the sick lady. She lay on a 
bed, apparently insensible. Tlie window was 
raihed, and the muslin curtain thrown down, so 
as at the same time to admit the air and to 
excljidc or soften the light. Near the head of 
the bed stood a beautiful young girl, crying 
bitterly, but silently. One or two attendants 
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were preparing draughts in another part of the 
room and conversing under their breath. 

The }oijng lady gave her hand in silence to 
the physician. Well, Miss Wilderming, any 
change since my last visit?’' he asked in a whisper. 

A great change, for the worse, I fear, 
doctor,” was the reply of the young lady. 

And, at the same moment, they heard the 
patient murmuring some words aloud. The 
Doctor bent his head to listen. 

I’ll see no more pleasant days at Round- 
wood,” said the old lady ; my time is out. I’ll 
be carried home to-morrow. My lime is out.” 

The Doctor softly took her hand, and began 
to feel her pulse. 

’T will shortly stop,” she murmured, the 
number is told. Is my brother Darner come ? ” 

Not yet, ma’^am,” said the nurse. 

I'hen let him spare his speed, for i’ll be 
cold before he sees me.” 

You will see him soon, mamma,” said 
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M is3 W iklcrming, creeping to the bed’s side, 
and laying her hand upon her mother’s forehead. 

Ah, Esther, my darling.^’ 

Are you better, mamma ? ” 

Must J leave my child alone ? 

Oh, you will soon be well.” 

In heaven, I hope. Where ’s Richard 
Lacy ? ” 

He called to know how you were, mamma, 
but it was before ” 

Before the death-stroke.. Ami he went 
away well satisfied. He will be surprised to 
hear of iny death. Your uncle, Esther, will take 
care of you when 1 am gone, I w^ish your father 
had staid after me. But we’ll watch you, my 
darling, when you cannot see us.” 

Mamma ! — ” 

Esther, I would die happy, if I had lived 
to see you married to Richard Lacy. He has 
some faults, but he loves you. Hear me, my 
child — I know you love liim not, and I will 
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exact no promise from you. But 1 leave you a 
mother’s last injunction. Give Lacy an indul- 
gent hearing ; repress him not too harshly ; be 
his friend^ at least, for my sake, and hear me, 
and remember my words^ — The day that shall 
make you lastingly his will throw sunshine on 
my grave.” 

Perceiving that the young lady was unable 
to restrain her affliction at this speech, tlie doctor 
led her out of the room and proceeded to ex- 
amine into the condition of the patie]it. Ills 
diagnosis was wholly unfavourable. 

He hinted as much to the nurse, and left 
the house, williout again meeting IVIiss V\ ilder- 
ming. The morning verified his prediction, and 
Esther was left an orphan, under the guardian- 
ship of her uncle, Mr. Darner, of Glendearg. 
Why the parting injunction of her mother was 
delivered in a manner so solemn, why Esther 
should have refused to afford an instantaneous 
assent to a suit so highly sanctioned, why she 
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should continue to dwell for another year be- 
neath her orphaned roof, receiving the visits of 
B.ichard Lacy, without altering in any degree 
that manner which her parent had lamented, 
are questions which cannot be understood without 
some insight into the history of the parties. 

Like all young Irishwomen of quick keen feel- 
ings and lively fancy, Esther Wilderming had got 
a strain of patriotic enthusiasm running under- 
neath a girlish simplicity of manner. Her motives 
to tliis sympathy were not merely general. 
During the troubles ’’ of the year ninety-eight 
her family had suffered deeply for the sins of the 
rival parties, and it was no w'onder that a theme 
to which liej- ears had been accustomed ffoni her 
childhood should become firmly embedded in her 
lieart. What she felt strongly she expressed with 
energy ; and this w armth of feeling, which shows 
so lovely in the young and generous, gave sorne- 
tliing more of depth to a character which was at 
BO time trifling. 
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A circumstance occurred, when Esther had 
attained her sixteenth year, to give that character a 
still deeper hue of earnestness. 

Near her paternal mansion stood an ancient 
seminary, at which a young student, named Francis 
Riordan, was at this time a boarder and a frequent 
visitor at the house of Esther’s parents. The 
manner in which their acquaintance commenced 
had something in it that was calculated to take 
hold of an imaginative and susceptible mind. 
Esther had been accustomed, in her morning and 
evening walks, to meet a handsome young man 
sauntering along the hedge-rows with that air of 
abstraction which is the characteristic either of 
genius or of idiotcy, and is a folly and a fault 
wherever it is found. On some occasions, likewise, 
Esther thought his countenance wore a look of 
tender sorrow, that gave to his physiognomy an 
inexpressible and a mysterious charm. A man of 
business would have passed him by as an idle fool 
that would never come to good ; a man of the 
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world would have pitied him for a sensitive mope ; 
and any man of common sense would have recom- 
mg;ided him to leave his damnable faces and 
go into society. But the quick fancy of the 
gentle Esther invested him with an interest, that 
was more attractive than any superficial talent, 
which he might acquire by a free and general 
intercourse with the mass of men. The figure 
pleased her eye, and she felt a pleasure in fitting 
it with a character. She fancied that he was, like 
herself, a person of talent and intense patriotism, 
and she was right. 

They passed each other so frequently, that a 
degree of acquaintance imperceptibly sprung up 
between lliem. Riordaii took off his hat and 
bowed when they met, and Esther became so 
accustomed to this courtesy, that the day glided 
by most lonelily whenever she missed the hand- 
some student in her w^alfc. On the other hand, 
if she. happened to meet him as usual, she re- 
turned to her house with a heart full and 
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happy, and spirits overflowing even to extrava- 
gance. 

Slie observed, one morning, that he loqkild 
paler than usual, and that his eyes looked dull and 
heavy. She felt something like a difficulty in pass- 
ing him without an enquiry, and chided, in h(‘r 
heart, the chilling forms of society wliich prevented 
her from reaching her kind little hand to the stu- 
dent, and expressing, in words, the interest whlcli 
she felt in his condition. 

The next morning he looked still worse, and 
he seemed to feelthatlie was so, for he had wrapp<^d 
himself in a cloak, and his step was more rapisl 
than usual. On the following day he did not 
appear, aiul two tedious months rolled away 
before Esther saw him more. 

A meeting had been called in a small neigh- 
bouring lowm, for the purpose of petitioning the 
legislature on one of those interminable topics of 
popular dissension w hich were unhappily toa abun- 
dant in the national polity of her native island. 
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\^ eary of looking at the groups who hurried through 
tlie helds and along the distant road to the town, 
Esther drew the music-stool to her piano, and 
siuig the following words to a well known air : — 

Once I lia.d a true love, 

I loved him well, I loved him well ; 

Hut since he’s found a new love, 

Alone 1 dwell, alone I dwelL 

I. 

flow oft we’ve wandered lonely, 

Through yon old glen, through yon old glen ; 

1 was his treaNun*. onh. 

And true love and true love then ; 

Hut Alary’s singing biought me 
d’o sigli all day, to sigh all day; 

()]>, had niy mother taught me 

I’o sing and jiiiiy, te -sing and play. 

Once 1 had, ilkc 


Hy lone Glcncree at even 

1 passed him late, 1 passed him late , 
A glance just sidelong given 

d old all his fate, tohl all his fat ' ; 

His step no longer airy. 

His head it hung, his head it hung ; 
Ah, well 1 knew that Alary, 

She had a tongue, she had a tongue. 

Once I had, &c. 
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When spring is coming early, 

And skies are blue, and skies are blue ; 

And trees are budding fairly. 

And corn is new, and corn is new ; 

What clouds the sunny morrow 
Of nature then, of nature then? 

And turns young hope to sorrow ? 

Oh, fickle men ! oh, fickle men ! 

Once T had a true love, 

T loved him well. I loved him well ; 

But since he’s found a new love, • 

Alone I dwell, alone I dwell. 

Her song was interrupted by the entrance oi' 
some friends who came to offer Iier a seat to the 
meeting in their carriage. It was accepted im- 
mediately, and Esther with her friends soon after 
occupied a place in one of the galleries. 

The crowd was great. There was first a 
speech from a very large man, and then another 
from a very little man, and then the very large man 
proposed a vote of thanks to a certain personage 
for drinking whiskey punch and bowing, which 
was seconded by the very little man. Es- 
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ther liad never before been present at a meeting 
of this description, and she felt her forehead glow 
a little at the sycophantic applause with which 
tins ^K'oposition was received by the multitude, 
for she thought, in her simplicity, that political 
questions were questions of justice and honour, 
and not of plain self-interest. 

But was there no one to oppose the 
utter degradation, the servility, of such a vote 
as this ? Tlunc was. A young man appeared 
upon the platform almost on the very instant when 
the "cl^ainuan rose to put it to the meeting in 
llu‘ regular form. The latter immediately gave 
way, a liush ran ihroiigli the assembly, the knot 
01 orators upon the platform glanced at the 
stianger with enquiring eyes, the ladies eyed his 
handsome figure, and graceful, though hesitating, 
attitude, with that tender interest which is never 
refused by the female heart to the debutant 
uiitued, and there was one among tliem who 
turned pale and red, and trembled, and grew 
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cold and faint at his appearance. It was Esther, 
for in this young orator she recognised her long 
lost solitary. 

The great attention which he jeceived from 
the meeting seemed to depress the spirits of 
tlie young gentleman, and he glanced with an 
uncertain eye and a beating heart around the 
circle. The very tall orator, before mentioned, 
rolled himself round on his chair, and gave 
him a goodnatured, encouraging look. On all 
such occasions the great mass of the people are 
certain to act with kindness, but on a pCison 
constituted like young Riordan tliis had the 
most salutary effect. It Vv a stimulus he re- 
quired, and he found it in a happy iiiomeijc. 
Among the many faces that surrounded him, 
he thought he detected on one (it was that 
of Richard Lacy) the semblance of a sneering 
expression. In an instant he was at his ease. 
He opposed the motion with eloquence, with 
fervour, with eruditiou, and with success. The 
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proposition was rejected by the multitude with 
acclamation. Young Riordan was declared to have 
spoken the best speech upon the platform on that 
day, it was copied in all the newspapers, and 
even attracted the comments of London editors, 
it was glanced at by an Irish member in the 
House of Commons, the speaker became the 

star of during the season which ensued, 

and the loadstone and the cynosure of Esther's 
destiny. 

‘>he learned from her nurse the history of the 
young and heard, with a feeling of unna- 

countable and -oppressive pleasure, that 

tb*} old woman Keleher had cared in like manner 
for the infancy of both. The connection which 
Tliis circumstance established between them was 
slight and fanciful, and yet the idea that both had 
drawn from the same fountain their first draught 
of life, had slept in infancy on the same bosom, 
and sTiared the same attentions, and the same anx- 
ieties, afforded, to the gentle and affectionate 

VOL. I. c 
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heart of Esther, a pleasure which few could un- 
derstand or sympathize with. She thought it 
gave a license for that tender interest which she 
already began to take in the fortunes of the young 
patriot. It established a species of relationship 
which Esther thought entitled him, on her part, to 
a kind of sisterly regard, and she longed for his 
friendship. 

I’hey became acquainted, and Esther^s pas- 
sion, for such it had already become, was met, 
and warmly answered. Francis Riordan was still 
more suddenly enchanted with the beauisful en- 
thusiast than she with jjim, 

A more intimate acquaintance showed Esther 
many faults in her young hero. She found him 
shy, proud, and indifferent in general society; 
though he was all frankness and cheerfulness to 
her, and her friends. He had fallen into that 
fatal mistake which is so usual in minds where 
diffidence is joined with power, the erroneous idea 
that it was not his business to fit society, but 
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the business of society to fit him, and that 
instead of adapting himself to the company in 
which he happened to be placed, he was entitled 
to treat it with disrespect and inattention in case 
it did not suit his own tone Of mind. Thus, if it 
were not for the good sense of the lovely Esther, 
he would have spent his whole life in wandering 
through the world in search of a^state of society 
which never did, nor ever will exist, as long as 
that world shall continue liable to the influence 
of the passions. 

I^»'ancis,^’ said Esther to him one day, as he 
lay on the soi.., musing deeply, while she was 
painting velvet at the window, will you tell me 
why you are so silent in company ? Why did you 
not talk last night?’’ 

I don’t know, Esther. One is not always 
ill spirits.” 

But you never talk so much to me as when 
you ‘are sorrowful. I have remarked that of you 
long since.” And while she spoke these chid- 
c 2 
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jiig wordsj she disarmed them of all power of 
wounding even the most sensitive feeling, by bend- 
ing her half shut eyes upon her lover, with a 
sweet and piercing smile, 

I can say any thing to you, my Esther. 
You can understand me, and feel with me. 
There is a line between our hearts,^" he conti- 
nued affecting to describe it with his finger as he 
lay. Our souls think the same language. 
There is a sympathy in our existence.’’ 

You know me, Francis,” said Esther shak- 
ing her head. 

Have we ever yet found single word of 
explanation necessary in all our many discourses ? 
Have ray eyes ever spoken in Greek to you, or 
yours to me in unintelligible Celtic?” 

Francis, you know me well.” 

To you I need not say, * Esther, 1 spoke 
this in jest’ ^ that speech w^as used in irony’ ^ that 
allusion was political.’ When 1 finish a story I 
do not find your face turned towards me looking 
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for more, and marring the catastrophe with a 
^ Well is that all ?*’ There is an intelligence between 
us whichl find not in my intercourse with others/' 
Well, is that all 

Most impertinent Esther, it is not. I love 
not to be fretted and disturbed, by an useless 
collision with people from whom I can learn 
nothing, and who, nevertheless, can annoy me by 
their forwardness and pretension." 

Tliere you are wrong, Francis, very wrong. 
There, is nobody from whom a man of good 
seiisi. and good humour may not learn something ; 
and as to their disturbing you, why should you 
shun society for them / If they be silly, laugh away 
\our spleen at their silliness, and if they be imper- 
liiu nt, why you need not be taught your remedy,” 

1 see that even you, Esther, understand tlie 
use of the subterfuge," 

Nay, if you will say that !" cried Estlier, 
rising hastily and threatening him with one little 
hand, you shall suffer for it. I will tell you what 
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I think of your silence. You think yourself a 
genius and you despise your fellow creatures.’’ 

Francis raised himself on his elbow, and 
gazed on her with a look of consciousness and 
alarm. If to avoid be to despise,” he began, 
but the lively girl ran towards him, dropped on a 
little footstool near the sofa and interrupted him 
with a warning gesture. 

Hold, hold ! You must make me no 
speeches with that serious face. Why do 
you avoid them, if you hold them in no 
scorn ?” 

I will be candid, Efther. ^ There are many 
among them that I Uiink hardly worth the pains 
of pleasing,” 

There you are very wrong again, Francis,’! 
said Esther with considerable warmth, ** you are 
bound to love them all, the poor and rich, the 
mean and the noble, the dull, no less than 
the gifted, the vicious as well as the holy. The 
dullest man you meet does his utmost to please 
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you, and you should do as much by him. VVhat 
book is that near you with the leaf turned 
dowirr' 

A volume of Shakespeare/' 

And uhat says that stage playing fellow? 
Does he not bid you use men better than they 
deserve, for the lesser their desert the greater 
is your merit in using them well 

^^On the score of Christianity, Esther, nay 
on tlie score of morals, I plead guilty, but 1 
never $tt up for a good Christian you know/' 
'^^I'hal’s a proper speech. And on the 
score of patriotism, what say you ? You have 
set yourself up for a patriot, and you have set 
others down that thwarted you, and you hope 
to he a great man some day or another. And 
on the score of your own darling passion, the 
study of human nature, what say you ? This is a 
kind of anatomy you cannot study without subjects. 
The more men you know, tlie more you’ll know 
of their nature." 
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But I have got one subject continually 
within my reach, and which 1 can dissect at 
will:” said Francis, laying his finger over his 
heart. Did Jean Jacques Rosseau — ” 

The wretch, the quack, the hypocrite, the 
knave, the coward ! You make my blood 
tingle to my fingers’ ends to hear him named.” 

Well, well, he knew the heart, however,” 
said Francis, smiling at her energy, and did 
he find it necessary to expose himself to the 
dangers of collision with the mob of men ? He 
laid his own heart bare, and found it a mirror 
of the whole species. Who knew more of tlie 
heart than Massillon? and yet every body was 
surprized where a quiet priert could have fouiul 
such extensive opportunities of observation. 
But what says D’ Alembert to that? Massillon 
painted all his splendid gallery of sinners and of 
saints, his magnificent portrait of the true Chris- 
tian, his appalling picture of the infidel, his luke- 
warm devotee, his false penitent, his Mary Mag- 
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dalen, his sensualist, all from the same original, 
ill from the close study of his own single heart, 
and yet so true to the life that there breathes no 
soj|l in human form that may not find iiself 
reflected in his pages, as in a faultess inir- 
ror. " 

I read none of your papistical sermons,'’ 
said Esther, but friend D’Alembert, and 
the other eulogists of that French priest have 
overlooked one circumstance that might have 
lessened tlieir wonder as to the sonree of his 
knowledge.^' 

And what was that, 1 pray you ?” 

The Coulessional,’^ 

Esther/' said Francis, after bending iiis 
eyes on her for a inoment^ in silence, ‘‘ you 
iiave struck me dumb/’ 

You were dumb already, I had rather 
strike you talkative. If you hope to write a 
good book, or to be a great orator, you 
must talk with all, listen with all, and learn 


c 5 
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to please all. Put Jean Jacques out of your 
head. What has all his moping availed him 
but to win the admiration of all the morbid 
sentimentalists in Europe? to crown him king 
of the day dreamers ? But that stage-playing 
fellow near you used his eyes and ears as 
well as his imagination, and what has been 
his recompense? Universal empire.'' 

Hear ! hear ! hear !" 

Aye, ” said Esther, laughing, you 
thought I had not the gift of speech? Nay, 
an thou’lt mouth, I’ll rant as well as thou, 
though I am not standing on a papistical 
platform, with the whole jargon of Holinshed’s 
chronicles in iny head, and an ocean of 
frieze coats and felt hats around me. Ah, 
Francis, Francis, will you learn to prattle ? As 
I love those eyes, I protest, I feel my heart ache 
within me when I see you silent in company, and 
hear that snake-eyed Lacy charming the ears of 
the whole circle, Ha ! Have I hurt you 
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the heart/’ cried Francis, starting 
the sofa, and covering his face with his 

Dear Francis ! ’’ 

“ Stand away ! That viper ! he exclaimed, 
clenching his hand, and laying it against his 
forehead. But we are both young yet.'" 

Francis, I am sure you are too wise and 
too generous to think of old slights, now." 

Too wise for what, Esther ? Too wise to 
recollect that he has been through all my life my 
unprovoked and causeless enemy ? If I were 
willing to forget it, he would not suffer me, for 
he crosses me every day with some new injury. 
I caught his sneering glance fixed on me at the 
meeting, though then he served me well. And 
yet these injuries appear so slight, that I would 
be ashamed to tell you one, and say it moved 
my |)assion. The cold and cautious wretch ! 
After he has stung me by one of those insults 
which none can understand but he and I, I liave 




lain in wait (forgive me, lioaven!) a whole 
evening for an opportunity to pay him bai;4. 
again, but he has put me to shame with his .jold 
eourlesy and feigned unconsciousness. The fel- 
low has talent, too, and sees ihiough me as if I 
were a sheet of mica. If we do quarrel, and 
something tells me it will come to that with us 
some day or other, you will find that Richard 
Ivacy will win the sympathies of all who hear 
of the aftair, while 1 shall reap a world of cen- 
sure and perhaps of obloquy.” 

The last sentence was uttered in a mournful 
tone, and the eye of the speaker became fixed on 
vacancy, as if he were looking forward into an 
unhappy future. lie did not again recover his 
spirits during the interview, and he took his 
leave with the air of one who expected some sor- 
rowful adventure. 

About this time one of those provincial in- 
surrections broke out, which were usual during 

the last few centuries, amongst the discontented 
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‘peasantry. Arms were taken, contributions 
IdSjed for ammunition. Hoggings and cardings 
inflicWd on the part of the insurgents ; while 
the ^ usual preventives were adopted by the local 
goveniment. The district was proclaimed, and 
some hundreds of the [leople were transported, but, 
strange to say, they still continued discontented. 

At this time, too, young Riordan became 
less frequent in his visits to tlie W ildermings, 
and his manner to Esther was more absent and 
titful, though not less devoted than before. She 
observed that he avoided all question of politics, 
and, if the condition of the peasantry were 
glanced at in his presence, he gi'ew pale and 
agitated, and seemed impatient of the subject. 

And about this time, likewise, it was, that 
Richard Eacy, after the usual course of atten- 
tions, and without the least ground on which to 
build +iis pretensions, made a formal proposal 
of marriage to Estlier Wilderming, which that 
lady, without ceremony, declined. 
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Nevertheless a woman finds it hard to hate a 
man merely for being sensible of her meri** 
The real misery which Lacy evinced, at his injec- 
tion, touched her to the soul, and altered her 
opinion of his character in a very favourable 
manner. She saw that he loved her sincerely and 
disinterestedly, for his fortune and his birth 
might have entitled him to put forth his claims in 
circles far more brilliant than that in which they 

moved at , She wished that the Rivals 

might become friends, but this was a desire 
which it was easier to indulge tlian to accom- 
plish. 

On the All Saints’ eve which followed, Es- 
ther Wilderming performed, for her amusement 
and under the instructions of her old nurse, one 
of those superstitious ceremonies which maidens 
use to discover their coming destiny in love. In 
her instance, this was to be decided by the as- 
pect which her lover should wear at their next 
meeting. If he met her with a smile, happiness 
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was foreshewn in their union, but if he stood 
before her with a mournful or an ill-tempered 
couittenaiice, their lives were doomed to be 
clouded by many a heavy visitation. 

The evening fell calm and sunny, and Es- 
ther sat in her mother’s drawing-room, dressed 
in her demure silk habit, and expecting, not with- 
out a secret movement of superstitious anxiety, 
the arrival of her lover. 

He had named a particular hour for his 
visit. .It had passed away, and he came not. 
Another and another rolled away, before Esther 
heard his foot upon the stairs, and wheu he 
came at last, she turned pettishly toward the 
window, determined to resent a negligence that 
had of late become rather customary with him. 

But there is a preventing intelligence in 
evil news that has something in it of the super- 
natural. Her quick ear told her that the \eiy 
sound of his footstep, on the landing, had some- 
thing strange and startling, and her heart beat 
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fearfully when the door handle turned in his 
grasp. Before she moved in her seat, he 
already in the centre of the room. Elcy^had 
entered without removing his cloak, which was 
gathered close round him ; his face was pale 
and moist, his hair damp and adhering to his 
forehead, and his eyes tilled with an expression 
of mingled rage, disappointment and per- 
plexity. 

Esther ! ” he exclaimed, hurrying towards 
her, and catching her hand in his, my own, 
dear Esther ! I am come ’’ 

Eor what ? What ails you, Francis ? W hy 
do you tremble ? What do you fear ! ’’ 

Dear Esther ! '' 

Speak to me, Francis ! 1 entreat you, 

speak ! My heart will break if you continue 
silent. Lift up your head and speak ! 

I am ruined, Esther. I am complelled 
to leave you ! I come to press your hand and 
say ^ Be true to me ! ^ Years may roll on, and 
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shall not see me, the face of the world may 
be changed before you hear the name of 

Francis mentioned ; oceans shall roar, and 

0 

mountains rise, between us, but yet be true ! I 
leave the laud that w^e both love so well, and 
I leave you, Esther, whom I have loved oiilf 
less than my country, I have striven to serve 
her, and^ have failed ! That villain, Lacy, has 
betrayed niy secret, and my life is already 
aimed at* I seek another land and another 
service, .a land where I may yet render service 
to freedom without incurring the danger of 
universal ignominy ; a land where, if her cause 
be dangerous, it is at least not shameful. But, 
Esther, my first love, my heart is with you. 
Trust in me as you would in the affection of 
your own mother. It is no praise in me to say, 

^ 1 will be true to you for ever, in life, in sorrow, 
in troiible, and in death.’ It is no praise, for 1 
could not be otherwise. But you — but you — 
lie added, trembling violently, while he pressed 
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one hand upon his brow, and bent downwards in 
great agitation. No ! no ! I will not fear 
it,” said the young man, tossing his head* back 
as if to shake off a depressing fancy. Esther, 
remember my last words. Farewell — be 
TRUE.’' 

He pressed her for one moment in his arms, 
kissed her forehead, her lips, her hand, and 
was about to hurry from the room, when Es« 
ther recovered strength sufficient to detain him. 
Catching his cloak with both her hands^ she 
hung upon him for some moments, panting 
heavily, and unable to articulate a single word. 
At length, gradually raising her head and look- 
ing upward into his eyes, with a pale and 
terrified countenance, she murmured, Francis, 
what have you done ? ” 

Dear Esther,” he replied do not stay 
me now with the question. I am safe,* quite* 
safe, if you will let me go ; but an hour lost now 
might be a life lost ere the morning.” 
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In an instant Esther loosed her hold and stood 
erect before him. You see/’ she said, with 
a painful smile, “ a woman’s love can be 
stronger than a woman’s will. Run, run ! but if 
you can, as you pass the threshold, tell me in 
two words what it is you fear so deeply. 

A rebel’s death,” said Francis quickly, 
.and looking firmly on her at the same time, as 
if to intimate that he feared not to tell her 
that with which he would not try the strength 
of any other woman. 

Two words, indeed, two fearful ones,” said 
Esther, while her face darkened for a 
moment and then lit up again, For many a 
day, 1 have suspected this. And Lacy has de- 
tected and betrayed you ? Ah, the cold knave ! ” 

Be true to me! ” 

Indeed, Francis, I will. You are taking 
iiiy happiness with you wherever you go, and I 
think my country would no longer be my country 
if you should leave it. Oh, heaven, oh, 
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heaven ! And you are sure that Richard has 
betrayed you ? 

Do you start a kind doubt for him theii?’^ 
said I'rancis, with some little impatience. 

You know, Francis, he is now the King’s 
officer. Does he not hold a commision of the 
peace ? ” 

War, blight, and sickness ligiit on him ! 
he does — ” exclaimed Francis, bursting out into 
an uitcontrollable passion, I could wish all tlie 

curses of Caliban upon him but they are old 

men’s weapons. Well, peace ! our days are yet 
not numbered. We may meet yet.” 

May heaven forbid it, while your hearts 
are thus disposed ! ” said Esther, in a tone of 
mingled reproach and tenderness. But fare- 
well, Francis,” she added, extending one hand 
towards him, while she pressed the other hard 
upon her eyes— — 1 will not stay you now, 
yon know niy heart goes with you.” 


Hark ! 
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What hear you?” 

I heard .said Francis, standing motionless 
and ejevating his hand, as if in the act of listening 
intently, — ‘‘ 1 heard a dead-bell ringing in the 
air. Again, again ! Do you not hear it, 
Esther ? ” 

Esther heard nothing, but at that moment 
the recollection of the prophetic rite ^vhich she 
had performed flashed upon her mind, and made 
the blood run backward upon her heart. At 
the same instant, likewise, a heavy cloud 
which overhung the disk of the declining sun 
fell downward like a veil, before the dazzling 
orb, and caused an instantaneous twilight. To 
the eyes of Esther, whose imagination had been 
excited by the rite, and by the agitating na- 
ture of the scene which had just taken place, 
it seemed, at that moment, as if the face of 
her lover grew black, and scowled upon her. 
The darkness did not diminish during the re 
inainder of their interview, which was very brief ; 
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and tlie weight was not removed from Eslher^s 
spirits. The circumstances just detailed, though 
purely accidental in themselves, took a deep 
hold of her imagination, and associated with 
the recollection of that parting a feeling of in- 
tense solemnity and gloom. 

On that night, Richard Lacy was found 
severely w ounded on a mountain side at Drum- 
goff, betw^een Round wood and Gland alongh, 
or the Valley of the Seven Churches. He had 
been hurt he said, in a duel, by Francis Riordan ; 
but there were many who imagined that there 
was more generosity, than rigid truth, in this 
account of the transaction. Esther did not 
think so, but she pitied Lacy, and she pitied 
him still more, when she discovered, or received 
good reason to believe, tha^ Francis was wholly 
in error in his suspicion of Lacy’s treachery. 

P'lancis was one of those unhappy young 
men who were kidnapped into the South Ameri- 
can service by the scandcdous devices of the 
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agents of that government in those islands. His 
first letters to Esther showed that he had par- 
ticipated in the fatigues, the privations, the 
disappointments and the heart-sicknesses of that 
legion of unfortunates, whose miserable fate is 
still spoken of with feelings of undiminished 
indignation by many a childless parent in their 
native land. At length, the tidings came that 
Francis had paid, within the tropics, that debt to 
loyalty which he had refused to render in the 
island ofdiis birth. 

And now', years had gone by, and Esther's 
parents were in their grave, and Esther herself, all 
changed in heart and frame, w^as living under the 
guardianship of her maternal uncle Darner, in his 
wild and lonely residence of Glendearg. The 
assiduities of Richard Lacy, joined to the recollec- 
tion of her mother's dying wishes, together with a 
.feeling of gratitude for many services which he 
had rendered to her friends, and, assisted by the 
importunities of the Darners, prevailed on Esther 
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to give her couseiit to a marriage in which however 
her affections had little interest. She liked her 
present suitor better than before, and she endea- 
voured to persuade herself that it was possible 
she might love him, but her nature was bereaved 
of the pow er ; her breast was empty * her heart 
was buried in the grave of her first love. 



CHAPTER III. 


About midnight, Mr. Darner, a low sized, 
sleek, smooth-featured, elderly gentleman, was 
seated in the dining room of his own house, in 
a certain hilly and heathy county in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin. Before him, on a rose-wood 
tal)le, varnished like the surface of a mirror, stood 
decanters of cote roti and hermitage, the contents 
of whicii appeared to have been brought some- 
what low in the course of the evening. The 
chair in which he sat was one of those splendid 
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iHventioiis by \Aliic:h tlie character of our age ha3 
been immortalized, and which will enable us to 
divide the admiration of posterity with the foun- 
ders of the Parthenon and the constructors of 
the Babylonian gardens. It was one of those 
elastic cushions for which, not the tenants of 
the air, but the air itself, has been laid under tri- 
bute. The magnificently gilded covers of a 
quarto edition of Henry’s Bible lay on bis right 
hand, rcHecting the light of four wax caiulliss^, 
vvhich were suppoited in candlesticks of massive 
silver, richly carved. A solid and elegant sidt - 
boaid was loaded with all the splendours of the 
family plate aiid glass. On u secretaire, at a 
little distance from the table, were placed a 
quantity of books in plain dark binding, and 
stamped on the covers with the impress of the 
Society for the diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 
In a corner, less brilliantly illumined, the eye of 
the curious observer might detect a parcel of 
small pamphlets, stitched in blue covers, and 
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bearing on their title pages the various denomina- 
tions of The Dairyman’s Daughter/’ The 
Conversion of Timothy Delany from the errors 
of the Church of Rome,” The Lough Derg 
Pilgrim, a Tale,” Lather Clement, a Roman 
Catholic story/’ and many other productions of 
a similar tendency. 

’^riu re was something in the air of llie whole 
ajiartment that was calculated to impress the be- 
holder with an instantaneous conviction of the 

t 

\Aealth, the self-conlentediiess, and the piety of 
the ovvner. It had little of mere fashion, but a greai 
deal of that species of luxury which in England 
IS di*nominated comfort, and in Ireland, falls 
little short of magnificence. The person of the 
propiietor was entirely in character, or, in the 
cant of connoisseurs, in keeping svith his pos- 
sessions. His liair was short and sleek, his head 
round as a bullet, his face plump and poachy, 
his eyes meek and sanctimonious, with a little 
spark of earthly fire, (the result of some harm- 
D 2 
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less and habitual self-indulgence) gleaming 
unsteadily through the pupil, like the pata of the 
Venus Erycina. His legs, shining in blac^c silk, 
were crossed, so as to expose the calf to the in- 
fluence of a cheerful coal-fire, and a bunch of 
fine gold seals reposed on an incipient paunch. 
No collar, starched and impudent, obscured the 
blushing rotundity of his beardless jaws ; a muslin . 
cravat, of the purest white, alone encircled his 
short neck, for he had the good taste to sit in full 
dress to his wine. Thus cushioned on thS zepltyrs, 
notin the poetical, but the practical, sense of the 
phrase, sipping his cote rotiy and glancing occasion- 
all} , while the conversation proceeded, at the columns 
of a Dublin daily paper, sat Mr. Kirwan Darner, 
the owner of this mansion, and of the adjoining 
estate of Glendearg, in the county above intimated. 

To heighten the domestic picture, in a 
ounger, on the opposite side of the fire-place, sat 
Mrs. Darner, as well conditioned as her husband, 
dressed like him in black, with a trim cap of 
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white mutilm, surrounding her fair and full and rather 
languid countenance. The lady too was reading. 

Hut that we have already suffered the names 
to escape us, the reader might suppose that we 
\verc describing a wealthy rector, and his hei[>- 
mate, in their handsome parlour at the Glebe.* 
He would be however totally in error. Mr. 
Dainer was merely an Irish country gentleman 
of our own time. The Flath has vanislied, the 

Canfinny is forgotten, the Chiefs of their race 

* 

are no more regarded, the duellist, the drunkard, 
the libertine and the gambler, have all been ex- 
iled from the pale of Irish society, or compelled 
to wear iheir vices in a veil. A class of men has 
succeeded to which even those who have an in- 


^ Sii John Davis pleads hard for the incumbents of his own 
time, and urges the propiiety of giving them the land of the 
Krenachs, when the statute of chaunlries should come into force 
la Irelai^l. Albeit ” he writes to the Dail of Salisbury, “ fheiv. 
be in every parish a parson and vicar, yet both their livings toge- 
tlier are not sufficient for one honest inan^ In this particular nt 
least, Ireland has improved, for even a rogue might contrive to 
live well upon a vicarage in our own day. 
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terest ia its vilification must accord a preference. 
Those who wish to know the character of that 
class should know the Darners, 

On the other side of the table, near Mrs. 
Dairier, sat a gentleman of a manner and appear- 
ance very diflerent from that of Mr. Darner. 
He was tall and well proportioned, dressed very 
plainly, with a red, laughing countenance, and 
two large black eyes which seemed to be always 
rambling in search of amusement. 

Well, Darner,’’ said Mr. Leonard, the 
gentleman just described, 1 totally disagree 
with you, in every one of your plans. 1 tinuk 
you will do no service whatever to the peasantry^ 
I think you do not understand them sufficiently. 
[Mr. Dainer smiled.] I think though they are 
ignorant and naked (poor fellows !) and Papists 
to boot, they have as fair a chance of going to 
heaven as the best of ourselves ; that is iriy idea, 
poor devils : even though they do break out now 
and then, human nature is human nature, and niy 
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idea is that all IIhj funds and subscriptions in tlu 
world will not get half a dozen more souls into 
heaven than were on their way before. Half a 
dozen is the outside.” 

And would not the salvation of one,” said 
Mr. Darner, lifting the cote roli to his lips, bt 
worth the whole cost, and all the exertions of the 
Society together?” 

Be worth sixty thousand a yciu 
Sixty million !” 

Besides the bickerings and heartburnings 
that have broken up the frame of society in oiu 
country, the division of families, tlie sundering of 
eaily attachuieiits, the foineiitatiou of civil dis- 
union and the ilifl'usiou of all unchaiitableness 
ill private life ? My idea is, that for die one 
soul wc save by tliis business, we lose fifty.” 

b'or shame, Tom,” said Mrs. Darner, 
you are growing worse and worse every day.” 
1 don’t pretend to any great sanctity,” said 
Leonard. You, my fair and fat and sauctimoni- 
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ous sister, know me a long time, and know me 
to be a blunt plain fellow, that thinks he does 
his duty when he takes care of his neighbour's 
body, and leaves his soul between him and his 
Creator. Tliere is the difference between us. 
Danier is as honest a fellow as any body, but his 
charity all evaporates in smoke. If I find a 
poor fellow starving on my estate, why, (heaven 
forgive me!) I think I do my duty when I send 
him a leg of mutton, and make him an abate- 
ment, while Darner smothers him witli books 
and Bibles and I don't know what. Here’s my 
idea. Give the people bread, and they'll find out 
piety themselves ; make them prosperous and you 
may be sure they will grow virtuous without 
much labour. But hunger and cold are the 
sorriest Martexts in the world.” 

As to want of charity,” said Mr. Darner, 
one circumstance may show you on what side 
that is to be found. You remember last Sunday, 
my love V' 
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Mrs. Darner raised her hands and e^-es with 
ail air of gentle horror. 

V\'e were going to church,’^ continued 
Danfer, in an open carriage, when we met the 
Archbishop's family on their return from Cove, 
within a few perches of the Romish chapel. 
The peojile were all assembled, waiting for mass, 
outside the chapel door, with their eyes fixed 
on the two carriages. You know it is my mis- 
fortune to be very easily confused by any circum- 
stance that places me in a conspicuous situation; 
and it happened, at this moment, that I was in 
ilie act of speaking to the ladies^ when a young 
ragged scoundrel, amongst the crowd, set them 
all in a roar of laughter, by shouting out some 
Irish words. What was tliat expression, my 
dear 

Bawgoon thae heena, my love.^' 

Yes, bawgoon thae heena, meaning 
‘ Bacon-on-Friday,' a sobriquet which the 
benighted and ungrateful scoundrels have con- 
o «5 « 
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ferred, on the converts whom we have with- 
drawn from amongst theni^ and in return for al( 
my exertions for their welfare. I don’t wondt i 
you should laugh. Bacon-on-Friday, indeed ! 
1 never was more ashamed in my life, l in 
not astonished you should laugh. Take youi 
wine, sir.’’ 

Baw^goon thae heefia ! ” cried Leonard. 
m a convulsion of laughter, Oh, the joung 
villain ! ” 

Take your wine, sir/’ 

Bawgoon thae heefia ! ” 

You need’nl repeat it so often, Leonard, 
iiowever.” 

Oh, the young scoundrel. And whar did 
the ladies say ? ” 

They couldhit help laughing when they 
understood what the expression meant.” 

The villain ! Bawgoon thae heeha ! ” 

Come, come, Leonard, lake your wine, 


and have done with it/’ 
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Well, 1 will. Poor fellows ! They will 
have their joke to the last.” 

The benighted creatures ! 

^'•Ah, now, come, Darner, keep your cant 
lor the preachers, and talk like a man. It is 
very easy for you and me to sit down by our 
coal fires, and groan over the sins and ignorance 
of llie poor, starving, shivering cottagers, wluie 
we drink our champaign and hermitage ; but, 
heaven forgive us, I’m afraid that we’ll fart 
otherwise in the other world, for all our hypo- 
crisy, while these poor devils will be reading 
the Bible in paradise/’ 

Fie, fie, Leonard, you grow more profane/' 
Do you know what John Wesley said ? 

Any tiling that escaped the lips of that 
saint must be comfortable.” 

Very well. He said it was impossible 
for a Christian to expect to ride in a coach on 
earth, and go to heaven afterwards. Pick com- 
fort out of that if you cam” 
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The road to Heaven, my dear brother/ 
said Mrs. Darner — 

Is a straight and a narrow one, my dailiiig. 
No thoroughfare for coaches^ Ah, what* non- 
sense ! You and I live in such houses as this, 
and rail at the poor peasantry in their cottages. 
\\ e censure their intemperance, while vve sip 
our marasc/iino ; we shudder at their turbulence, 
while we loll in a coach on our elastic cushioiih. 
We shut tlie gate of heaven against those who 
tread their way thither amongst thorns and 
affliction, and we dream that it w'ill be opeii 
to ourselves, after we have sighed, and moaned, 
and prayed, and believed our way through all 
the sensual indulgences of earth, and stana on 
the portals of the other w^orld, like pri/e- 
Christians, ready fattened for the celestial 
market."^ 

Profane, profane ! 

Oh, Tom ! ’’ 

Oh, Nellv ! I had lather be profane 
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. tlmn hypocritical, that's my idea. Ah, it is an 
easy matter to be a saint, when one has an in- 
come of four thousand a year, with a mansion 
like ‘'this on one's estate. It is easy to sing 
psalms when you have them sent down with 
the newest music from dementi, or Goulding 
and D'Almaine, and can sing them to one of 
liroadwood’s best grand pianos with all the 
additional keys, or a triple action peilal harp, 
it is easy to pray out of a pair of richly-gilt 
Morocco covers, in a handsome pew, with silk 
cushions under one’s knees, and the tber- 
nionietcr at summer heat. It is not difficult to 
be punctual at church, in defiance of distance 
and of weather, w hen one can go there in a 
close carriage and four ; nor to meet round the 
fire at evening and read the Bible, and shudder 
at the poor deluded peasant, who is shivering, 
meanwhile, all alone, by his cold cottage hearth, 
and offering up the idolatrous devotion that 
moves our horror. But the great Lord of 
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nature has his eye upon us, and upon that 
peasant at the same moment. He weighs his 
sufferings and his temptations against his errors. 
He sees his agonies, lie hears his sighs, "and 
iie looks upon the tears of his children, vind 
H e sees our luxury, our self-sufficiency and oni 
presumption. Heaven save us from the sin of 
the Pharisee ! The poor — poor peasant that 
works from dawn to dusk for eight-pence, in 
cold and heat, in shower and sunshine, to shaie 
that eight-pence with the whole population ot 
his little cabin, while you and 1 sit here by oar 
tire-side and judge him over our wine ! W ell, 
well ! continued the speaker, elevating his hands 
and shaking them above his head, 1 ho])e 
we’ll all be saved, one time or another ; come, 
fill your glass, and let us talk of something 
else.’’ 

Talk on, talk on, you began by saying that 
you disapproved of all my plans,” said Mr. 
Damer, with the calm and complacent smile of 
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one who listens good-humouredly and half-amused 
to suggestions which he has no idea of con- 
descending to adopt. 

True, true. Well, about this marriage. 
I think, (you know I always tell my mind freely,) 
I think you are going to sacrifice your ward/’ 

“ Oh, Tom ! ” 

Oh, Nelly! I do not like that Lacy; 
that black-browed, pale-cheeked and ambitious 
plotter. 1 think you would have done much 
more ^wisely if you had wedded her some years 
ago to poor young Riordan. That’s my idea.” 

The dissolute young villain ! ” exclaimed 
Darner, appearing for the first time to be really 
moved by the observations of his brother-in-law. 
“ On this subject, only, I will take the liberty 
of echoing your own words. Fill your glass, 
and let us talk of something else.” 

Poor Riordan ! He was a manly, fine 
young fellow, and worth five hundred such afier- 
<linner martinets as Richard Lacy. My good 
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wishes will always follow him wherever he goes. 
He had all the firmness and ready thought of five 
and twenty before he was eighteen/’ 

And all that firmness and promptitude did 
but enable him to abuse the confidence of friends,' 
to pour the poison of disobedience into the heart 
of a gentle and innocent girl^ to quarrel with his 
own family^ and to quit his country as an ad- 
venturer/^ 

As a patriot, if yon please. An adven- 
turer in the cause of Columbia, the cause ol 
Ijeedom/’ 

The cause of green feathers and epaulettes. 
If he be dead, as rumour tells us he is, 
let us say nothing more, nor better, of him than 
that he lived for love, and died for a green 
jacket.” 

Dead or alive, let Joy be with him in liis 
exile. Ah, Darner, Darner, you should have 
married him to little Esther, and kept him at 
home in Wicklow.” 
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lie is better where he is,” returned Darner. 
“ He is better in his grave ; he lived long 
enougji for his friends and for himself. Wliat 
g 9 od could be looked for at the hands of a baffled 
murderer ? ” 

A murderer ! *’ 

A baffled one, I said ; yes, he had the 
atrocity to make an attempt upon the life of 
Lacy with his own hand.” 

Poll, 1 know what you allude to. And do 
you believe that story ? ” 

It did not want proof.” 

I woukrnt hang a dog upon such evi- 
(:< lice. t was a duel, man. It ha[)pcned 
merely to be an honest one, fought in hot blood 
and without waiting for seconds. Does Lacy 
dare to say that it was otherwise ? ” 

No, no; Lacy is a man of honour, and 
he hals always acquitted Kiordan ; but the cir- 
cumstances speak for themselves. Lacy found 
bleeding on the mountain side, near Drumgoff, 
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and Riordan absconding, as soon as lie had 
placed him in the surgeon’s hands. The case 
was too plain. liven the very pcasaivtry rv- 
garded that unhappy young man as one marked 
out for a life of unchanging woe and gloom. 
They said he had been overlooked in his 
infancy.” 

How overlooked ? ” 

I will find you a better interpreter than 
myself, for the phrase. Mrs. Keleher, who wus 
Riordan’s nurse, as well as Esther’s, is at pre- 
sent living with me, in the capacity of hoiisi - 
keeper, and she will explain it to you in liei 
own admirable idiom.” 

Mr. Darner rang for a servant, and sent liiin 
to find Mrs. Keleher. In a few' minutes after- 
wards, the jiiigling of keys, and the sound of a 
heavy foot, in carpel-shoes, announced the ap- 
proach of this respected functionary. 

The people arc surprised ” said Darner, 
^^that we should be so bigolted, and yet con- 
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limie to be pleased with a papistical house- 
keeper. But they know little of us. Let th(‘ 
fioin be far from Gleiidearg, wlien religion shall 
tVach us to forget our old affections, to look 
cold upon a soul that heaven has made, and 
call it piety. If wc meet a blind man, Tom, 
we must take him by the arm, and guide and 
[)ity, not revile or hate him.’’ 

“ There’s some honesty in that speech,” said 
Leonard, “ and 1 would shake hands with you 
for it, but that it was spoken by the claret 
and not by you. Here’s my idea. A papist — ” 

“ IJusIi ! Mrs. Keleher is at the door.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


The old housekeeper had been heard slowly as- 
cending the stairs, step by step, like Dante on 
the mountain, 

— ihe hinder foot still firmt;] ; 

and made her appearance uhnost before the lust 
sentence had been concluded. She had that well- 
conditioned rotundity of figure, and respectabh* 
neatness of attire, which are usual in her situa- 
tion. Her face, though the foot-print of the 
raven was about her eyes, had that character of 



“ youth ill the heart which some happy beings 
can preserve unaltered amid the decay of youthful 
passiohs and the loss of early friends ; and yet 
this was blended with an expression of affection- 
ate sadness in the old woman’s eyes. The length 
of her countenance, the blackness of her hair 
and eyes, and the sliade of deep olive in her 
complexion, showed her to be a native of the 
soulli-wcstern coasts, where the external pecu- 
liarities of the ancient Spanish colonists are still 
preserved in a remarkable degree. A large 
rosaiy of horn beads, with an uld shilling in- 
stead of a cross, hung conspicuously on the 
‘^anie string as her inlutitude of keys, serving at 
the same time as a symbol of her religious indc- 
])endence tow ard her patrons, and a testimony in 
the eyes of her country friends, of her honest 
adherence to the faith of her ancient village. 

Mrs. Kcleher,” said her master, J sent for 
you to know whether you remember Mr. Kiordan, 
of Roundwood ?” 
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Mr. Francis [{iordaii, that went out with 
the pavthriots ?^' 

The sainc.’^ 

The old woman shook her head with a sad 

t 

smile. 

Kcmcmber Francis Kiordan ? she re- 
pealed. it remember the child 1 mu si in iny 

own aims? You might as well ask me il‘ I 
remember my own, or if 1 recollect Miss Fsther, 
above, herself, for sure it’s the same call i 
have to both. Indeed I do remember him well 
and dearly. Soft be his rest in heaven this night, 

J pray. He lived and died an honour to his 
people."'* 

1 know what you mean by that,” said Mr, 
Uamer. lie died with a green feather in 
liis cap, and a green sash around his waist, and 
you are old enough to remember troubled days. 
There is the secret of your admiration, Mrs. 
Keleher.** 

Another smile, of a different character, and 
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jipparently half su[>pressed, crossed the features 
of the old nurse. 

He ^vas admired, master, by more than 
6iie ; by those that were young enough to feel 
hi» merit, and too young to recollect the troubled 
iiays you talk of.'^ 

Mr. Darner would have frowned at this 
s[>t ech, but that his forehead was too fat, and 
tlie eorrugator muscles too long unused to action. 
He tinned away his head, and sipped his wine. 

Ifl- was worthy of it, whatever love he 
met,” eoniiniK d Mrs. Keleher. He had a 
w arm heart in his breast, he had the eye of a 
hawk, and the tongue of an angel in his head. 
If he burned my house, and then asked me 
to lake him in niy old arms, Td do it. He had 
evej and always a kind of mournful look in his 
eyes, and a tone in Ids voice that would coax 
Knioptv He ’s dead, they tell me, now', and 
buried far ilway from home. It is tJie course of 
nature, that the living should forget the dead, 
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and do their duty by eacii other. Poor Mastcj 
Francis met but little love or kindness while he 
was able to return it ; and who can warm to him 
now, when his own heart is cold?” 

What was the cause of liis being so unfor- 
tunate, Mrs. Keleher ?” exclaimed Leonard, wlio 
was impatient to bring the old lady to the point. 

The poor lad was overlooked, when he 
was a child.’’ 

Overlooked ? How was that ?” 
ril tell you, sir. There are some people 
that have an eye in their head that it is not good 
for ’em to look upon any thing, and if it so hap- 
pened that they’d look upon a child, as it were, 
or a cow, or a horse, or a ha’p’orth at all, and to 
say, ^ That’s a fine child,’ or, ^ That’s a lint 
cow,’ without saying ' God bless it,’ aftlier, tlie 
child would be so far overlooked, and never would 
see a day’s luck from that to his death’s lioai.” 
And who overlooked young Riordan 
There’s the question, sir. Who did it ? 
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1 had him in my arms of an evenin’ at the doore, 
abroad, an’ I singin’ for myself, an’ dandlin’ 
tlie little darling up an’ down, an’ he crowin’ 
an’^ laughin’ greatly. It was a fine calm evenin’, 
an’ the lake as smooth as a looking glass, when 
I seen a woman reelin’ a hank o’ thread, and 
goin’ by the doore an’ fixin’ an eye upon mas- 
thcr Francis. ^That’s a fine child,’ says she, 

^ you have in your arms.’ Well, hardly she 
said Uiii word, when I heard the kettle boilin’ 

*• 

over within upon the fire, an’ I run in to take 
it up, without even waitin’ to make the woman 

say ^ God bless it ! ’ an’ ’insure, when 1 come 
out again to call afther her, there was no ac- 
count to be had o’ the lady, liigh or low.” 

^^And so the child was overlooked?” said 
Mr. Leonard. 

The child was overlooked,” returned the 

• 

housekeeper : an’ I don’t know was it fancy 

•j’ me, but from that hour I thought I saw the 
same mournful look in his eyes that he had till 
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the day he parted me. I never seen two (an' 
sure I ought to know 'em, afther nursin' the 
both of ’em) I never seen two that were so un- 
like in themselves, an’ loved so dearly as him- 
self an’ the young darlin’ above stairs, Miss 
Esther." 

Come, come," said Mr. Darner, with a 
warning voice. 

Oh, ’tis no thraison what 1 say, sure, when 
’tis among ourselves," continued the ^ wo- 
man. I said, before, they loved as I never 
seen man and woman love, an' still they were as 
conthrairy in their ways as two could be. Miss 
Esther, though bein' of a methodish family, 
(forgive us all our sins !) was the merriest child 
I think I ever laid my two eyes on, just as she 
was always, an' as she is this day, heart-broken 
as she is." 

What ! " 

With the sickness, I mean ; with the dint 
o’ the delicacy, inwardly, sure, I said already it 
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is the coorse o’ nature for tlie living to forget 
the dead, an’ I wish no man happier than 
Richard Lacy, now that the turf is green above 
ni*y own poor lad. She was ever an’ always 
laughin’ an’ jokin’ poor Masther Frank about 
his sorrowful wavs. An’ still she had great 
teelin’s, the craither ! She cried a power vvlieii 
she heerd of his death.” 

flow did she spend this evening ? ” asked 
Mrs. j3amer. 

The same as the day, then, ma’am, between 
laughin’ (though there was only a little o’ that 
indeed) an’ shiverin’, an’ faintin’, as it were, but 
sure you were with her yourself, ma’am. She 
had no fit since you saw her. Ah, Masther, 
take it from me, she never had the same heart 
from the day that Masther Francis flitted.” 

tell me now, Mrs. Keleher,” said 
Leonard, in a loud voice, how came you to 
nurse Miss Wilderming? ” 

How come I to nurse her? Why then, 
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the day he parted me, 1 never seen two (an’ 
sure 1 ought to know ^em, aftlier nursin’ the 
both of ’em) I never seen two that were so un- 
like in themselves, an’ loved so dearly as him- 
self an’ the young darlin’ above stairs, Miss 
Esther.” 

Come, come,” said Mr. Darner, with a 
warning voice. 

Oh, ’tis no thraison what I say, sure, when 
’tis among ourselves,” continued the^' Id wo- 
man. I said, before, they loved as 1 ne\er 
seen man and woman love, an’ still they were as 
conthrairy in their ways as two could be. Miss 
Esther, though bein’ of a methodish family, 
(forgive us all our sins !) was the merriest child 
1 think I ever laid my two eyes on, just as slie 
was always, an’ as she is this day, heart-broken 
as she is.” 

What ! ” 

With the sickness, I mean ; with the dinf 
o’ the delicacy, jnwardly, sure, I said already it 
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is the coorse o’ nature for the living to forget 
the dead, an’ I wish no man happier than 
Richard Lacy, now that the turf is green above 
iihy own poor lad. She was ever an’ always 
laughin’ an’ jokin’ j^oor Masther Frank about 
his sorrowful ways. An’ still she had great 
teelin’s, the era it her ! She cried a power when 
she hcerd of his death/’ 

How did she spend tln.-i t*vening ? ” asked 
Mrs, i5arner. 

The same as the day, then, ma’am, between 
laughin’ (though there was only a liule o’ that 
indeed) an’ shiverin’, an’ faintin’, as it were, but 
sure you were with her yourself, ma’am. She 
had no fit since you saw her. Ah, Masther, 
take it from me, she never hud the same heart 
from the day that Masther Francis flitted.” 

^^^n’ tell me now, Mrs. Keleher,” said 
Leonard, in a loud voice, ^^how came you to 
nurse Miss Wilderrning ? ” 

How’ come I to nurse her? Why then, 
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ril tell you that. To be goin’ I was, through 
the village of Roundwood of a time, very soou 
afther I berriu’ my first child, an’ I called in to 
a friend in the place, a lone woman that ktp 
a little shop o’ medicines. ’T is where she was 
when I called, was with Mrs. Wilderming, the 
methodish Lady, and she told me when she 
came in that there was a place for me as nurse, 
if 1 choose to take it, in the town. Laix, never 
say it again, says 1, I’m sure I will so, an glr^* 
to get it. So I got the child the next morning, 
and brought her with me to the same place 
where I nursed Masther Francis, where my hus- 
band’s people were buried, an’ where I laid his 
own old bones when it was the will of heaven 
to pait us.” 

Well, Mrs. Keleher, will you go up stairs, 
and tell Miss Esther, that her uncle wishes to 
speak to her before she goes to rest ? lie wishes 
her to sign a little paper, while her uncle Leo- 
nard is here to witness it.” 
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The old woman replied to this speecli with 
a significant look and a shake of the head, after 
which ;shc turned on her heel, and hobbled to- 
wards the room-door.'^ 

And Misther Lacy, Ma’am, w ill I send him 
in -to you ? 

He will find out the way himself, I dart' 
say/’ returned Mrs. Darner, “ but you may 
bid Aaron go and seek him/’ 

Keleher dt parted ; and Mr. Danu r, 
throwing open a rose-wood desk, displayed a 
document jmrporting to contain die articles of 
marriage between Richard Lacy, Esq., of Round- 
wood, and Esther Wilderniing, of Glendt*arg, 
niece and ward of the comfortable looking 
gt ntlemaii who was now so busy on her bt?- 

hair 

Don’t move the caudles, niy love,” said 
Mrs. Darner, there is light enough. Let there 
be as little form as possible, or you will ter- 
rify the ))oor little timid thing out of her wits.” 
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Nevertheless, Nell/^ said her husband^, 
with a smile, you stood in a very good light 
yourself, the day you and I set our hands and 
seals to the same sort of parchment/^ 

Ah, my love, the case was very different. 
You were my chosen and my only one.’' 

Mr. Darner would have kissed his wife, for 
this .s[)eech, but that the connubial action was 
[)revented by the opening of the door, and the 
entrance of Mr. Richard Lacy. 

He was a low sized man, with a lean, 
hard and bloodless face, e)es full opened, and 
cold in their expression, hair thrown back 
on all sides, so as to conceal no part of a 
countenance whose extent could not admit of 
much retrenchment ; hands little, yellow and 
bony; lips, tliin and envious in their character, 
and a manner that, while it showed a perfect 
intimacy with good society, was yet too 
cial to deserve the praise of elegance. 

He glanced at the open desk, and his 
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appearance, while he took his seat near Mrs. 
Darner, was not free from agitation. Leonard 
gazed* at him with an unliking eje. He 
M’hispered something, in a low and broken 
voice, about the troubled look of the sky, 
and then, fixing his eyes upon the doorway, 
seemed to watch for the entrance of the fail 
ward with the eye of a real lover. 



CHAPTER V 


This night had been appointed for the formal 
signing of the marriage articles. The witnesses^ 
as we luive said were ready, the desk was 

tlirown open, the candles were moved to a 
suitable distance, and every eye was bent 

ii])OU the parlour door. It opened at Icngdi, 

and a figure entered very unlike that of the 
lovely sectarian for whose approach the eyes of 
Lacy longed as for the light. It was that 
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of a tall, muscular, middle aged man, dressed 
in a brown suit, with grizzled hair briislied 
sleekly^ upon his brow, a face, of a deep 
\ellow tinge, sown thick with freckles, and eves 
which had n curious mixture of active thought 
and of solemnity in their expression. 

Well, Aaron,’' said Mr. Darner, what 

your mistress ?’' 

‘‘ She is not coming,” said the servant. 

She wisiies to speak with you in tin- 
drawing room/' 

With me ?” asked J^acy, starting from 
Ins ehair. 

Aaron replied to tliis (piestion by a stare 
i»f calm surpiize, and then stalked after Mr. 
Darner out of the parlour. 

That gentleman found his niece standing in 
a niche formed by one of the lower 

in(lvS\ 8, with a white veil drawn round her 
person, hei* aims folded, with one hand laid 
uj)on her throat, and her person as motionless 
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as a statue. The window curtains were 
drawn back, and the thfii moonlight, falling 
on her pale face and light grey drapery, gave 
something of a spiritual expression to the whole 
figure. 

Well, Esther, pet, why do you keep i;s 
waiting?'’ said Darner, patting his niece af- 
fectionately on the shoulder, Richard is below 
this hour.” 

Uncle,” replied Esther, making an effo.t 
at her usual liveliness of manner, you must 
read the Bible, and learn to bear with nie. 
My valour is oozing out at my finger ends, 
as the time approaches, and I fear you will 
find me out to be an arrant cow'ind befoie 
long.” 

Fie, lie ! you are trembling.” 

Have you discovered it ? Nay then, 
take the honest truth at once, uncle, mvbeait 
is failing me.” 


What should you fear?” 
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1 have enough, I tiiiiik, to make a iiuiid- 
enV lieart beat rapidly, sir. I fear, first, a 

room full of staring guests ” 

But there are none — said Darner, in- 
ten npting her. 

‘^A pair of wax candles, shining in one’s 
eyes, and lighting one up like a player, an 
open desk, a scroll of parchment, and the 
eves of a doubting bridegroom.^’ 

“ Yon are a strange girl.’’ 

You have named my name, as sure as 
there is a moon in heaven. Adam himself 
rould have done no better. But, indeed, in- 
deed, uncle,” she continued, suddenly assuming 
a deep and serious lone, and lifting her haiuls 
to\^ards him, as if in the act of supplication, 
my mind is changing on this marriage.” 
Changing, Esther?” 

'""'Changing,” echoed the beautiful girl, with 
a musing look, while she tossed her head 
significantly several times. Every thing around 
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me, every siglitj every sound, seems to warn iiic 
against it. My dreams are full of threats and 
warning terrors. I cannot tell you why, but 1 
feel as if this marriage were to bring on some 
terrible misfortune.’' 

Oh, Esther, fie ! This is trifling with us 
all,” said Darner, with some impatience. 

Esther bent down her head to hide the burst 
of tears which downed from her at this speech. 
Trifling ?” she repeated, may the friendy <»? 
Esther never know such mirth ! Uucle, I am Mty 
ill ; I am growing worse and woise every hour, 
1 don't know what is the matter, but 1 feel as if 
I had soute dreadftd fortune lianging over me. 
I fear I have not long to live.” 

Mr. Darner became quite fretted at vvlial he 
thought the hypocliondriasm of this speech, and 
reproved his niece with considerable warmth. 

While there was any reasonable ground fur 
your holding back,” he said while there was 
any hope tliat your own early wishes might be 
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realized, I never once pressed you upon this 
point. Did 1 ever for an instant put you to pain 
on llic behalf of Lacy, while the promotion of his 
interests could have injured those of any other 
})erson ? 

Indeed^ uncle Darner, you never did.'’ 

And is there any thing, then, so very un- 
reasonable in my now entreating that you would 
no longer delay the fulfilment of a promise freely 

“ You arc always kind and good/' 

'' Besides," continued Mr. Darner, I hope 
in> Esther will be generous enough to remember 
tliat there are others whose feeligns are not less 
intimately affected by this negociation tliau her 
own. You would not put poor Lacy to the 
agony of such a disappointmerrt, after so many 
years of steady faith and constancy 

li?lher remained for a few moments silent, 
w ilh her face buried between her hands, and then 
raising her person and making an effor t to a}>pear 
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determined, she placed her arm within that of 
Mr. Darner. It is w^ell, thought that geiitlennm 
witliin his own mind ; the usual maidenly pro- 
logue is concluded, and we may shortly hope to 
ha\e the jday begin. 

He led her, still trembling, from the room. 
They reached the hall, upon which the door of 
the dining room opened. Here the courage of 
Esther once more failed her. Her uncle felt her 
hang more heavily upon his arm, and herlhtViU 
<'anie thick and short, as if she were threatened 
with some hysterical affection. At that instant, 
the door opened, and Mrs. Darner made her ap- 
pearaiice. The rigid character of this lady iiad 
always impressed her niece with a certain degree 
of awe, and lliat seatimeut came now most op* 
poi timely to check the deep emotion which 
already began to agitate her limbs, and features. 
Supported, at either side, by her relative.^, slie 
once more summoned resolution enough to ap- 
proach the dreaded door, when some sudden 
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and new occasion made her start and turn her 
head in the altitude of one w'ho listens intently. 

V\ lio said that she asked, in a hurried 
whisper, 

^^That? — what, Esther?’’ enquired her uncle. 

Somebody spoke behind me, somebody 
said ‘Be true!' Did you not hear? I did, as 
plainly as I hear my own voice now.’' 

“It could not be, my love,” said iVlis. 
“ the doors are all closed, and the hall 
is empty.” 

“ 1 heard the words,” repeated Esther, panting 
lieavily “ as plainly as I heard you now. Oh, 
heaven, support me !” 

“ I'he, Esther, fie !” 

“ I have no choice !” continued Esther, look- 
ing upward fixedly, and seeming to address her 
speech to heaven. “ If you hear and see and 
blai:fe me, Francis, remember what I suffered for 
your sake. I do it for the best, O, my good 
guardian, look on me to night ! If, in this step I 
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am about to take, I act at all from selfish or 
unworthy motives ; if my heart be false ; if 1 seek 
my own good in any thing 1 do to niglit, I do not 
ask thee to hold up thine arm ! I do not slum 
the auger that is gathering on my destiny ! But 
my heaiT is silent. My heart accuses me ot 
nothing evil in my intention, and I fear not }()ui 
disj>lea8ure since you know it is my duty and not 
my will that draws me to this sacrifice.” 

Somewhat strengthened and relievoi^ 
this appeal, Estlier proceeded with her friends 
to the parlour, and made her appearance tin re 
N\ith less of confusion then slie had anticij)ated. 
Siie gave her hand, with that cordial understand- 
ing which connects good natured hearts togellu 
to Mr. Leonard, bent her head slightly, and with as 
much kindness as she could assume, to Lacy, 
and then moved quickly to the desk on which 
the marriage articles were laid. 

The agitation of the bridegioom wliile Esther 
took the pen, and prepared with a trembling hand 
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to affix her name to the document^ was scarcely 
less remarkable than her own. His conduct was 
that of one who is upon the brink of some 
intense and long sought happiness, and who fears 
that some sudden chance may yet interpose to 
snatch the blessing from within his reach, even 
when he has already opened his arms for its re- 
ception. liut Ksther, suffering Mr, Darner to 
nuide her hand, had already made the dreaded 
sign which bound their destinies together, and 
his was safe from henceforth. He ceased to 
tremble j and Leonard, wlio watclied him wdtli 
the eye of one but little enamoured of his cha- 
racter, observed a flash of ecstacy, that almost 
approached a degree of triumph break from liis 
eyes, when all the necessary signatures had been 
affixed to this legal document. 

Without much conversation, the company 
separated, after the business for which they had 
assembled had been discharged. The following 
rlay was appointed for the marriage which was 
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intended to be as private as possible. The 
gentlemen left the house, and, soon after their 
departure, Esther was borne to her room in an 
alarming state of weakness. Tremblings and 
fits of syncope succeeded, and kept the family 
during the remainder of the night in a state of 
intense anxiety and agitation. 



CHAPTER VL 


Aaron, the servant already mentioned, was in 
tiie act of crossing the hall, after making an anx- 
ious enquiry into the condition of his beloved 
young mistress, and receiving for the first time 
llie satisfactory intelligence that she had fallen 
into a deep, and apparently refreshing, sleep. 

Poor craither ! he said, poor darlin’ ! 
the light will lave my eyes if you get no better 
in the mornin’ ! Well, friend Davy,^’ he added. 
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addressing a handsome countryman who just 
then made his appearance in the passage leading 
to the servants’ hall. Where are you going, 
now ? ” 

To Glendalough, Misther A arum/’ re- 
turned the stranger, gathering around him the 
folds of his large frieze coat. How’s the 
niissiz ? ” 

Thank you, finely. You nuist’nt spr yet ? ” 

Oh, that I might’nt if I can stop a minute, 
’tis a’most one, an’ 1 have a long road be fore 
me.” 

You must come back, and tak(‘ a little 
nourishment again’ the way. Take off your coat 
and come.” 

With some decent persuasion, Davy Loiigan, 
for that was his name,” as the old story-books 
have it,) was prevailed upon to return and take 
his seat by the blazing fire in the servants’ hail. 
It was a comfortable apartment, floored witli 
brick, with a deal table extending iiearlv 
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the wliole length, and Hanked by two forms of 
the same material. A pair of arm-chairs, in- 
lended as seats of honour for the coachman and 
:he cook, were placed on each side the fire, and, 
those lespected functionaries being now absent, 
Davy Lenigan was invited to take possession 
of that position which was usually occupied 
by tiie Phaeton of Glendearg. 

, Here Jie sat for some moments, while old 
Aaron hurried out of the room, to procure 
materials for vvViiskey punch, which was what 
he meant to intimate by the word nourish- 
ment.” 

Ah, Mrs. Keleher,” said Davy, observing 
tlu^ nurse making some arrangements at the 
end of the room, so this is the w'ay old times 
are forgotten above stairs ! ” 

howl your tongue now, Davy,” said 
the old woman, there's raison in all things.” 

Ah,” continued Davy, with a sad coun- 
tenaiice, its little Misther^^Riordan, my poor 
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young masthcr, ever thought she’d turn on him 
that way in his grave.’’ 

E’howl your tongue, now, Davy.” 

Oh, Masther Francis, they had'nt my 
heart in their buzzom when they forgot you that 
way, an’ the colour you wore the day you died. 
Only four years gone, what four? ’tis’nt, nor 
passin’ three an' a lialf, an’ there she is goin’ 
to put the very de^aiver in your place that 
was the cause o’ your desthrucliou au’ yom 
banishment ! The very de^'aiver ! 'm sure 1 
hard him myself, the day he parted her, talkin’ an’ 
he havin’ her hand betniie the two of his, an’ 
he sayin’ his last word, ^ Be tlirue ? ’ Look, 
Mrs. Keleher, there’s no use in talkin’, but it 
would kill the Danes to hear him sayin’ that 
word, that day ! An’ now to think of hcj 

marryin’ another man, an’ takin’ to JLaev of « 
all the world ! Dear knows, my heart is broke 
from the thoughts of it. An’ sure what Inut 
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if it w as for one of his own profession ^ he 
suflered, but for a inclhodisli ! Ah, dear, dear, 
dear ! ” 

Howl, again Dav7; Aaron will hear you.’' 

A} eh, let me alone. Let ’em all rise out 
of it, for love, afther that. An’ lis’nt that, but 
the talk she used to have herself, about the 
oininthry, an’ the boys ! Ah, Masther Frank ! 
m stlier Frank ! Dear knows I would’nt Mon- 
der if he showed himself to her of a night on 
tile ’count of it.” 

Eyeh ! ” JMrs. Keleher exclaimed with a 
faint sliriek. 

Dear knows, 1 would’nt. Three year an’ 
a half! Sure it takes seven years to make a man 
dead in law, aif it seems there’s only half the 
time wantin’ to make him dead in love.” 

\V ell, well, achree, the dead is dead, an’ 
the livin’ is livin’, let us take care of ourselfs 
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an not to be jedgin" any one. Howl your 
tongue, now^ liere’s Aaron cornin’/^ 

Davy complied, with a kind of groan, and 
in a few minutes, he and the elderly sectarian 
were seated alone, by the fire-side, with a ca- 
pacious jug of whiskey punch steaming lux- 
uriously between them. 

In addition to the feeling of honest hos- 
pitality, Aaron Shepherd had a motive for 
detaining Davy. It had been the old methodisfs 
misfortune, during his time of service with 
Esther’s father, to hear one of those contro- 
versial argumentations by which the mind of 
Ireland, and of England also, was agitated 
about this period. Tllie consequence of this 
circumstance was, that Aaron was presently 
seized with an irresistible passion for polemics, 
and dreamed of nothing less than making 
converts on his own account. He had long 
since cast a hungry eye upon Davy, and 
longed for a good opportunity of awaking him 
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to a sense of his condition. In this, however, 
it was necessary tq employ some skill, for 
Davy was as wary as a plover, and being 
conscious of his own want of theological in- 
formation, while he was fully determined not 
to be convinced by any thing Aai^on could 
urge, he avoided all occasion of controversy 
with that person. Yet he could not altogether 
decline a plain challenge, for Davy had a 
bflVrtier who w as an instructor of youth ; he 
kept a school at Glendalough, wliere young 
people of both sexes were instructed in the arts 
of reading, writing, grammar, book-keeping, 
arithmetic, &c. at the cheap rate of half a 
crown a quarter, while those who aspired to 
classical information, in which also Mr. Henry 
Lenigan was capable of affording some rudi- 
meiital information, paid the enormous sum of 
two guineas a year. He passed in his neigh- 
bourhood for a man of great manners,’^ his 
literary education having taught him to assume 
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a certain suavity of bearing, and occasionally 
a certain euphuism of discourse which impressed 
his neighbours with a high idea of his er*idi- 
tion. Nothing astonished Aaron more than 
that an argument which appeared to hiinself as 
coviucing as a self-evident proposition, should 
produce so little effect on Davy, while the 
latter felt no difficulty so great as that of 
finding reasons for not admitting those con- 
clusions of tlje seclarkn which he was un- 
able to answer. His common resource, wlien 
jnesscd very bard, was to take the matter up 
ill a personal light, and 

— prove his doctrine orthodox 

13y apostolic blows and knocks. 

But, even in this species of logic, he was 
still no adequate match for tluj sectarian, 
whose Irisii blood could be ^ily made to 
rise above the zero of his Christian* tlieory, 
and suggest some tremendous carnal execu- 


tion. 
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After the hearts of* both had been softened 
one half bourns steady application to the 
])unch-jug, Aaron suddenly broke, out of a 
conversation on general subjects, into the 
following speech : 

^^Look you hcther, David Lenigan 1 You 
are a dacent, credible youth,, I love you. 
Your people an’ my people lived in the 
same town, an' dealt together for leas, an’ 
-j^iv^jceries, au’ things, an’ I have every raison 
to love and like you. ” 

Its thrue for you, Misther Aaron, we wor 
ould neighbours, surely. ’’ 

^^An’ its for that raison, Davy, I wish you 
well, an’ I’d wish I had the power to pul 
your father’s child in a palace this blessed 
night. ” 

I nevei^. misdoubted your good will, in- 
deed, Misther Aaron.” 

Don’t Davy, don’t, for the world. An’ 
still, Davy, ” Aaron continued, setting down 

V <2 
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liis tumbler with a solemn face, if I could 
put you in a palace, where would be the gain ? 
The palaces of this world, Davy, are like liouses 
of snow — ’’ 

Davy groaned internally. 

« — Which melt away in the first thaw, an’ 
lave us could an^ defenceless, but the palaces of 
light are the only palaces that’s wwth a Chris- 
tian’s while to look for.” 

1 won’t gainsay that^ ” said Davy, with em- 
phasis. 

^^You could’nt, Davy, if you would. You 

could’nt gainsay the ” 

He was going to say the Bible ; but recol- 
lecting that Davy wa^ not privileged to qualify 
himself for a contioversy on this subject, he 
stopped short, with a smile of pity and coutemp- 
tuous forbearance. Davy perceiipd the sneer, 
and found it impossible to evade the \:ontest 
any longer. 

^'Look hether, Misther Aaron, ” he began. 
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They may say this and that of the Bible, 
an ^ of the best way to heaven, but I'll tell you 
what it is, I seen a man of a day that read 
more books than you or I ever saw in our lives, 
an' I heerd that man say that there was no 
use in talkin', but whether a man was a Roman, 
a Protestant, a Methodish or a Quaker, the best 
way in the world for gettin* into heaven was 
jij3t to go there, simply. 

Well, friend, Davy, an' do you b’lievi^ 
film ^ " 

I does ! " said Davy, stoutly, I tbmk that 
there’s no persuasion * goin’ but r part of ’em 
will go to heaven, some time. ” 

^^What all, Davy?” 

Iss, all ^barrin’ it was, may be, the Turks 

or the Arabians. Ayeh, what talk it is ! Lis- 
ten hether. Wor you ever at Glendalough ?” 

0 

I was,” replied Aaron, with a contemp- 
tuous smile 


Religion. 
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‘^Aiid did you see the seven Churches ? ’’ 

I did. ’’ 

The round tower, and the Cathedhrul, an 
St. Kavin’s Kitchen ? ’’ 

Aaron low^ered his head in dignified assent. 

Well, then, if you did, listen hether. Do 
you mind me- now, Misther Aaron ? The nias- 
iher abroad has the heigth o’ that table o’ 
bibles of all sorts and sizes, and he thinks he’s 
the firsht that^s bringing ’em into Ireland. But 
harken hether ! DSia you think the saints, an’ 
the great people long ago, that built them 
churches, that stone roof, and that round 
tower, that all the masons in Europe could ’nt 
do the likes now, if they were at it from this 
till rnornin’, do you think them saints did’nt 
know anythin’ o’ the scripthurs? ” 

Aaron was silent for a momentfJ 
^^Do you think,” continued Davy, pressing 
his question, ‘‘ that them saints are burnin ’ in 
"liell this day? ” 
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I judge nobod}^, but 

There why ! cried Davy in triumph, and 
you talk to me of bibles and things ! Ayeh, 
Misther Aaron, lake it from me, tis’nt by readin’ 
or writin’, we’ll ever get into heaven, only by doin’ 
our duty properly. ” 

^^Hold you there!” cried Aaron, “there’s 
the point, you know. What is your duty, 
Davy ? ” 

“My duty,” said David, -a little puzzled, 

“ is, as I may say, to do my^uty, as it were, by 
all manner o ' people, high an’ low, gentle an’ 
siiny)le ; that’s my maxim, an’ that’s what 1 
go by ever.” 

“ Well, an’ will I tell you a plain truth now, 
Davy, as a friend ?” 

“ You’re freely welcome.” 

“ Why then I will. You know no more of 
your 3uty, Davy Lenigaii, than that cat on the 
stool. You belong to a church that leads you 
about like poor J31md BulF, with a hankitcher 
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Oil eyes, an’ a gag on your mouth, an' 

most commonly 'tis where it leads you is to the 
gallows-foot, to edify your friends with a 
lamentation. Did you ever see a methodist 
hung?’^ 

If 1 didn’t’^ said Davy warmly, I seen 
niethodishes that desarved it. The pri^e an' 
the con^ait o’ ye bates the world. Ye’re just 
the dandy Christhens above all others ! Ayeh 
what talks! Ye think it is 'a standin’ collar Und 
a low crowned hat^that ’ll take ye into heaven. 
1 don’t know my July ! E’ howl your tongue, 
you foolish man ! I suppose if 1 axed the same 
question o’ yon, youd’ tell me your juty was to 
comb your hair straight, an’ spake through your 
nose, an’ to keep your knees bent in walkin’, 
an’ your crubeens turned in, an ’ to wear a shovel 
of a hat upon your^ pole, and a round cut coat. 
That’s the whole o’ the methodlshes catechism. 
All the deffercnce betune us is, that 1 let the 
priest lead me to heaven his owai v» ay, an’ you 
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igive you sowl to the tailor. It’s tbrue for 
Thady Ryan, the poet westwards, what he says 
o’ ye, in hi« ballad o’ the Recantation of 
Father Hannan, an* he spakin* o’ the Catholic 
Church : — 

ihrougli Europe (s<iys> he) did resound 
The kiws she did expound — 

Why did you (says he) attempt to forsake her^ 

Jlcr banners she disjdayed 
In thriumph night an’ da)', 

She's slmparior (sa^ he ) to Swaddler or Quaker. 

** Mind, 1 don’t say any thing again’ the twad- 
dlers for indnstherin*. They’re strict an’ cre- 
dible people, surely, in that line. But as for tlit 
religion — ” 

Here Aaron could hold no longer — 

''You poor despiseable papist!” he began, 
'‘it is like you’ an’ your people, to be alwavs 
ignorant^ an’ presumptuous; I will prove t»^ 
you — ” 

" Howl a minute!” cried Davy, ^rignoraut an 
presumptuous ? Before I hear Jinother word from 
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you now, aflher that, I must know what raison you 
have forsayin* it. Tell me this, he added, rising 
from his chair, and confronting the sectarian with 
anattitude of imposing majesty ; ^^if you're such 
a great fellow entirely, can you calculate the 
aiclipse o’ the moon ?” 

This was a thunderstroke. Aaron, so far from 
being able to answer Davy’s question in the 
affirniitive, did not even find it intelligible. He 
winced, and shrunk from the learned scrutiny of 
Davy’s glance, but his confusion betrayed him. 

^^You can’t !” cried Davy, in great triumph : 
^^An ’ you talk to me of ignorance ? Poh !” And 
snapping his fingers in the face of his opponent, 
with a shrill exclamation of scorn, he turned round 
upon his heel and resumed his seat. 

The controversy was here interrupted by strangt' 
sounds above stairs. In the room directly over 
their heads, they heard the noise of ihany feet 
hurrying to and fro, as if some accident had 
taken place, and, in a few minutes, the old nurse 
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was seen hobbling into the hall with symptoms of 
wild alarm and confusion on her countenance. 

Aaron Shepherd! Aaron Shepherd/' she ex- 
claimed, wringing her hands with an air of grief 
and impatience ! run, run for the docthor, as fast 
as ever you can lay leg to ground ! Th^^young 
rnissiz is in a fit, an^ I’m afeerd she’s dyin.’ *’ 
Dying’ , woman 

‘‘ Dyin away with you, Aaron, or he never 
”iiL,overtake her alive ! Oh, vo ! there 1 hear ’em 
again above stairs! Run Aaron, run for the bare 
life!” 

This was the signal for general consternation* 
In one minute Aaron and his low hat were speed- 
ing through the moonshine in one direction, while 
Davy lAUiigaa took the wiki mountain road which 
led to Gleudalough, not displeased at the opportu- 
nity of escape from his polemical opponent, and 
little afflicted at the condition of Esther; for her 
infide^lity to his master had shaken, considerably, 
the interest she possessed in his affections. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The most striking characteristic of the Wicklow 
scenery is that of intense, though not oppressive, 
loneliness. The road which our polemic pursued, 
after ieavingc the mansion of Glendearg, was a 
wild and broken track, winding amid a wilder- 
ness of mountain heath, and granite. Sometimes a 
stream, hurrying downward through the masses 
of rock that made the desert horrid, broke sud- 
denly upon hia patli, foaming and glittering in tlie 
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moonlight, and making a dreary sound in the 
midnight solitude. Sometimes the distant 

barking of a dog augmented the sense of 
extreme loneliness which the scene occasioned, 
by the slight suggestion r)f a contrast which it af- 
forded. Sometimes a gust of swept 

down between the iissurcs of the hills, and 
ImiTying along the valley side, sunk dowm and 
whist again, with a wail that had something 
iajt of a supernatural effect. The beautiful 
terrors of the scene were, however, all lost on 
Davy. 

A cloud had stolen across the moon, when 
he descended that rugged part of the road 
which leads downward upon the lake of Lug- 
gela. He stepped out upon a irock, which 
overlooks the valley on the north-western side, 
and endeavoured, in the dim light, to gather in 
the outline of the scene beneath him ! This 
enchanting little region, like all the lake 
scenery of Wicklow, owes its principal fascia- 
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ation to the effect of contrast which is pro- 
duced on the beliolder’s mind by the dreary 
wildness of the barren mountain road by 
which it is approached. While our pedes- 
trian stood upon tlie rock, the veil was sud- 
denly 1?ri^hdrawm from the disk of the ^^full- 
blown mooiiy find a flood of tender light 
was poured upon the scene, clothing the cliffs, 
the lake, the trees, and the whole coup d’ceil 
in a mantle of bluish silver. 

He saw, beneath him, embosomed among 
the brown hills, a little valley full of beauty, 
full of varied loveliness, full of charac- 
ter, and of romantic interest. On his right 
was a deep glen, rugged with masses of 
granite, and intersected by a small stream w'hich 
supplied the basin of the lake, and whose 
origin was concealed amid the windings of 
the barren defile. Following the course of 
this stream, the eye soon beheld it creeping 
out from anifcng the rocks, gliding with many 
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a snake-like winding along a green and culti- 
vated champaign, and mingling into the lake 
will) so gentle a current that the profound 
repose of its gleaming surface was unbroken 
by a single curl. Beneath him, on lii| left, in 
a nook of this sequestered vallej, com- 

manding the beautiful plain before described, 
stood a mansion in the pointed style of archi- 
tecture; and here the scene was enriched and 
Iv^oianizcd by plantations, pleasure grounds, 
garden plats, and other luxurious incidents, 
which gave a softening character of leisure 
to the retreat. Farther to his left, lay the 
calm expanse of water, from which the scene 
derives its name, and which occupied an area 
between three lofty mountains, each of which 
descended suddenly upon the very borders of 
the lake, and presented a variety of shore 
whiclf was wonderful in a scene so limited. 
On one side appeared a tumbling cliff, com- 
posed of innumerable loos%, masses of 
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granite, piled together to the height of a 
thousand feet, without a single trace of vegetation : 
farther on, the waters kissed the foot of a 
hill, that was clothed, from the summit to the 
very verge of the lake, in a mantle of the 
freahest verdure : farther on still, the shores 
were shadowed by over-hanging woods of pine 
and beech, and before the circuit of the basin 
had been made, the waters wxre found rolling 
in their tiny wavelets of crystal, over a l^vel 
sandy beach, composed of triturated granite, 
and forming the border of the lawn already 
mentioned. The effect of the whole picture 
was heightened, at this moment, by the peculiar 
light, which softened down tlie rougher 
features of the scene, and gave a gentle and 
sparkling brilliancy to those parts that were 
distinguished by their beauty and refinement. 
Over half the surface of the lake, the gigantic 
shadow of Carrigamanne mountain (the gramitc 
cliflf before llescribed) was ffung by the 
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declining moon, willi a sharp distinctness of out- 
line, veiling half the waters in the deepest shade, 
while the remainder mimicked the vault of the 
star-lit heaven above within a plain of bright 
and streaky silver. 

The poor pedestrian remained, gazing long 
upon this scene, for he remembered the time 

when his young master, Francis Riordan, and 
liimself, were accustomed to spend whole summer 
days the lake, paddling luxuriously along 

the mountain sides, or standing out in the 
centre and looking for trout. He remembered 
the time when he sat resting on his oars in 
the bow, while the slight and beautiful boy 
was wont to lie back on tlie stem seats, for 
many minutes togetlier, gazing on the glassy 
water, and humming over that enchanting 
air,* the character of which is so exquisitely 

* ifhe air of Lug:gela, to which Moore has adapted that per- 
jectioa of lyric melody, commencing 

NO; not more welcome the faify numbers, &c.’^ 
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adapted to the scene from which it takes its 
name. 

On a sudden, the ears of Davy were greete<i 
by a strain of music so singular, so novel in 
its character, and yet so sweet, that it bound 
him to the spot, in an ectasy of surprize and 
admiration. It seemed like a concert of many 
instruments, and yet it w'as little louder in its 
tones than the murmuring of a hive of summer 
bees. Sometimes it swelled out into a«^rain 
of wailiug harmony like the moan of ^n Eolian 
harp, and sometimes faded away into 


A sound so fine that notliin^ lived 
’Tween it and silence. 


And then a rich masculine voice, improved 
into an almost magical sweetness by the 

loneliness of the place, took up the following 
melody, which was executed with a skill that 
told of continental accomplishment : 
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ilai'k ! hark ! the soft bu^le sounds over the tvood, 
And liirills in I'je silence of even ; 

Till faint and more faint, in the tar solitude, 

It dies on the poilals ol heaven ? 

But echo springs up from her home in the rock, 
And seizes the poiisluug strain ; 

And sends the guy diallcnge w*th shadowy mocI< 
From mouatoin to nountain again. 

And again ! 

From mountain to mountain again. 


IT. 

Oh, «Ims let my love, like a sound of delight, 

Jle ai^fund thee while shines the glad day, 

\nd leij\e thee, unpaiiiM, in the silence of night, 

And die like sweet music aws} . 

While hope, with her warm light, thy glancing eye tills j 
Oil, say, “ Like that echoing strain, 

'Fhougli the sound of his love has died ovei’ the hills, 

Jt will waken in heaven again,’’ 

And again ! 

Jt will waken in heaven again. 


The soijg ceased, and the listener could hear 
the words, Again, and again ! floating ofi‘ 
and fainting in the bosom of the distant vallies. 
In a few minutes a small boat emerged from 



that part of the lake which was darkened by 
the shadow of the mountain^ and gliding rapidly 
over the star-spangled abyss that lay between, 
buried its light keel in the sandy beach above 
described ; two men leaped on the shore, and 
Davy thought he saw, from the head-dress of 
one, a plume of coloured feathers waving ir 
the moonlight. The night was so calm, that he 
could hear the voices of both with perfect dis- 
tinctness, Perceiving that he of the ^dume 
was about to take the road to Koundwood, Davy 
hurried forward on his own track, measuring 
his speed so as that he might encounter the 
stranger as nearly as possible at the point on 
the heath where the two roads joined. 

In tiiis he was successful. The stranger, 
in answer to Davy’s courteous greeting, touched 
his hat lightly with his linger, and, folding his 
cloak around him, continued his journey in 
silence. Wlien they bad reached that turn 
in the road at which, by a single step, the tr'*- 
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veller may shut out from his view the delicious 
valley above described, the stranger, who seemed 
to be well acquainted with the scenery, turned 
suddenly round, and gazed for a long time, 
without the least sound or motion upon the 
moonlit scene. At length, seeming to gather 
Ins arms more closely upon his breast, and 
bending his head low, he strode forward, at a 
moie rapid pace, and soon overtook Davy, who 
was loittnng a few paces in advance. 

Do you go to Roundwood, friend ? asked 
the stranger, in what Davy called an Englified’' 
accent. 

This was the sp?ll-word wdiich, like the first 
s})eech addressed to a spirit, put an end to Davy’s 
silence, and left him free to become as inquisitive 
and communicative as he pleased. 

litjtle beyant it plase your honour,^’ he 
said, touching his hat ; ‘‘ as far as Glendalough,’’ 

“ Do 5^ou live at the Seven Churches, then?"’ 

‘‘Ido, sir, just hard by the barrack of DrumgoflF, 



where my brother keeps a little school. I was 
over among the mountains, a piece, at Misthiir 
Darner’s, of Glendearg, getting him to put in a 
good word for me with the Archbishop, in regard 
of the lase o’ my little place, over.” 

He paused, as if in the expectation that tlie 
stranger might put in a word, to sustain his share 
of the conversation, but the latter continued 
silent. 

Great doings at Gleudearg, sir,” Daw, 
added ; nothing but marryin,’ marryin,’ ever uiT 
always.” 

Even this bait failed to awaken the stranger’s 
curiosity, and for some iniuutllfe both were silent- 
Dear knows, then, this is a lonesome road,” 
was Davy’s next effort at openiug a confidential 
intercourse. I would’nt like to cross the 
uiouiitaiiis to Roundwood alone to-night, not that 
1 ever saw anything uglier than myself, thank 
heaven, in all my rambles, but people says a 
dale about sperrits, that way at night. Will you 
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take it as an offence, sir, now, if I ask your honour 
one question '! ” 

That will depend altogether, my good 
friend, upon the nature of the question itself.” 

Surely, sir, surely. Well, it’s what I was 
goiug to say was, that I know a family from 
^ Dublin diat come here last year, and of all the 
world, I never heard anything more like the tone 
o' their voice than what your liouour’s is. The 
JS ortons, sir, a line likely family indeed, aud ’tis 
what I ti^ought wlien I heard your honours, w as 
that may be, says I, ’tis one o’ the young 
Misthur Nortons 1 have there, and sure enough, 
says, 1 ’lis ]Misthi|| George, that w^ent out with 
the pathi iots, for I see the green feather flirtin’ up 
in his hat, an’ he coinin’ up the road?” 

My voice, then,” said the stranger, ‘Gs not 
unfamiliar to you ? ” 

I dt!tlare then, no,” said Davy, 1 have a 
leelin’ greatly in myself when i hear you talkin,’ 
as 1 may say.” 
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Aiid the best conjecture you can make is 
that I am young Mr. Norton of Dublin?'^ 

Fm thifikiii’ so, sir.’^ 

I hope I may not find all iny old friends in 
Ireland so forgetful, and yet there are many there 
by whom Ido not feel anxious to be recollected. 
Your name is David Lenigan V 
It is, abo’ boord 
Were you ever in service?^' 

Never but the once’t when 1 was coortin’ 
Gracey Gu«rin.’’ 

And would you know,^’ said the stranger in 
a hollow voice, standing still himself, and causing 
David also to do so, by laying# finger against his 
shoulder. Would you know your master if 
if you saw him again ?” 

At this <|westk)n, David drew back with a 
secret misgiving at the heart, and a cold creeping 
of the skin, such as is occasioned by the extremesl 
horror of which human nature is capable. He 
gazed fearfully on the tall figure that stood before 
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nitn, and as the moonshine fell upon his worn 
and sallow comitenaiice and large watery eyes, 
a territic recognition begair to aWake within his 
heart. The stranger, mean while, remained 
standing at his full height, his head thrown back, 
as if to invite enquiry, one foot advanced a little, 
and one worn hand gathering the drapery of his 
capacious war-cloak around his handsome person. 

‘^Aye 1’^ he said, aft^r a long pause: I have 
riumphed ! Once morel I tread the land I trod 
in childhood, once more, with an unsullied name, 
I w alk the soil that hides the ashes of iny fathers ! 
1 left it poor, I return wealthy ; I left it in shame 
for my species, in sorrow' for the name of man, 
I stand to gaze upon it now, proud of that 
name, and proud that I belong to such a race of 
beings. I look upon these hills, the lakes, the 
^ streams, the woods, and that pale moon that 
lights their loveliness, and I say, Shine on, for 
we are worthy of your light ; bloom on, for w e 
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are worthy of your beauties ! I have seen, at 
last, that sight for which niy boyish heart had 
yearned almost to bursting. 1 have seen a 
people rising in their anger, and challenging 
the rights that nature gave tiieiii. I have lifted 
iny hand with theirs towards the free heaven, 
and struck with them for liberty. I have seen 
them prosper, I have seen tyranny struck to the 
dust; and now my heart*is satisfied. Men now 
may turn their swords into j> lough shares and 
pruning hooks, for tiuw have done enough to 
show that the old spirit still lives upon the 
eat til, and to give a Grecian lesson to pos- 
terity.” 

At the close of this speech, l^avy had just 
recovered sufficient presence of mind to stretch 
out his hands towards the stranger, and ex- 
claim, in a hoarse and broken whisper, w hile his 
teeth chattered, and his limbs shook with fear 
Oh, Masther Francis, is it you ? ” 

My poor fellow,” said the stranger, still. 
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in the same loud and excited tone: I am in- 

deed yonr master, Francis Riordan.’^ 

The faitliful servant remained for a con- 
siderable time without the power of speech. 

We thought you were dead, sir,'' he gasped 
furtli at length. 

^^"There was a time wiien I would have re- 
joiced to give occasion to sut h a rumour," said 
Riovdan: but what a brilliant fortune I would 

then have lost ! To the cause succeed to 

i 

uhicJi I, had devoted my life and labour, to come 
back once more in health and honour to iny na- 
tive laud, and even, before my youth had fled, to 
return with all my youthful hopes accom- 
[dished." 

But, Masther Francis, ar'nt 3^011 afeerd, for 

all ? " 

Afraid ! of what?" 

Davy cast a glance over each shoulder, a\- 
ternatel3^, as if to be assured that they stood 
alone in the wilderness, and then said, Why 
G 2 



then, nothin’, sir, only of that ould business 
about the boys you know,” 

Francis burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. “ Nay, nay,” said he, I can’t think 
there is great danger of my finding people’s me- 
mories so very acute. My enemies nmst not 
have sharper recollections than my friends.’' 

Ayeh, then, 1 declare I would ’iit trust 
Richard Lacy for forgetting.. ' 

Nor I, nor I, if i: were his interest any 
longer to remember.” 

O then, O then, sure, Masther, ’tis it that 
is his inlherest, an’ nothin’ else. O dear ! O 
dear, dear I Oh, Esther Wildenning ! the heifc- 
vens look down on you this blessed night ! ” 

The moment he had said these words, the 
stranger seemed on a sudden to have lost a foot 
of his customary stature. His proud and 
soldier-like bearing was altered in an instant. 
He walked off the road and sat down, for some 
moments, on a rock which lay near, evidently 



g:reatly affected, but not hiding his face, nor by 
any avoidable action suffering his agitation to 
appear/' 

Come hither ! " he said to his attendant, 
after a pause of painful silence, what do you 
say of Esther ? 

Oh, then, Masiher Francis, 1 declare I 
(lo’nt like to say any thing about it to you." 

Speak on ! " suit* Itiordan, with a porten- 
tous calmness in his accent. 

You’re sick and weary now, sir, afther 
your journey," 

Speak on, speak on," repeated Riordaii 
in the same tone. 

Come on to Roundwood, Masther, an’ Ell 
tell you, when you’re well an’ hearty in the 
moniin'. Dear knows, a sleep would be bet- 
ther to you now than news like this." 

Speak, sir ! " cried Francis, in a voice of 
sudden passion, springing to his feet, and shaking 
his clenched hand in the /ace of liis servant, 
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speak, sir, or I will strike you to the earth! 
\ oil hint a horrid ruin in my ear, and bid me 
wait your pleasure for the telling; you fling me 
on a rack, and bid me sleep ! \\ hat of Miss 

V\ ilderming ! 

Sh<^ is ” Davy began 

Dead ! ’’ cried the soldier, observing him 
hesitate. 

Not dead, sir, no—/ — 

Not dead, thank liiaven ! lUit ill ? 

f 

^Visha faix, liiat's not it, sir, neither. 

What then ? He looked for some mo- 
ments closely into David’s face, and said, with 
a vexed laugh : ‘‘She is not married, sure ? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir ! ” 

“ No ! cried Riordun, starting back, with 
a burst of enthusiastic confidence, My Esther 
is not false ! In all my toils, in all my sufl'erings, 
in all my trials, dangers, and afflictions, that 
base, ungenerous tloubt has never crossed my 
mind, even for an .instant. My breast is full of 
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confidence towards her. Oh, I am as sure of 
Esther's love as I am of iny own truth, in her 
regard, of your fidelity, of Lacy's hatred ! " 

He paused, as if in expectation of Davy’s 
speech, but the latter continued silent, looking 
fixedly on the ground, and giving utterance occa- 
sionally to a deep moan. 

What is it tlK»t you fear to tell me, Leni- 
gan '! continued the young patriot, why do 
hesitate, and moan, and look downwards ? Out 
^vith it man, wiiatcver be the event. One thing 
at any rate, J cannot fear, and that is Esther 
Wilderming's unkindness. I never will look 
upon her face with a sad heart, unless 1 should 
live to see her in her coffin." 

Why tlieu, since you say ^ coffin’ Masther," 
said Davy, I declare I’d rather see her in 

her coffin, than where she is to be, in misther 
Lacy’s house." 

Than where ? " said Riordan, stepping 
back, and speaking in a whisper between his 
teeth. 
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Oh, then in Lacy’s house ! ” 

Wliat have you said ?” cried Riordaii, lean-' 
ing with both hands on David’s shoulder and 
speaking in a low voice. Nay, speak not ! — 
do you think 1 can bear that?’’ 

Oh, Mastbcr Frank ! ” 

Listen, or I will tread your into powder I 
Answer each question 1 shall ask you briefly, 
quickly, and most truly, sir, or I will stop your 
speech for ever. Wliere is Esther ? ” 
t^Over at Glendearg.” 

And well ? ” 

Iss, puity well,” 

‘‘ Married,” he paused and panted heavily, 

married, or not?” 

Not married, yet.” 

What then ? She is contracted ?” 

Yes.” 

To whom ? ” 

To Richard Lacy.” 

Torture and death ! ” the young man cried 
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aloud, flinging Lenigan fioin him, and slainping 
furiouslj against the road. 

He stood for some minutes in an attitude 
of rigid agony, with both hands pressed upon 
his forehead, and the fingers twined in his liair, 
as if with the intention of tearing it up by the 
roots. 

Let there bt;’' he said at last, ‘‘ no error 
here. Is it that Lacy ? Has she given her- 
s(?lf away to my enemy ? '' 

‘‘ To him, then, and to no other.” 

Oh, you have said enough ! My heart will 
burst — Stand back ! Oh, what a rival ! ah, stand 
aside, for I am losing breath — Oh, peaceful 
moon, what constancy is this ! Come hither, sir, 
let me lean on your shoulder.*’ 

Wisha, dear knows — ” 

'' Stand still. Fie, fie, my lieart is beating like 
a boy’s. I never dreamed this might be possible. 

1 am very feverish. Oh, shame ! shame ! shame ! ” 

G 6 
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Dear knows, sir ! 

How she deceived me, and how I 
loved her ! I would have staked my life upon 
her truth — 1 would have died for her, and 
she forgets me ! Married to Lacy ! W hy, of 
all the names on earth, should she have chosen 
that one to cmse me with ? Ol), if the memories 
of our early love, that very bank, that stream, 
that quiet grove, the lonely twilight and the young 
flesh dawn, that hud so often lighted us in our 
accustomed walks — if all these recollections had 
not power to hold her to her ancient faith, why 
need she, at the least, have struck the blow so 
deeply ! I told her, at our parting, that 1 could 
not change, and I spoke the truth. I have been 
templed, too. Wealthy, and beautiful, and 
high-born was the being that put my true affec- 
tions to the trial. I was poor then, and friendless, 
and 1 went up all alone to the house top, in the 
calm and burning noontide, to look to the east 
and think of her whom I had left in our own 



distant island. 'J1ie sky was clear and still, the 
woods were silent, a stream plashed at a little 
<listance, and I thotight of former times. I 
lifted my hands to heaven, and I said, No ! 
let my fate he gloomy as it may, let me die 
\OLing, and in a foreign land, but never will 1 
meditate '^Cjlseliood to my country, or to my 
love. 1 kept^‘ my truth, and this is my 
n ward! ’’ 

“ Oil, then, sir,” said Davy, 1 have liiat 
notion o’ the wonu u, that if they wished to provt^ 
thruc, itself, they coukl’ni keep from rovin’ an' 
to do their be slit/’ 

But she has found her punishment even m 
lier crime. Married to Kicliard Lacy I could 
not eiirse her more deeply than to wish Laev s 
lieart in tlie breast of him who was to govern her 
desliny. Ah, fie upon her falsehood ! I am a 
fool to trouble myself about it. — Davy !” 

Well, masther ? ’’ 

** When is the marriage to take place 
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“ This week, sir, as 1 hear.” 

“ Ah, shame uptni her ! And at Glondearg 
j^rovuleu^ she is betlticr beiore then, 

“ WJiat, is she ill, then ? \\ hat’s the matter t 
Spciik, sir! Yet, what is it to lue / 'Jell me 
nothing of it. IVoin ihi.s time forward^ 1 disclaim 
all interest in that cold, fickle creature I iiavc 
done with her for ever. What ! .he is not tlieii 
suffered to carry it through with unruffled plumes 
and a heart entirely free. Well, well, though 
slie is worthless, I am sorry to hear this.” 

Ah, masther, you’re too hard upon 

her.” 

Do you think so David ! You are a faith- 
ful fellow.” 

’Tis unknown, sir, what coaxin' an’ arguefviir 
they had at her, over at Glendearg, to make her say 
the word that she’d marry Lacy, 

Ha ! do you know^ this ?” 

To be sure, I do. Did’nt she remain 
shut up ill her house for as good as four years 
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almost, without setiiu' a crather^ hardly, until we 
heerd of your death? ” 

Aye, I forget ; you spoke of some such 

rumour. And Esther heard of this V 

The world wide heard of it. Sure it was 
printed in the papers all over Ireland. ^Tis afther 
liTai^ sur^ Eacy come coortin’ of her agin, an’ 
she vvouhrnt liil«^ 3 ^ny thing to say to him for a long 
wliile, only the death of lier mother, an’ Mr. 
Damer’s arguefyiii,’ an’ every thing, forced her to 
jl at last, an’ she got the sickness on the head 
of it.” 

Forced her !” cried Riordan, in a tone of 
extreme surprise, 

Iss — Misther Darner.” 

And does he think,” the young man ex- 
claimed, with sudden vehemence, does he im- 
agine that he can complete this sacrifice while 
she has got a friend on earth to save her ? 1 am 

in error here. Her parents dead, her guardian 
cold and cruel, her hope of my return for ever de- 
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Jstroyed, and her own health decayed. I have 
wronged, and 1 will save her; I will snatch her 
from him at the altar\s foot, and when 1 liave 
placed her at iny side again, let rue see the man 
who dares to come between us. Hold, Davy, 
stop one moment. You must return to Glendearg, 
and take from me a note to Esther W’iderming. 
To-night I sleep in RouiuKvood * C()-niorrow, some 
business takes me to Enniskeriv, but I will be 
witli you at Glendalough, to hear your answer, in 
the evening, and that must guide us in our future^ 
conduct.'^ 

He wrote with a pencil a short note, which hr* 
folded and placed in the hands of his attendant, 
bidding him use the needful secrecy iii its dv- 
livery. 

I’ll give it to Mrs. Kc leher,” said Davy, 
for, dear know^s, I’m in no hurry at all to have 
any talk with Misther Aaron !” 

What, is poor Aaron Shepherd living 


still 
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‘‘ Oh, then ’tis he that is, aii^ 'tis 1 that has 
raison to know it.” 

Poor Aaron !’^ 

Dear knows, I think that man would bother 
the world, convartin' ’em. I declare to iny heart what 
I ait an’ dhrink at that house doesn’t do me good, 
I’m so siiT^diered from bibles, an’ thracts of all 
kinds. Aiguefyiifj ^rguefyin’, for ever. Erra, sure 
if a man had a head as long as my arm, ’twonid 
set him to have an answer ready for every question 
they’d ax him that way. But J’rn promised a copy 
o’ the Fifty Itaisons next week, an’ indeed when 
I get it I’ll give Aaron his due. Well, masther 
i'rank, good night, sir, an’ the heavens bless an’ 
direct you. I’ll go no farther now, as I’m to return 
to Glendearg.” 

Good night, good fellow. I will remember 
your honesty and your attachment, David, when 
I am once more at peace.” 

Oh, then, don’t speak of it, masther Frank. 
’Xis enough^for me to see you well, an’ hearty, an’ 
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more than 1 expected to see, sure. \\ ell, well, 
only to think o’ this ! Alive and here in Ireland 
afther all ! That I may never die in sin, but it bates 
out all the fables that ever was wrote.” 

He turned away, and, as he descended through 
the rocks, Francis could hear him, at a long dis- 
tance, in the calm moonlight, singing thi’' foil owing 
lines of a controversial ballad t 


Wlien woeful lieiesy 
And infidel Jty 

Condnned for lo raise diseonsolation, 
y'ou forsook that holy (‘huieli 
That would not lave you in the hiich, 

And publicly denied your ordination, 
name it will appear 
Through Ireland far arnl near, 

In Limerick, in (Jork and Dungannon, 

In Belfast ami Dublin town 
Your conduct will be shown 
An' tbeydl talk o’ the revolted Father Hannan.” 


Young Riordan remained for several minutes 
gazing on the moonlit desert, by which he was sur- 
rounded, and (leliveiing up his mind lo the roman- 
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tic nature of the scene, and of the circumstances 
under which he now beheld it, after years of 
suffering and of exile. 

“ Alive, and here in Ireland ! he exclaimed, 
repeating the words of his old follov^ er — Even 
so, my drooping country. 1 left these hills in 
sorrow and in fear, and now 1 come again, in 
joy aiul safety, to ciialleuge the fulfilment of my 
youthful dreams. Ye hills, that seemed to my 
infant fancy the boundaries of earth itself ; ye 
barren wilds, that my untutored eye could find 
as blooming as the gardens of Armida ; ye 
lakes and streams, into which 1 have so often 
gazed, and longed to dive into the mirrored 
heaven beneath ; ye fresh, familiar winds, that 
even now waken in my mind a thousand sudden 
sweet remembrances ; ye rocks, trees, waters, 
all ye shapes and hues that constitute my home, 

I hail you from my heart ! There’s not a bell 
blooms on the brow n heath of these, my native 
mountains, ^ut my heart low?s with a particular 
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fondness. There’s not a rock frowns downward 
from tliose dreary siiminits but leaves the luxuries 
of all the tropics behind-liand in my estimation. 
Oh ! and shall ye still greet me with the same 
young and constant smile; shall ye still offer to 
my sense the same unaltered sights and sounds ; 
shall the winds blow, the waters i un. llTc mountains 
and the rocks rebuke the morniifg vvitli the same sad 
frown as in my infancy, and all remait] un- 
changed, except my love ? I will not tliink it. 
Now, from this time forward, T never will anti- 
cipate an evil. My life has been a life of lears 
and toils, and now I never more will cease to 
hope. The cloud may gather dense, as night it- 
self, above my head, but, ’till it bursts, 1 never 
will believe that it bears thunder in its womb. 

I must succeed ; T must be gay and haj>py ; I 
toss my doubts and sorrows to the winds, and 
welcome joy ! bright joy ! with a full heart to 
hold it.” 

After this enthusiastic speech, ♦he high-sni- 



rited young soldier threw his cloak around his 
glowing frame, and hurried off in the direction 
of Ills native village. Young nerves, young 
blood, young feelings and young hopes, com- 
bined to keep his sjnrits in that buoyanl state 
to which his fancy had excited them, and he 
trod along tiic mountain path as if it were en- 
tirely b\ Ills ouii free election that he preferred 
the earth to air. 



CHAPTER VI II. 


The school-liouse, at Glendalough, was situated 
near the romantic river which flows belkveen 
the wild scenery of Drumgofi' and the Seven 
Churches. It was a low, stone building, indif- 
ferently thatched ; the whole interior consisting cd 
one oblong room, floored with clay, and lighted 
by two or three windows, the panes of which 
were patched with old copy-books, or altoge- 
ther supplanted by school-slates. The walls had 
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oHce been plaistered and whitewashed, but 
now partook of that appearance of dilapida- 
tion which characterized the whole building. 
In man} places, which yet remained uninjured, 
the malign spirit of Satire (a demon for 
whom the court is not too high, nor the 
cottage too humble) had developed itself in 
sundry amusing and ingenious devices. Here, 
with the end of a burnt stick, was traced the 
hideous outline of a lumian profile, pro- 
fessing to be a likeness of Tom Guerin,’' 
and liere might be seen the woeful lamen- 
tation, and dying declaration, of Neddv 
Mi|pahy,” wliile that worthy dangled in effigy 
Irom a gallows overhead. In some instances, 
indeed, the village Hogarth, with peculiar 
hardiliood, seemed to have sketched in a slight 
hit at the Masther,” the formidable Mr, 
Lenigan, •himself. Along each wall w^ere 
placed a row' of large stones, the one intended 
to furnish seals llwa boys, the other for the 
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gills, the decorum of Mr. Lenigan’s estab- 
lishment requiring that they should be kept 
apart, on ordinary occasions, for Mr, Lenigan, 
it should be understood, had not been favoured 
with any Pestalozzian light. The only chair, in 
the whole establishment, that which was 

usually occupied by Mr. Lenigan himself, and 
a table ap[)eared to be a luxury of which they 
were either ignorant or wholly regardless.* 

On the morning after the conversation 
detailed in the last chapter, Mr. Lenigan was 
rather later than his usual hour in taking 
possession of the chair above alluded to. 

*A traveller ! .eland who is acquainted 'vvilli the ancient 
(dtronicl^'S of ..uiitry, must bo struck by the reseniblance 

between ti»o iiv-imers of the ancient and modern Irish in 
tlieir mode of education. In that translation of Stanihurst, 
w'iiich Ilolingslied admits into his collection, we find the 
following jjassnge : “ In their schools they grovel upon 
couches of straw, their books at their noses, themselves 
lie flat prostrate, and so they chant out witf a loud voice 
their lessons by piecemeal, repeat! tig two or three words 
thirty or forty times together.” The system of mnemonics, 
described in the last sentence, is still in vigorous use. 
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The sun was mounting swiftly up the 
heaw ns. The rows of stones, before described, 
were already occupied, and the babble of a 
hundred voices, like the sound of a bee-hive, 
filled the house. Now and then^ a school 
bf)v, in frieze coat and corduroy trowsers, with 
an ink-bottle dangling at his breast, a copy- 
book, slate, Voster, arnl reading-book,^' 
under one arm, and a sod of turf under 
the other, droppc'd in, and took his place upon 
the next unoccupied stone. A great boy, 
with a huge slate in his arms, stood in tlie 
centre of tlie apartment, making a list of all 
those who were guilty of any indecorum in 
tlie absence of the Masther.'’ Near the 
door, was a blazing turf fire, which the 
sharp autumnal winds already rendered agree- 
• able. In a corner behind the door lay a 
heap of *£1101, formed by the contributions 
of all the scholars, each being obliged to 
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bring one sod of turf every day, and each having 
the privilege of sitting by the fire while his own 
sod was burning. Those w ho failed to pay their 
tribute of fuel sat cold and shivering the whole 
day long at the farther end of the room, huddling 
together their bare and frost bitten toes, and cast- 
ing a longing, envious eye toward the peristyle 
of well-marbled shins that surrounded the fire. 

Full in the influence of the cherishing flame, 
was placed the hay-bottomed chair that sup- 
ported the [lerson of Mr. Henry Lenigan, when 
that great man presided in person in his rural 
seminary. On his right, lay a close bush of hazel, 
of astonishing size, the emblem of his autfiority 
and the instrument of castigation. Near this 
was a w ooden ‘^sthroker, ’’ that is to say, a large 
rule of smooth and polished deal, used for 
sthroking lines in the copy book, and also for 
stliioking the palms of the refractory pupils. 
On the other side, Jay a lofty heap of copy books, 
which were left there by ih: ^oys and girls for 
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the purpose of having their copies sot ” by 
the Master.’^ 

About noon, a sudden hush was produced by 
the appearance, at the open door^ of a young man 
dressed in rusty black, and with something clerical 
in his costume and demeanour. This was Mr. 
Lenigan's classical assistant ; for to himself the 
volumes of ancient literature were a fountain 
scaled. Five or six stout young men, all of 
whom were intended for learned professions, 
Mere the only portion of Mr. Lenigan^s scholars 
that aspired to those lofty sources of information. 
At the sound of the word Virgil!’^ from the 
lips of the assistant, the whole class started from 
their seats, and crowded round him, each brand- 
ishing a smoky volume of the great Augustan 
poet, who, could he have looked into this Irish 
academy, from that part of the infernal regions in 
which he Mias been placed by his pupil Dante, 
might have been tempted to exclaim in the 
pathetic wor^ oWrla hero : 

VOL. *1. H 



—-Sunt Kic ctiain sua praBinia laudi, 

Sunt lachryma rcrum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

Who’s head?” was the first question pro« 
posed by the assistant, after he liad tlirown open 
the volume at that part marked as the dayV 
lesson. 

Jim Naughtin, sir.” 

Well, Naughtin, begin. Consther, cous-^ 
iher,* now, an’ be quick : 

At pucr Ascanius mediis in valUbus acri 

Guadetequo : jamque hos cursu, jam prastcrit ilios . 

Spumantemque dari — 

Go on, sir, why don’t you cousther ?” 

At puer Ascanius/’ the person so addressed 
began, but the boy Ascanius; mediis in val/ibns^ 
in the middle o’ the valleys; gaudety rejoices.” 

Exults, a ’ra gal, exults is a beUher word.” 

Gaudet, exults; acri cquOy upon his bitther 
horse.” 

Oh, murther alive, his bitther horse, inagh? 


’"^Cqnst.v* translate. 
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Erra, what would njake a horse be bitther, Jim ? 
Sure tis’nt of sour beer he’s talkin’? Rejoicin’ 
upon a bitther horse ! Dear knows, what a 
show he w^as, what raison he had for it ! Acn 
equOy upon his mettlesome steed, that’s the con- 
stliriiction.” 

Jim proceeded. 

Acri equo^ upon his mettlesome steed ; 
jamquty and now; prvcUrit^ he goes beyond 
Outsilirips, a-chree.” 

Preteriiy he outsthrips; hos, these \ jamque 
illoSy and now those ; cursu^ in his course ; que^ 
and ; optaty he longs.” 

^'Very good, Jim, /o?igs is a very good 
word there, I thought you were goin’ to say 
tvishes. Did any body tell you that ?” 

Dickius a one, sir.” 

That’s a good boy. Well ?” 

Optaty he longs ; spumantem aprum, that a 
foaming boar ; dariy shall be given ; votisy to his 
li 2 
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desires ; aut fuhum leonem, or that a tawny 
lion-/’ 

Tha/s a good word, agin. Tawn^ is a 
good word ; bctther than yallotc,’^ 

Descenderc^ shall descend ; monte, from the 
mountain.” 

Now, boys, observe the beauty o’ the poet. 
There’s great nature in the j)i€ture of the boy 
Ascaniiis. Just the same way as we see young 
Rlisthcr Keiley, of the Grove, at the fox chase 
the other day, batin’ the whole of ’em, right an’ 
left, janique hos, jamque illos, and now Mislher 
Cleary, an’ now Captain Davis, he outsthrippecl in 
his coorse. A beautiful picture, boys, there is 
in them four lines of a fine high-blooded youth. 
See ; people are always the same ; times an’ 
manners change, but the heart o’ man is the 
same now as it was in the days of Augustus, 
But consther your task, Jim, an’ then I’ll give 
you an’ the boys a little commentary upon its 
beauties.” 
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Tlie boy obeyed, and read as far as pm-- 
(exit nomme cuJpam^ after which the assistant 
proceeded to pronounce his little commentary. 
Unwilling to deprive the literary world of 
any advantage which the mighty monarch of 
the Roman epopee may derive from his 
analysis, we subjoin the speech without an}^ 
abridgment : 

Now, boys, for what 1 told ye. Them 
seventeen lines, that Jim Naughten conslhered 
this minute, contains as much as fifty in a 
niodhern book. 1 pointed out to ye before 
the picture of Ascanius, an' I’ll back it again’ 
the world for nature. Then there’s the incipient 
storm — 

Intf^rea ma^no mlsceii murmure coelum 
Inciplt : 

lirra, dont be talkin’, but listen to that ! There’s 
a rumblin’ in the language like the sound of 
coinin’ thundher — 

U.>c*.juiUir commista gran dine nimbus* 
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D’ye hear the change ? D'ye hear all the ? 
D ye hear 'em whistlin' ? D’ye hear the black 
squall cornin’ up the hill side^ brushin' up the 
dust an' dhry leaves off the road, and hissin’ 
through the threes an’ bushes ? an' d’ye hear 
the hail dhriven' afther, an' spattherin’ the laves, 
and whitenin’ the face of the counthry ? Commista 
grandine nimbus ! Thai I niight'nt sin, but when 
1 read them words, I gather my head down 
between my showldhcrs, as if it w^is hailin’ a 
top o’ me. An' then the sighth of all the 
lumtin’ party ! Dido, an’ the Thrqjans, an' all 
tile great coort ladies, and the Tyrian com- 
panions scatthered like cracked people about 
the place, lookin’ fur shelther, an' peltin' about 
right and left, hether and thethcr, in all directions 
for the bare life, an' the floods swellin’ an' 
cornin’ thundherin' down in rivers from the 
mountains, an' all in three lines : 

Et Tyrii coniitcs passim, et Trojana juventus, 

Dardaniusejue nepos Veneris, uivers,. agros 

Tecta metQ petiere : ruunt de raontibus amnes . 
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And s€€ the beauty o" the poet, followin’ up 
the character of Ascanius, he makes him the last 
to quit the field. First the Tyrian comrades, 
an effeminate race, that ran at the sighth of a 
shower, as if they were made o' salt, that they’d 
melt undher it, and then the Throjan youth, 
lads that were used to it, in the first book ; and 
last of all the spirited boy Ascunius himself, 
(Silence near the doore!) 

Sp(?,luncam Dido, dux et Trojauus eandem, 

Devcniunt : 

Observe, boys, he no longer calls him, as of 
old, the pins .EneaSy only dux Trojanus, the 
Throjan laidher, an’ tis he that was the laidher, 
an’ the lad ; see the taste o’ the poet, not to 
call him the pious iEneas now, nor even men- 
tion his name, as it were he was half ashamed 
of him ; kiiowin’ toII what a lad he had to 
dale with. There’s where Virgil took the 
crust out o’ Homer’s mouth, in the nateness 
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of his language, that you’d gather a part 
the feeliu’ from the very shape o’ the line an’ 
tuni o’ the prosody. As, formerly, when Dido 
was asking ^Eneas concerning where he came 
from, an’ where lie was bound ? he makes 
answer : 

Kst locus, Ilesperiam Graii cognomine dicuut ; 

'I'crra antiqua, poteus armis atque ubere glebaj, 

Hue cursus fuit : 

And there the line stops short, as much as to 
say, just as I cut this line short in spakin’ to you, 
just so our coorse was cut, in going to Italy. 
The same way, when Juno is vexed iii talkin’ 
o’ the Throjans, he makes her spake bad Latin 
to show how^ mad she is : (silence!) 

-Mene incepto desistere victam, 

Nec posse Italifl Teucrorum avertere regem 1 
Quippe vetor falls ! Pallasne exurtue classcui 
Aigivum, atque ipsos potuit subinergere ponto, 

So he laves you to guess wha^^a passion she 
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is in, when he makes her lave an infinitive 
mood without any thing to govern it. You can’t 
attribute it to ignorance, for it would be a dhroll 
thing in airnest, if Juno, the queen of all the 
gods, did’nt know a common rule in syntax, so 
that you have nothing for it but to say that she 
must be in the very moral of a fury. Such, 
boys, is the art o’ poets, an’ the janius o’ lan- 
guages. 

liut I kept ye long enough. Go along to ye’r 
Greek, now, as fast as ye can, an’ reharse. An’ 
as for ?/c,” continued the learned commentator, 
turning to the mass of English scholars, 1 
see one coinin’ over the river that ’ll taich ye 
how to behave ye’rselves, as it is a thing ye 
vvo’nt do for me. Put up ye’r Virgils, now, 
boys, an’ out with the Greek, an’ remember 
tJie beauties I f>ointed out to ye, for they’re 
tilings that few can explain to ye, if ye have’nt 
the luck to think of ’em ye’rselves.” 

The class separated, and a hundred anxious 

u 6 
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eyes were directed towards the open door. It 
afforded a glimpse of a sunny green and bab- 
bling river, over which Mr. Lenigan, followed by 
his brother David, was now observed in the act 
of picking his cautious way. At this apparition, 
a sudden change took place in the condition of 
the entire school. Stragglers flew to their 
places, the incipient burst of laughter was cut 
shoit, the growing fit of rage was quelled, the 
uplifted hand dropped harmless by the side of 
its owner, merry faces grew serious, and angry 
ones peaceable, the eyes of all seemed poring on 
their books, and the extravagant uproar of the 
last half hour was hushed, on a sudden, into a 
diligent murmur. Those who were most pro- 
ficient in the study of tlie Masther’s ’’ phy- 
siognomy, delected in the expression of lus eyes, 
as he entered, and greeted his assistant, some- 
thing of a troubled and uneasy character. He 
took the list, with a severe countenance, from 
the hands of the boy above mentioned, sent all 
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those whose names he found upon the fatal 
record, to kneel down in a corner until he 
should find leisure to hoise” them, and then 
prepared to enter upon his daily functions. 

Before taking his seat, however, he con- 
ferred, for a few moments, apart with his brother 
David, who, witii a dejected attitude and a 
countenance, full of sorrow, stood leaning 
against the open door. 

All, h is lit thiiikiu’ of her I am at all, 
man alive, he said, in answer to some re- 
monstratory observation from the school-master, 
^^for, sure, what more could be expected, afther 
what she done? or wdiat betther luck could she 
ho{>e for ? But its what kills me, Harry, is 
how FlI meet him or tell him of it at all. 
After what I seen of him the other night, 
what’ll he do to me at all, when ’tis this news 1 
bring hijn, afther he a’ most killin’ me before 
for sayin’ less.” 

If he was to kill any one,” replied Mn 
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Leiiigan, it ought to be Doctor Jervas, 
for sure what had jou to do vvith the 
business ? 

Kill Doctor Jei'vas said a sweet voice 
at the door of the school-house, while at the 
same time a female shadow fell upon the sunny 
door. — hy then, that would be a pity and 
a loss. What is it he done?^’ 

Ayeh, nothin’, nothin’, woman,” said 
David, impatiently. 

Tlie new comer was a liandsome young 
woman, who carried a fat child in her arms 
and held another by the hand. The sensation 
pleasure which ran among the young 
culprits, at her appearance, showed her to be 
their great captain’s captain the same, in 
factj whom our readers may remember to have 
already met at the dispensary, and who, by a 
strict attentiou to the advice of her physician, 
had since then become the loved and loving 
lielpmate of Mr. Lenigam Casting, unperceived 



by her lord, an encouraging smile towards the 
kneeling culprits, she took an opportunity^ while 
engaged in a wlieedling conversation with her 
husband, to purlion his deal rule, and to blot out 
tlie list of the proscribed from the slate, after 
which she stole out, calling David after her to dig 
the potatoes for dinner. That faithful adherent 
went out in deep dejection, and Mr. Lenigan, 
moving towards his official position near the fire, 
resumed the exercise of his authority. 

Seated in his chair, and dropping the right 
leg over the left knee, he laid a copy-book 
upon tliis primitive desk, and began to set the 
boys and girls their head lines ; displaying his 
own proficiency in penmanship, through all the 
several gradations of sthrokes, pothooks-an*- 
hangers, large-hand, round-hand, small-hand and 
running-hand.” The terror, which his first ap- 
pearance .had excited, dying away by degrees, 
the former tumult began to be renewed, and a 
din arose, in tlie midst of which, the voice of 
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the Masther and his scholar were hardly distin- 
guishable. Occasionally, cries of One here 
sir, scroodging ! * ’' ‘^One here, sir, callin’ 
names ! ” One here, sir, if you plase, run- 
nin’ out his tongue undher us,” and similar com- 
plaints, were heard amidst the general babble. 
Mr. Lenigan never took notice of those solitary 
offences, but when they became too numerous, 
when the cup of iniquity seemed filled to the 
brim, and the uproar was at its height, it was 
his w ont suddenly to place the pen between his 
teeth, lay aside the copy-book, seize the great 
hazel-bush before described, and walk rapidly 
along the two lines of stones, lashing the bare 
legs and naked feet of the young miscreants, 
heedless of the yells, groans and shrieks of ter- 
ror and of anguish, by which he was suriuunded, 
and exclaiming, as he proceeded, in a hoarse 
and angry tone, Reharse ! Reharse ! Re- 
harse ! Now will ye Iieed me, now^ will ye 

* Cnishinf^. 



leharse?'’ Then, retuniing to his seat, amid 
the dying sounds of pain and suffering, which 
still broke faintly from various quarters, he re- 
sumed his occupations, enjoviag, like a governor 
general, a peace, procured by tlie scourge ; by 
involving the guilty and the innocent in one 
common aflliction. And this Lancasterian 
imxle of castigation Mr. Lenigau was in the 
habit of repeating several times in the course 
of the day. 

rrequently, while he continued his avocations, 
he looked with an absent and uneasy eye towards 
the river already mentioned, as if in the expec- 
tation of some visitor. Evening, however, ap- 
proached, or (to use tlui school chronometer), 
the second lesson was over, and nobody ap- 
peared. This circumstance seemed to throw 
additional ill-humour into liis physiognomy, 
and he seemed to long for some good oppor- 
tunity of indulging it. The same absence of 
mind and depression of spirits was observed in 
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Iiis conversation with those neiglibours who 
strolled in upon him in the course of tlic after- 
noon, and talked of the politics of the day, the 
prospects of Europe, and other trivial subjects, 
such as suit the underslanding and information 
of politicians in a country village. 

It was the custom at Lenigan’s academy, as it 
is at most Irish seminaries of a similar description, 
that no one shouhl be permitted to leave the 
precincts of the school-room without taking 
witli them a huge bone, (tlu' femur of a horse) 
which lay for that purpose in the centre of the 
floor, and which, on account of the privilege of 
furlough which it conferred, was designated by 
the name of The Pass. There were many con- 
veniences attending this regulation. It pro- 
tected Mr. Lenigan from the annoyance of [)cr- 
petual applications for leave of absence, and it 
prevented the absence of morc^ than one at a 
time from the immediate sphere of the master’s 
surveillance. There were, indeed, a few of the 



grown boys, who were already forward in iheir 
classes^ who understood book-keeping, com- 
pound interest, and enough of geometry to de- 
monstrate the ass’s bridge, and who, upon the 
strength of their acquirements, considered them- 
selves privileged to contemn this boyish regula- 
tion, and to use their own discretion about 
studying in the open air and sunshine, stretched 
along the river’s side, or under the shelter of 
the school-house. 

An idle red-haired boy had been absent 
w ith The Pass for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
and Leiiigan^s countenance began to wax exceed- 
ing wroth at his delay. Suddenly he appeared 
at the door-way, through which the sinking sun 
now darted a more slanting beam, and tossed 
the bone into the centre of the floor, where it 
produced the same effect as if he had thrown it 
into a kclmel of hounds. While they were 
wTangling for The Pass, the young delinquent 
pleaded his excuse with Mr. Lenigan, by in- 
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forming him that a gentleman was waiting for his 
brother David in the beech wood, at the other 
side of the river. 

Mr. Lenigan committed tlie charge of the 
school, for some minutes, to his assistant, ap- 
pointed a lad to keep the list,’^ breathed ven- 
geance against all who should make an unruly 
use of his absence, shook his hand at the kneel- 
ing culprits in the corner, buttoned up his 
coat, and hopped across the threshold, with the 
view of finding his brother, who had little 
doubt that the stranger was no other than 
Francis Riordan. 



CHAPTER IX. 


I N a little opening of the beech wood, strewed 
with dr\ leaves and withered branches, and che- 
quered with dancing gleams of sunshine, the 
voung patriot stood, awaiting the arrival of his 
humble friend, with extreme impatience. Francis 
,\\ as one of those rare beings in whom fearless 
roui age is ^ combined with a delicate appre- 
ciation of what is right. He would himself 
have made any sacrifice, have endured any 
privation, have braved any danger, rather than do 
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violence to his own sense of wliat was honourable; 
and his attachments, as a natural consequence, 
were always doubly strong in proportion to the 
sacrifices which he made on their account. 
Witliout entertaining much doubt, as to the effect 
which his brief note might produce upon the 
mind of Esther, his anxiety to learn her answer 
approached a degree of torture. 

And, here, it is fitting that the reader should 
be made aware of tliat early cause of qnantJ 
which existed between Richard Lacy and our 
hero, and which whs the iinincdiatc occasion 
of the long exile of the latter* 

Several years since, it will be remembered, 
the south of Ireland was proelauned to be h\ 
a state of disturbance, and a constabvdary force 
was formed in all the baronies for the purpose 
of overawing the discontented peasantry. No 
great national good can ever be accomplished 
without drawing many individual afflictions in 
its train. So it proved on this occasion. The 
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formation of such a body afforded to those 
persons (so numerous in Ireland) who turn every 
public work into what is vulgarly termed a jfo6, 
a good opportunity for the exercise of their 
vocation. 

Richard Lacy was one of those magis- 
trates who, at the period of which we speak, 
sought preferment by an emulative display 
of zeal and activity in the dischaige of their 
duties. He scrupled the exercise of no cruelty 
which might place him frequently before the 
eyes of the privy council in the light of a diligent 
and useful officer^ and he succeeded fully in his 
design. He became an object of terror to the 
peasantry, and of high favour at tlic Castle. 
We f\\\ed the av^d Irawsport s\\\y>s with 

victims ; he patrolled the country every night 
from sun-set to sun-rise, and earned the applause 
of his patrons, by rendering hirnkdf an object 
of detestation in his neighbourhood. 

Amongst those persons of his own rank who 
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viewed the proceedings of Lacy with feelings 
of strong disapproval, was his young neighbour, 
J^rancis Riordan. Highly gifted, highly edu- 
cated, patriotic even to a want of wisdom, 
and disinterested to a chivalrous degree, he 
stood forward in defence of the oppressed, 
and showed himself a determined and an able 
opponent of their oppressor. But a circuin- 
s lance which occurred, at a time when tlieir 
mutual hostility had reached its highest point, 
and wLich showed indeed but little prudence on 
the part of Riordan, placed him entirely within 
the pow'cr of his magisterial enemy. 

A poor cottager in his neighbourhood had 
stolen out before day-break, for the purpose of 
taking his oats to market, which w^as at a consi- 
derable distance from his home. He fell into 
the hands of Lacy’s night patrol, was tried 
before the 'Special Sessions, and leceived the 
customary sentence passed on all wdio were 
found absent from tiieir homes between suii-sct 
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and sun-rise ; namely, seven years’ transportation 
to one of the colonies. 

Awaie of his innocence, and pitying his 
wretched family, who w'cre thus deprived of 
Viieir only support, young liiordan was for the 
first, and only time in his life, betrayed into an 
act which could not be justified even by the 
generous feeling in w^hich it originated. He en- 
couraged the prisoner’s clan to attempt a rescue, 
and suggested a plan for his liberation, which 
evinc ed, at least, as much of talent as it did of 
disloyalty. It was carried into effect in the 
following manner. 

On his way to the Cove of Cork, the prisoner 
was confined for a few' days at the police bar- 
racks of , within a few' miles of his 

own neighbourhood. It was a fine summer 
morning ; the police were loitering in the 
sunshine, while their arms were grounded inside 
the house. Their force W'as fifteen, including the 
Serjeant and chief. The latter, seated on a 
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chair outside the door, with a silk handkerchief 
thrown over his head, to moderate the fervour of 
the sunshine, was employed in nursing his right 
foot ill his lap, stroking the leg down gently 
from the knee to the ancle, and inhaling the fumes 
of a Havaima cigar. 

On a sudden, a countryman presented himself 
before the door of the barrack, almost breathless 
from speed, and with a face that was flushed and 
glistening, as after violent exercise. He informed 
the chief that a number of the country people 
had detected a notorious disturber of the peace, 
for whose apjirehension a large reward had been 
held out, and for whom the police had been for 
a long time on the watch. They were, he said, 
in the act of dragging him towards the barrack 
for the purpose of leaving him safe in the custody 
of tlie king^s servants. 

At the same moment a crowd of persons 
were seen hastily descending a neighbouring hill 
and hurrying along in the direction of the barrack. 
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When they came sufficiently near, it was 
observed that they had a prisoner in the midst, 
whom they bore along by the neck and heels 
with loud shouts and exclamations of triumph. 
Enraptured at his prize, tlie chief ordered them 
to be admitted into the barrack, while handcuffs 
were prepared for the culprit, and a room al- 
lotted for his confinement. Tlie crisis of the 
adventure now approached. On a signal given 
by the prisoner, his captors loosed their hold ; 
he sprung to his feet, struck the chief a blow 
that levelled him, shouted aloud to his com- 
panions, and exclaimed, The arms ! the arms ! 

Down with the tyrants ! Down with the 

Peelers!” 

All was confusion in an instant. Tlie 
arms were seized, the police were laid on 
their backs, and tied neck and heels., the doors 
were dashed in upon their hinges, the prisoners 
rushed out into the air, and, before five minutes, 
the whole stratagem was successfully concluded. 
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The police were left, bound head and foot 
in their own barrack, and the rebels were in 
the heart of the mountains. 

The rage of Lacy at discovering this cii-. 
cuinslance was extreme. The cleverness with 
which the feat was performed made it th<’ 
subject of general conversation, and much 
disloyal laughter was indulged at the expense 
of the siinphi chief. After many exertions, 
Lacy was enabled to make the discovery that 
3onng Riordau was the contriver of this 
scheme, though not, as some averred, tlie 
identical prisoner who had carried it into exe- 
cution. 

This was the circumstance which had first 
compelled our hero to absent himself from 
home, and this was the circumstance that ‘ 
obliged him to use his present .caution m 
order to avoid the risk which would attend 
his being generally recognised. The hatred 
which Lacy bore him was, he well knew, 
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deep, black, intense and deadly, and he paki 
Lacy back the full amount of his detesta- 
tion, with better reason on his side, and with 
tlie addition of a world of scorn. 

R lord an now stood, awaiting tlie ariival of 
David Lenigan, forming a thousand conjectures 
as to the nature of Miss W ildeniiiiig's answer, 
and walking back and forward over the withered 
branches, with his cloak gathered close about 
his person, and his eyes bent on the ground. 
A rustling among the boughs made him start, 
and he beheld David approaching, with a face 
wliich had no omen of pleasing news in its 
expression. 

“ Well, Lenigan,^' he said, in a hasty tone, 
what answer have you from Miss Wil- 
derming ? Does she forget me altogether ? 
or have I anything to hope?’^ 

David's first reply w^as a troubled look and 
a deep sigh. 

Speak, speak, man ! If you have evil news, 
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Da\i(!, I Ljunv Low to l ear it» I have been 
used to dissappoiutijieiifs of the kind/^ 

iVll me, luaslLer Frank, what road did 
you take in comiu^ here?'’ 

‘‘ The road from Round ;vood to be sure/' 
An’ what eighths did you see on the 
w ay f” 

I saw ” said Francis, turning pale and 
^jx aking faiiitly, a carriage and servants with 
vdiit(' favours/’ 

A.!), but that was camdu’ from tin: 
house ?” 

It was,” 

She was not in it, sir. ] didn’t spake 
o' that. Did yon see nothin’ g'^^>i’*g the 
road to the lakes ?” 

Not I. There was no other carriage 
of any kind — tl:ere was, iia ! ndghty justice ! 
I met a iiearse 1” 

A hearse v\ith wlute [durnes ?” 

Aye!” 
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Oh, masther Frank, I Juive no good 
news to tell you. Turn your face away fjoin 
me, for I wouldn’t like to look at you 
aflher what I have to say/’ 

Francis made several efforts to speak, but 
his voice failed him. At length, sloopiiig down 
a\id grasping the arm of his attendant, 
said in a low voice : Go on, my goo\l 

fellow, tell me the whole at once. 

Why then I \ull, niasthcr Frank. I told 
you before that sb.e was very ill, an’ so when I 
went to tlie house aftlier I partin’ yon, I gev 
the paper to Mrs. Kcleher, an’ I told ht t 
that an answer was expected direct. Well, 
^he went, an’ if she did. it was’iit lore 
aflher, when I hard a screech that pier('rd 
diroiigh my two ears, 1 asked what wa.* 
the mattlier,? an’ I’m sure it’s too soon 2 
got my answer. Ah, masther Frank, you never 
more will see that darlin’, she’s in a bclther 
place tlian. any this world could afford 
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her, although bein^ a methodish, an' all/^ 
When he had heard this speech, Francis 
trembled exceedingly, and remained silent 
and dejected for many minutes. It seemed as 
if he were making an effort to man himself, 
and avoid betraying any emotion that would 
show a want of fortitude. But it was impos- 
sible that such a struggle could be successful. 
He walked a few paces, and his knees began 
to shake with so much violence that he was 
obliged to look around for a seat. Before 
he could find one, the weakness encreased, and 
Jie fell senseless to the earth. 



CHAPTER X. 


With the assistance of some friends, Havid 
had liis old master conveyed to his brother's 
little dwelling in the neighbourhood. During 
that night, and nearly tlie whole of the following 
day, Francis spoke not a word, and seemed 
to be scarcely conscious of what passed around 
him. He rejected all food, and delivered 
hiimelf up to an extreme dejection of mind. 
Towards evening, however, he called Davy to 
his bedside and made him detail all he knew 
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of the circumstances attending Esther’s death, 
^vhich the poor fellow, hoping to alleviate his 
master’s affliction by awakening something like 
an interest in his mind, recapitulated with great 
precision. The nurse, he said, had found her 
lifeless in her bed. The Darners were in the 
utmost distress at this event, and Richard Lacy 
had conducted himself, ever since, like a dis- 
tracted person. While Francis listened to this 
last portion of the narrative, the speaker heard 
him ejaculate in a low whisper tlie words Poor 
fellow ! ” 

That was what killed me ! ” said David, 
a few days afterwards in telling the circumstance 
to Mrs. Keleher, the moment I heard him 
showin’ pity for Lacy, I knew his heart was 
broke ! He never will hould his head up again, 
says I to myself, as long as ever be lives ! ” 
Kight fell, lonely and dark, upon thc^e 
dreaiyr hills, and Francis had not yet begun to 
take an interest in any thing which passed 
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around him. David's family were all in bed, 
and he sat alone by the fire-side, watch i^L^ 
Jest some sudden illness shouJd render l.i* 
assistance necessary to his master. He wa*; 
just dozing in his hay-bottomed chair, and 
dreamed that he was holding a controversy 
with Aaro!i Sheplierd, when he felt a Iniiid 
press ligluly upon his shoulder, and a vuic 
whisper in his ear some words that his fa u y 
construed into a different meaning : 

Wake, David, wake ! I want you I '' :^cid 
the voice. 

I don’t mind that a brass farthin',” inui- 
mured David, through lus sleep, 1 read the* 
Doway Testament, wdth note and comment, an’ 

I take the church for my guide, not a nian 
like ISIartin Luther, that was insthructed by 
•die divil himself. Does’nt he own to it, in 
his books? . A' howl your tongue now, Aaron. 
One time or another you'll know the thrulh o’ 
what I'm telliu’ you, an' dhrop your convai tlii’." 

1 5 
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Hush ! David, David ! 

A’ dhrop your coiivartiii*, naan, I tell you 
again. Sure you know in your heart that if 
there was no thruth in it, ^twould be found out 
iu tlie coorse o’ fifteen hundred years.’* 

Here he felt his shoulder shaken with a 
degree of force which compelled him to awake. 
Looking up, he beheld Francis Riordan, pale 
even to ghastliness, standing at his side, dressed, 
and with his cloak around him. 

“ Masther Francis, is it you, sir ? Oh, 
what made you get up ? ” 

Be still, David. Are your friends in bed ? ” 
They are, sir.” 

Hush, speak low ! ” whispered Francis, 
do you know the cottage where we used to 
watch for the wild duck ? ” 

At the foot of Derrybawn ? ” 

Aye, aye, upon the fiat ; is .it occupied 
at presetit ? ” 

There’s no one living there,, sir, now.” 
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‘Mt is very well said the young man. “ Will 
you tell me rK)w where they have buried Esther ? 

David remained for some minutes staring on 
his master in great astonishment. 

My good fellow/’ said the latter, observing 
him pause, this tale of yours has almost broken 
my heart. I was so sure of happiness, when 1 
was returning to Ireland, that I find it almost 
impossible to sustain this disappointment. 1 
think it would be some consolation to me if 1 
could see Esther, once again, even in her grave.” 

David started back in his seat, and gaped 
upon the young soldier in mingled awe and 
wonder. 

Make no noise, but answer me:” said 
Francis. Is she buried in the vault of the 
Darners V 

"Tis there she is, sir, surely, returned David, 
in the Cathedhral at Glendalough.” 

It is enough/’ said his muster. Come then, 
David, arise and follow me down to the Seven 
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Churches, Alive or dead, I must see Esther 
Wilderming once more/’ 

David arose, still half stupified with asto- 
nishment. 

Have you got any instrument” said JFiancis, 
with which we ntay remove the stones from the 
mouth of the tomb ?” 

This mention of an iustrument placed the 
undertaking for the first time in all its practical 
horror before the eyes of David, 

Oh, masther Francis ! ” he said go into 
your bed, sir, an’ don’t be talkin’ o’ these things. 
Let the dead rest in {>eace! When we bury our 
friends, we give ’em back into tlie hands of the 
Almighty that gave ’em to us, to bless an’ comfort 
us in this w orld, an’ he tells us that he’ll send his 
own angel to w ake them up when his great day is 
come. Let us lave them, then, where tliey lie, 
silent ail’ cold, until tliat ihrumpct sounds, an’ 
not presume to lay an unlioly tool upon the house 
of the dead !” 
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Be silent/^ said Francis, with a tone which 
had something in it of peculiar and gloomy stern- 
ness. Come not between the shade of Estlier 
Wilderming and me. Whatever was her thought 
of me when living, she now must know my heart, 
and I am sure that her spirit will not grieve to 
see me as a visitor in her midnight sepulchre. 
You tell me that her face was changed by sorrow 
and by sickness, I wish but to behold it. It was 
almost the only sight on earth tliat could have 
made it worth a residence, and a people dis- 
enthralled and happy. It is gone from me, now, 
for ever, and except I seek her in her tomb, I 
have lived and hoped in vain. Ah, shall a few 
ieet of earlli hide Esther from my gaze, after I 
liave come o^er half the w^orld to look upon her ? 
Arise, and obey me !” 

David dared not reply, but, taking his hat, 
went with his master into the open air. He 
brought with him a pick-axe, used by a relative 
who worked at tlie lead-mines on tlic neigh- 

w 
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bouring hillis, and followed his master in 
silence* 

Before they had walked many hundred yards, 
the Valley of the Seven Churches opened 
upon their view in a manner as lonely and beau« 
tiful as it was impressive. The moon, unclouded 
by a single wandering mist, shed its pale blue 
light upon the wild andsolemn scene. Before them, 
on a gently undulating plain, stood the ruins of the 
Churches, wdth the lofty round tower which liung 
its shadow, gnoinon~like, along the grassy slope. 
A few trees waved slowly to and fro in the 
niglitwind. The shadows of the broken hills 
fell dark upon the streaked and silvery surface 
of the lakes, hiding half the watery expanse in 
gloom, while the remainder, broken up into 
diminutive wavelets of silver, rolled on, and died 
upon the shore with gentle murmurs. One side 
of the extensive chasm in which the lakes re- 
posed was veiled in shade. On the other the 
moonlight shone over tumbling masses of granite 
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and felspar, and glimmered bright on countless 
points that sparkled with mica and hornblende. 
A moaning wind came downward, by the 
ruins, and seemed like the voice of the dead, 
lieard thus at night in their own silent 
rt'gion. 

I"ar on their left, overhanging the glearny 
water, appeared that preciptous cliff, beneath 
the brow of which the young Saint Kevin 
licwed out his dizzy resting place. The 
neighbourliing legends say, that, in his early 
days, the Saint resided at the beautiful lake of 
Luggela, described in a former chapter, where 
he was first seen and loved by the fair Cathleen, 
the daughter of a chieftain in tliat country. 

Nearer, and also on the left, stood the Ca- 
thedral, which was more especially the object 
of young Riordan’s search at this moment. 

Pass on,^' he said to his attendant, and 
see if there be any body loitering among the 
ruins.” 
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Lenigan obeyed, and Francis remained 
gazing on the gentle acclivity on which the 
ivied walls of the old church were standing. 
The burial-ground, with its lofty granite crosses, 
and its white head-stones glistening in the moon- 
shine, lay within a short distance. earth!'’ 

he said, within his own mind, as he looked 
musingly upon those slight memorials of the 
departed, O earth, our mother and our nurse, 
you are kinder to us than our living friends. 
You give us life at first, and you supply us 
with all that can make life sweet, while we 
retain it. You furnish food for our support, 
raiment for our defence, gay scenes to please 
our sight, and sounds of melody to sooth our 
hearing. And when, after all your cares, we 
droop, and pine, and die, you open your bosom 
to receive and hide us from the contempt and 
loathing of the world, at a time when the 
dearest and truest amongst our living friends 



would turn from our mouldering frames with 
abhorrence and dismay 

A slight signal, given by Davy Lenigari, 
here interrupted the meditation of tlie young 
man, and he proceeded to the church with a 
rapid, but firm step. He found David standing 
before the monument of the Darners with the 
pickaxe in his hand. 

Lenigan,’’ said he, there is one thing that 
1 have forgot. Ketiirn to the deserted cottage, 
of which we w'ere speaking, light up a fire, and 
make a pallet of some kind, for I will not go 
back to your house to-night.” 

David gazed on his master for some moments 
in deep perjilexily and awe. 

For the sake of glory, masther Francis, 

•he said in a beseeching tone, what is it you 
mane to do this night ? Fm in dhread, youVe 
thiukin o’ doin’ something on this holy ground 
that is nt right.” 

Ask no questions,” replied Francis, in a 
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gloomy voice, but do as you are comniaiiJed. 
Lose uo more time, for the moon is sinking low, 
and the dawn may overtake us before wc liuvc 
done half what 1 intend/’ 

David obeyed in silence, and Francis sal 
down on the headstone of some poor tenant 
of the grave-yard, expecting his return, and think- 
ing of Esther. 

A quarter of an iiour had scarcely passed, 
when Lenigan returned, and they proceedcii 
to remove the stones from the mouth of the 
sepulchre. A sudden wind, rushing through 
the aperture, blew chill upon the heated frame 
of the young lover, and made him shiver in all 
his limbs before he ventured to descend. 

What was that cry ? ” he said, suddenly 
starting. 

What cry, sir? I heard nothing.,!’ 

Not now ? 

Oh, now 1 do. ’T is nothin’, sir, only the 
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owl in the Round Tower, or, may be, the eagle 
that’s startled in Lugduff.’^ 

It must be so,’’ replied Riordan, but I 
thought it had almost a human sorrow in its 
shrillness. ’T is strange, ho^v soon our senses 
become the slaves of our {)assion, and flatter 
it with strange compliances, giving its colour to 
the sigljls, and its tone to the sounds, by which 
we are surrounded. How dark the vault is ! 
So — and after all, and all, ’tis here tliat I must 
visit Esllier ! ” 

it any thing he seen, I wondher/’ 
muttered David to himself, observing him pause 
and hesitate. I hope an’ thrust it is afeerd 
his gettiu’.” 

But he hoped in vain. In a few minutes, 
Francis shook off his mood of meditation, and 
entered the mouth of the tomb, creeping along 
upon his hands and feet. Leiiigau, who 
feared lest he might do himself a mischief, 
hurried after, and found him seated at the bottom 
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of a flight of stone steps which ascended from 
the floor of the vault, leaning forward with his 
elbows on his knees, and his face buried in his 
hands. On hearing Lenigan's voice, he started 
up, as if from a reverie, and uncovering t!ie 
lanthorn which he had concealed beneath h!s 
cloak, the vault became illuminated on a 
sudden. 

Take this cloak/’ said Francis, unclasping 
it from his throat, and handing it to his bewilder- 
ed companion — take this cloak, and hang it up 
before the opening, lest any one should see the 
light from without.” 

The attendant complied, and Francis pro- 
ceeded to examine the lids of the cofFiiis which 
were piled on all sides around tlie gloomy 
apartment. 

Was it by her own desire,” "said the 
young man, in a low and reverential voice, that 
Esther w’as buried here, in the vault of the 
Darners ?” 
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It was, sir,’’ rcliiriied David, who almost 
trembled with fear. Dear knows, masther 
Frank, this is no place for us to be talkin’ this 
time o’ night. Do whatever you have to do, an’ 
come away, an’ the heavens bless you, sir !” 

IVithout returning any answer, Francis pro- 
ceeded io examine the coffins with the open 
lanthorn. His attendant followed liim with his 
eyes, as he read the inscriptions on the coffin-plates 
aloud, and observed him shrink and look still more 
ghastly when any denoted that the inhabitant was 
a female who had died young. One observation 
only David heard him make while he passed the 
\vA\t over the rich decorations and silver mounllug 
of the coffins. 

I told yon, I believe,” said he, that I am 
now wealthy. Lest I should forget to mention 
it in my will, take care after my death that I 
am buried in a plain coffin.” 

Aftheryour death, masther Frank, a’ ragal !” 

exclaimed David, in a terrified voice. 
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Yes/’ said Francis, if you should 
survive me. Ah, heaven, what ghastly foppery 
is this !” 

He passed on, and came at length to a plain 
coffin, before which he paused, and began to 
tremble exceedingly. On the lid w'as a silver plate 
with the words, Esther Wilderming, aged 
21 YEARS,” engraved upon it. He remained 
for some time motionless, like one in a lit of deep 
musing, and then sunk down at once, utterly bereft 
of consciousness, upon the coffin lid. 



CHAPTER XL 


Tin: alarm of David, at seeing his master thus 
l}iiig insensible in the vault of death, was at its 
height. He hurried to the side of the unhappy 
\outll, endeavoured to arouse him into life, and 
manifested the utmost distress at the difficulty 
Jie found in reviving him. 

Mastber Frank!’’ he exclaimed, rouse 
yourself up, sir, an’ let us come away ! Masther 
Frank, I say ! awake, stir again ! O, that I 
inight’nt .sin but he’s dead an’ gone, an I’m done 
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for! Masther IVank, again! He’s dead an* 
gone, an* the neighbours *11 come, and they *11 
catch me here, an* they *11 say I murthered him, 
an* 1*11 be hung, an’ kilt, an* spoilt, an* murther’t, 
an* — O Davy Lcnigan, Davy Lenigan, an* vvarn’t 
you the foolish man, to be said by him at all 
tins holy night ?** » 

A long deep moan, from the unhappy young 
man, cut short his anxious soliloquy, and occa- 
sioned David to redouble his attentions. In a 
few minutes Francis was again in full possession 
of his senses. 

He took the pick-axe from the earth, and w as 
about to deal a blow upon the fastening of the 
coflSn lid, when Davy ventured to arrest his arm. 

^^Why do you hold me?” said Francis, 
looking on him with an eye in which sorrow 
strove with anger, let go my arm, and stand 
aside.** 

No, masther Frank, forgive me, 1 can’t, 


now, I wont let you do that.’* 
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Let go iny arm,’^ repeated Francis, with 
a faint effoit to free himself. 

You’re not right in your mind now, 
niasther Francis,” said the faithful fellow, an’ 
youM do something that’s not right by the corpse 
an' coffin.” 

i^gain, stand back and free me.” 

I dar'iit do it, sir.” 

Hold off, stand away, then,” cried Francis 
springing up and Imrling his companion back 
among the coffins Avith a strtmgth which fury 
only could supply, Hold off! or, as I live and 
sutler. I’ll dash your brains out! Impudent 
man ! whose corse do you talk of? Ilcrs ! 30U 
are \ery hold, to think that 1 would iiarin her! 
Hold back, atid touch me not, nor speak, nor 
nuwe, nor breathe aloud, or I will ease my agony 
upon you Avoid me then, if you suppose me 
mad, and do not tempt the fury of a breaking 
heart. iSlad ? Aye, indeed, and drearily insane 
too ; a burning madness ; lunacy with consci- 
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ousuess ; the madness of the heart and the af- 
fections, that makes the bosom one wild Bedlam 
of frantic upioar and affliction, while the soul is 
able to look upon the tumult with all the ex- 
quisite pain of perfect consciousness ! This is 
iny torture now, though you perceive it not. 
Oh, that my brain would burst ! Good heaven, 
forgive me if I sin ! 

He uttered the last sentence in a tone of 
piercing anguish, and then sunk down as if the 
fit of passion had exhausted him. 

Let U3 cease this indecorous loudness/’ he 
said, after some time, it becomes neither the 
place nor the occasion. I have wasted too much 
time already. Interrupt me no more.” 

Indeed, maslher Frank, I meant no offence 
in bfe, only to hinder you of doing now what y<>u 
might be sorry for another time.” 

Good fellow! my good, faithful fellow, for- 
give me ! I am sure of it ; you are a good and 
honest servant, and broken-hearted as I am, and 
forgetful of all earthly things, I will remember that 
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for you before I die. But do not cross me, Davy, 
ill these fits. I doift know how or why it is, but 
1 feel that I have lost all government of my own 
nature since this dreadful accident. My brain is 
changing, moment after moment, and pain and 
passion come and go again without my intervention, 
or even my kiiowhidge. Now, iny heart is dull 
as leatl, my head swims, my nerves are all insen- 
sible, and I think iny suffering is at an end. And 

[iresently, a sudden fancy strikes upon my heart, 
and shoots like fire into every member of my 
frame, and thrills my nerves, and stabs my brain to 
the quick, and makes me, for the time, a maniac ! " 
He pressed his clenched hand against his temples, 
and stamped against the earth like one in exquisite 
suffering. ‘‘ I only wish,” he continued, in a more 
moderate tone, to look upon the face of Esther 
lor once, and then we will leave the vault to- 
gether.” 

David dared not to ofi'er even a W^ord of 
remonstrance, but looked on in awe-struck silence. 
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while his master, with some exertion^ succeetletf 
in striking up the lid from the eoftiii, The 
perfume of some balmy extracts, which were 
scattered in the shroud, diffiised a sudden aii 
of sweetness throitghoiU the damp and gluomx 
ell a rue I. 

It is very strange ! ’’ said I'raneis, in a 
broken wliisper, while large drops of agoii} 
like those wliicli are said to be wrung from a 
wretch upon the rack, glistened ami rolhul 
downward from his brow and temj)les. ‘Ml 
IS very strange ! How' long is it now sinc< 
Ksther died ! ’’ 

IJetther than two days, sir, very near th( 
third night now/' 

It is very strange, indeed. Here is not 
the slightest changt^ upon ilw face. iMi, death ! 
It is as cold as iron!’' 

He raised the head gently, between his 
hands, imprinted a reverential kiss upon the 
forehead, and then drew back a little to gaze 
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leisure on the i'ncc. It was extreme! v 
beautiful; and, owing, perhaps, to the peculiar 
lightj seeuK'd almost to have retained some shadt 
of the carnation, to which, in life, it owed so 
much of its lovelim.^s. The sight productn^ 
at length a salutarv (fleet upon the blasted 
aifections of tlu' }oung loxcr, the tears !>ur‘t 
from his eyes, and he h a.nul forward over tlu 
corpse, in a mood (jf gentle* and iKairt-i asing grief. 

After s<mH' time, he oose again, and bade* 
Daw to come nearer. 

Ansvw r nothing, now,"'" said he, to 
\^!iat I shall ]>ropose, })ul obey me, at once, 
and witlu>ut eonli adictiou. 1 ain going to Like 
l^sther from lliis \anb, and to biny lun' neai 
that roll age.’’ 

‘M)h, niurther ! inmther!’' 

Peaye, and de, not breathe a word, but 
prepare directly to assist me. Riplace tin^ 
coffin lid, when T have taken her up ; be speech 
and be silent. 
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He raised the body with tenderness, laid it 
across his bosom, with the head resting on 
his shoulder, and signified that his attendant 
should close the coffin. This being done, and 
the cloak removed from the mouth of tlie 
sepulchre, he once more clasped it on his 
throat, and drew it close around the lifeless 
form which he bore in his arms. Stooping 
low with his burthen, he ascended the flight 
of steps ahx^ady mentioned, and passed out into 
the air. 

Oh, vo ! ” murmured David to himself, 
that I may be blest, but the gallows will 
be our poition for our (loin’s this night.” 

He followed his master, and they hurried out 
of the churchyard, passing beneath the ruined 
archway on the northern side, and down the 
slope which led to the common road. 

His long abstinence, and the exhausting nature 
of the passions with which he had c(mtended, 
had so far enfeebled the frame of the young sol- 
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dler, that it was with difficulty he bore the corpse 
along. His attendant, who beheld him falter, ran 

hastily after, and endeavoured to prevail on him 
to deliver the burthen to his care, but JFrancis 
would as soon have parted with his life. An 
unexpected assistance, however, presented itself. 

When they came to the stile, which led to 
the road, they found a man standing near a 
horse and cart, which was half filled with 
sUaw. 

is that iiiaslher John?'’ he asked in a 
low voice. 

“ Have you all ready t answered Francis, 
without hesitation. 

All ready sir; pruh ! tumble it in, sir, at 
once, an’ let us be off. Faix, you woFnt long. 
Tumble it in, sir, lor I hear the police is out 
with Misther Lacy, the magisthrate, in these 
parts. It* will set us to be in town before 
day.” 

I rancis got into the car, still holding the 
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corpse in Iiis arms^ and they drove up the road 
without speaking. When tliey had arrived at 
the turn which led to the cottage so frequently 
alluded to, Traneis laid a strong hold upon the 
man, and bade him in alow voict* to stoj) the cart. 

Go down again,’' said he, and wail fur 
master John. Stir, sjieak, move, raise hand oi 
\()ice to cross me, and I will shoot you through 
the brains.” 

He dr e\v a pocket pistol from his bosom 
and descended fiom the earl. Jdn* man stood 
stMpitied, looking on, while hhancis gathered the 
shrouded figure once more int^> his arms, and 
then cantered down the hill, apparently not 
displeased to be rid of so fiery a comjianion. 

\^ hen the cart w'as out of sijiht, Francis 
hurried up the narrow lane which led tt> tin 
cottage, and was followed by Davy, whose mind 
was now completely bewildered by the accoin- 
inulation of terrors and inystoiies which he had 
undergone. 
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I1ie Suck-’cni-iips !"' he exclaimed 
down the road, in the direction of tlu' Seven 
Churcln's. “ The plnndheriir Sack-Vnn~ii])s i 
An’ Mire, what betther are we onrselves 
holy nii^ht afthcr akin’ the lady fiojii Ikt 
peoj^le () mother, mother! its little you 
thoie^lit that ..ny o’ \our children would v\cr 
^urn out a Sack-’tnn-u j>, to displace Ids pa- 
rentage ! ” 

"J1ioy ent('r('d the cottage, where the lire va< 
alread\ burning (hMifulIy upon the hearth. Hav- 
ing carefully rlo‘iC‘d tlie door, and made it fa<t 
behind them, tlupv ]>rocetMl('d to arrange the liody 
on a ^^ide form, which was placed near thr 
lire side, and the lanlhorn was hunir 
to sliine full upon the lifeless featincs. 

There she lies, at last saiil I'rancis 
Jolding his arms and looking down on the 
dead face, there now lies Estlier ildeTming, 
the young, the gay, the lovely, and the \ir- 
liious ! An old woman told me, once, that I 
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had been overlooked in my inhincy, and I am 
almost superstitious enough to credit her. 
Otherwise, why should it be that there, where 
my best affections have been centred and my 
keenest hopes awakened, tliere I have lieen 
ever sure to undergo a disappointment ! But 
f have snatclied her out of J^acy’s arms, and 
even this dismal meeting has a consolation com- 
pared with that a[>palling rumour of her false- 
hood. Esther ! dear Esther, 1 forgive you, 
now. How beautiful she was ! Was I Oh, 
that word has death in its sound for me. For 
your sake, Esther, 1 will lead an altered life 
from henceforth. I never will hope more, not 
even for the natural blessings that go and 
come with the revolving year, for I tliink, if 
anything could shorten the liberal hand of Na- 
ture, and cause her to wilhold her ancient 
customary bounties, it would be the longing 
of a WTetch like me. I never more will 
dress, game, play, sing, laugh, or mingle in the 
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gaieties of earth. My dream of death is out; 
niy plans of quiet and domestic joy entirely 
badied. In war, in peace, iu action, or re- 
pose, in mirth, or in musing, I never more 
can know a ha[)py feeling ; never indeed, oh, 
never ! never ! never ! 

He sunk down, utterly exhausted by grief, 
fatigue, and want of food, by the side of the 
corpse, the tire liglit shining dusky red on the 
pale and delicate lineaments of the dead, and 
on the no less }>ale and haggard aspect of 
the living who lay near. David lay stretched 
at a distance on a heap of fresh straw and 
rushes, offering up many prayers, and unable 
to conceive what w^ould be the result of this 
extraordinary vigil. 



C M A PTEK XII. 


T^kt us, for the present, leave* tljeiii Avatcliing, 
and return to Richard I/acy, whose distraction 
at tlie death of Esther has been already a el- 
verted to. 

He had loved tins beautiful girl as intensely 

a man is capable of loving, who is like- 
wise ejccupied by the two dissimilar passions of 
hatred and ambition. And perhaps his dis- 
appointment was now the more intolerable, 
as the whole three, his love tor Esther, purely 
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and honestly for her own sake, his detestation 
of Riordan, and his general ambition, might 
be all direetly or indirectly gratitud by the 
projected inaniag(‘. The expression of his 
grief, in consequence, partook of the desola- 
tion of thnai ted love, the fury of ba/Hed ven- 
g<’anc(‘, and the agony of disappointed amhitioii. 
His oun doino'^ties leased to approaili him 
in his chamber, in wLicli he had sl-ut Iiiin- 
self up iminedial^dy after his return from the 
funeral. 

“ 'I'lic i)lngno.'s of Jlgvpl on tlie bousli 
(i.issiou !” lic exclaiiiiod, “ dint ui'! not K-t 
me rest! 'tMiy, curse of iny lioarl ! whui is 
.sl)C now to me, that I should pule and grieve 
about lier ' [)o«n with these damning pangs !” 

[lie stamped fiercely upon the floor] “and let 
me think. Lp ! Lacy, be a man, and let her 
go! .W^to the future. Up! what have 
you lost? You’ve drawn your bolt, and shot, 
and missed your mark, and must not waste 
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your life in looking after the lost shaft. I'he 
quiver’s full, and the Morld is young yet. Up ! 
The stoutest wrestler may endure a fall, and 
rise again, well-breathed, and live and conquer ! 
Despise this weakness, and think you are born 
for higher things than to sit down and pine 
over a piece of painted earth!” He paused 
on the sudden, and leaned forward on the 
table, his temples resting between bis open 
hands and his eyes fixed in abstraction. Beau- 
tiful I beautiful !” he murmured more gently, 
as the pale sweet face came slowly forward and 
acquired almost the distinctness of reality in Ins 
imagination. 1 could not at first avoid loving 
her, and I cannot now forbear to sorrow for 
her death. Ah, bear with me, Ambition, for 
a while ! Beautiful, gentle, gay, kind, modest, 
graceful, talented, acccomplished, where is her 
likeness to be found on earth ? Weil, soar at 
what point I will, there I am struck. One 
happiness, at least, I never can enjoy, the quiet 
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bliss of a domestic life ; that, and the triumph 
over Riordan^s niemorj. She is gone to meet 
him Here he vSpnmg up, and struck the table 
ill a paroxysm of fury. ^^If there’s another life, 
and sure I cannot think her all destroyed, she is 
now at Rioi (ian"s side lie paused a moment, 
and burst into a tit of laughter at the wildness 
of his own fancy, But that,” he continued, 
made a part of my happiness. 1 hated 
him, and I would liave given half the world 
to take that vengeance on him even in his 
grave,” 

A timid knock at the door interrupted his 
passionate solihxjuy. 

Who’s there ?” he asked, in a furious tone. 

Nobody, only Nancy Guerin, sir,” replied 
a gentle voice. 

What do you want? Quick, tell me your 

business, and be gone. Who wants me ? ” 

« 

Nobody, only Mr. Tobin, sir. He wishes 
to know would you let him up here.” 



Curse, plague on him and you ! what does 
lie mean? What does he want V" 

Nothing sir, i believe, only — ” 

The sound of a lou.l, raltliug voire like, that 
of one highly e^riteii by strong tlrink, was at this 
moment lu^aid the staircase, and cut short 

the j)ix>jictc<l speech of the young servant. ^Jdie 
aeceiU had sometliing in it of more retinemeiil 
than is usual in the humbler classes, btil was \iX 
far too broad to let it lx* supposed that the speaker 
actually fdled (he rank of a geutlenian. 

L<‘t me alone for finding him,^’ said he, as 
he ascended, rather nnsti adiiy, I lea\c an- 
nouncements to my cousins and tlu‘ faniilv. 
l\)m Tobin's own honest face was the best 
lettlier of introduction be e\er carrad about 
liim. ril let ainioiuicements alone until I ran 
sport a carriage. Lacy!" Ire continued, putting 
his hands to his sides, throwing his iiead back and 
roaring out at the top of his voice. J-'acy, my 
boy ! my lad ! my hero ! Lacy, my prince of 
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papists, here’s honest Tom Tobin come to see 
3 oil !” 

‘‘ I'he plague of I'^gypt and of all the bends ! 
what sliall 1 do ?” cried Lacy, in an agony of 
rage and sullering* 

“ W ill 1 call Owen dr, lo stop him 

‘‘ Call death ! call Liiciler ! call Ah, 

good Tobin, you aie welc'anie,” he added, chang- 
ing his tone, as d^obinhs gaunt and jll-ilressed 
figure ( ame in sight. Welcome, althongli you 
find me in a monnifnl hour.” 

lie drew him in, and shut i1k‘ door. 

Sorr\ for yonr tlironblcK, mistlnu- J^acw, but 
those are misfortuiu s that all must look for in the 
eoorse o’ naturt'.” 

Sit down ; I thank yon, robin. W e must 
all die.” 

“ ft stands to raison we should/’ returned 

* 

Tobin, endeavouring to look solier, the liighest 
and the lowest nuist go, they must quit, tramp, 
march! that’s ihe cliat ! My cousins an’ the 
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family have no more a lase o" their lives than 
honest Tom Tobin himself. There’s my com- 
fort, They mast all cut their sticks, when the 
rout comes — off, in a pop ! Well, so as one 
has a decent funeral, all is one/’ 

Tobin — said JLacy. 

That’s iny name, the family name, a family 
I never ashamed of yet. I wish they could 
say the same o’ me, but that would set ’em. I 
was always a blackguard ; good-for-nothing but 
idleness and vice, just a fit tool for such a knave 
as you, but a better descended gentleman never 
swung upon the gallows,” 

Good Tobin, 1 am busy — 

They talk of my drinking and swearing 
and licentiousness. Very well, 1 admit it. But 
look at poor Owen. There’s a pattern of piety 
and good conduct ! Owen never wronged a 
human being of a sixpence. He never was 
heard to utter a prophane or a licentious speech. 
He is as constant in his attendance at chapel as 
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if he was coorting the niinisther's daughlher, and 
he never was (to say) drunk in his life. there s 
niy pride, I pick pride out o’ that. Is there a man 
in the country can show me such a cousin as that.’' 

Tobin—” 

Shabby ? Psha, 1 admit it, 1 never liad any 
taste fur dress in my life — but look at Bill ! He 
mounts the best cut coat in Grafton Street. 
"Jliere’s my pride. He come down here last 
year, and 1 borrowed his coat to get one made 
by Speirin, the tailor, on the same cut. He looked 
at it, folded up the coat, and gave it back into my 
hands : Sir ’ says he, there is’nt two tailors in 
Irelaiid tijat could make such a coat. I’m sorry 
to lose your custom, but there’s no use in rny 
promising what I can’t do.’ There’s my pride, 

I pick pride out o’ tliat.” 

Deservedly, Tobin. Pray, hear me now.” 

Past or west, north or south, right, left, 
wiiere will you find such a family, just putting 
myself out of the question ? ” 
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Ayc^ aye, hut )u‘ar me — 

“And for elegance — look at tliis< J won ( 
boast, but niy cousin Dick is no clod. "Jliat 
ril say for iiim.” 

“ \ oa’re <.lrunk, sir said Lacv, tnignlv. 

“ Kli ! TS’cll, an’ what iT I am. "riuit's more 
than Owen would he, I never saw a cousin o' 
mine dnmk before dinner in iny life." 

“ \ ()u are rude.^’ 

“ Ha, that’s more than \oii couKl s iv ot 
Dick, 'riiat's a linislied genthnnan.’' 

“ Hear me.” 

“ 1 }>lck no jnide out o’ myself. 1 know 
what I am.” 

“ l\)ol, inadiuan, knaM‘ and di iuiLjird ! ” c ried 
Hacy, stamping in a paroxysm of rage. 

“ A ve, aye, go on, go on ! I don’t mind what 
\oii can say of me,” 

Beggar tliat you were when I hr^t met }oii, 
do you not owe me all that you possess f ” 

“ Ecce ! ” returned Tobin, holding 
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out his anus, and turning liis person round, so as 

Jo expose his mean dress. 

“jJid I not find you a tall, hungry rogue 
living iVoin town tt) town upon the sale of policies 
oi' assurance !' 

A good tiatie, too, a^e !” 

And with assurance enough, } ourself, t(> 
slock a whole inu." 

Ha, ha, ha! that’s a witU pun.” 
i\ud lu ar nuo fool ! and lear uie. Can I 
not ))iake vou, now, the beggar, the speudthrill 
[uoiliga! you were, again, at iny j>lcasure ! 1 have 
the j>ower ; do n<»t arouse tlu‘ will, or as that light 
sluiK S on us, 1 w ill send }ou back once more to 
raise hlood-inoney ujion tiiat cra/y lu'ap of bones 
that carries }()u, aufl ihink it high feeding to sit 
in tlu' ehiiniiiw corner, at the ‘■igii of the Sham- 
rock, and cook a raw potatoe in the turf ashes.” 
JMy cousins and the family — " 

Plague take your cousins ! with you — ” 
Softly, good friend Lacy, tread tenderly on 
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that ground, if you please. If you want any 
body to abuse, I’m your man. Here I am. 
Abuse me, scold me, beat me, kick me, if you 
please, but let my cousins alone. A passing 
kick or a thump Til wink at as soon as another, 
but Uicre’s raison in all things. I’ll not stand 
any reflections on the family.” 

You rascal, 1 will kick you out of the house.” 
You’re not the size, yet.” 

1 know why you do this. You think me 
in your power ; but you’re a fool.” 

Do you defy me, then?” cried Tobin, 
looking earnestly on him. 

You’re a f(rol ! ” said T^acy, avoiding his eye. 
Do you defy me ? ” 

What brought you here to-day ? ” 

Defy me, if you dare ! ” 

What do ycji\ want ? ” 

’Tis well you changed that word,” said 
Tobin, relaxing his tone with a half contemptu- 
ous smile, you were partly beginning to forget 
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yourself. But all is one. I came here for money.'’ 

cannot give it, Tobin. You have 
drawn my wealth, as a leech draws blood, 
already. I have none to give you now.’’ 

I don’t want to get your gold for nothing/’ 
returned the other, I liavc got a piece of papei, 
here, that is worth a few sovereigns at all events.’’ 

Ivacy’s eyes sparkled. 

What’s that?” he said eagerly, ‘‘ informa- 
tion about the Hares ?” 

No, nor the foxes either, Jf J know 
any thing of your heart, there is a v\ord upon 
this paper that will make it bound a little. W ho 
do you think is alive ? ” 

Esther W ilderining ! ” shrieked Lacy, 
springing to his feet, raising his clasped hands 
and shaking in every limb, wliile his features 
glowed and .quivered, and his eyes shone wildly, 
with the sudden expectation. Before Tobin an- 
^swered, however, the folly of this idea became 
visible to his, judgment, and he sunk down into 
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liiis fhair in a lit of exhaustion as suddeii* a.^ 
the exciltiiient Ah, curse!” he said; it is 
not possible ? ” 

Guess again ! ” said Tobiuj coolly. 

My wit is out.” Returned Lacy with a 
ghastly look. Rray, have some mercy on me. 
\\ horn do you mean ? ” 

Young Uiordaii, the paythriot.’' 

Riordan !” 

Lraneis Riordan.” 

]^acy slirunk back iu his seat, like a snail into 
its shell, and remained for a short time in an atti- 
tude so conti acted that liis naturally diminutive 
stature was reiiuced to one half. A long deep 
silence ensued. 

I am still more wretched than 1 thought,” 
he muttered at lenglh, while his dark eyes flashed 
sullen fire upon the informer. Esther is dead, 
and Rioidan lives and triumphs ! — The spring 
tide of my fortunes is upon the fall. My spirits 
wdll begin to sink at last.” 
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But what if Riordan should return, and place 
""ium^elf M'ithin your power 

Lacy eyes gleamed gladness at the suggestion, 
but he did not long continue to look pleased. 
‘‘No, no,"^ he murmured, he is far too wise to 
set his foot again on Irish soil. He cannot think 
me so forgetful."' 

He has done it, for all that."" 

“ Done what 

He is here in Ireland ; here in the county 
Wicklow."’ 

The agitation which Lacy manifested at this 
intelligence was excessive. His countenance 
changed colour, and bis frame trembled with 
anxiety. The hurried eagerness, which was visible 
in all his manner, resembled, but in a far more 
intense degree, that of a fowler who sees his victim 
just hovering about the springe which lias laid 
tor its destruction. 

‘‘Good Tobin!” he said, “good, trusty 
fellow, how do you know this ? Mock me no 

VOL. u . I. 
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oOw wilhvaiiy false report ; say it not rashly^ if you 
love my peace ! If this fee he stamped with 

fury on the floor, ** if I be mocked, Tli hang you 
like a dog ! ^ 

Softly, softly, sir,” said Tobin, that's a 
game that two could ptey at. But there's no 
occasion for us to sit down ' to it, at present, while 
there’s better sport in hand for both. Do you 
know his writing ?” 

Whose ? Riordan’s ? Aye, as I should 
know his face. My desk is full of his accursed 
and insulting letters. I could not fee deceived ; 
what’s this?” 

Tobin, handed him a paper which he en- 
deavoured to read, but bis agitation would not 
st^er him to bold it steady. He held it with 
both handa — sat down — stood upland at length 
w'as comi|>elled to place it on the table tud sup- 
port his temples on his hands wHle lie rISid. 

It was a pencilled note which contained the 
fol lo wing words: 
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Esther-*^! am here, again in Iit^nd, the 
Skme^ ill heart as when 1 left it, four years since ; 
If your's have not been changed, say when and 
where we are to meet. 

f ran CIS Riordan/' 
JLacy went to his desk, took out several letters 
and compared the hauilwriting with that which he 
had just read. 

’Tis clear !'^ he exclaimed, at length; 
** there is no doubt of this — how did you 
get it V* 

My cousin Owen — 

Psha ! — hang — ’’ 

** Hold, sir, soft words, I say again. My 
cousin Owen w as at OaniePs on tlie night of the 
wake, and he got it from one of the servants, who 
had found it in Mrs. Keleher’s apartment. You 
know she was Riordau's nurse?’’ 

She was— ^ye— well ?” 

Well — ^tbat is all.” 

And you know nothing of the time nor place 

L 2 
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in whic)|^it was written. Tell me the who^e, at 
once. Rack me not with delay. Remember 
how he rose against me once j remember how he 
crossed me, and indulge my vengeance with a 
s|>eedy answer. Bring me upon him ; swiftly, 
secretly, get him into my ^ipe, and you shall be 
my brother from that houir, and share the half of 
what I , 

Give me a handsome airuest first, and i’ll 
see what I can do.^' 

Here is five pounds ; speak, now, where 
is he V’ 

Pooh, pooh!’' said Tobin, you talk to 
me as if I was a magician or a conjuror. 1 
cannot now tell you where he is : but I \yill make 
it out.'^ 

Do, and ril make you ricli,’^ 

Say no more, say no more. ' But, do you 
wish, now, to prevent a shame fpom beiif put 
upon the grave pf Esther Wilderming?'^ 
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say you cried Lacy, Wfth a va- 
cant look. 

I say the sack-’em-ups are likely to have 
a lioiilt of her before morning, if you don’t 
look sharp.” 

Lacy shrunk btwA' ‘"to ““ attitude of deep 
horror. 

I '■ 

Who told you this ?” he asked in a low 
whisper ; but ^jby do I slop to question it f 
Up, and away! Oh, Esther! oh, iny love! 
iny bride !” 

And as for Riordan — ’’ 

Put him before my eyes, that I may blast 
him ! No more till then — 

’Tis better watch the whole night near the 

grave — 

An age, an age, to keep my Esther’s clay 
from harm, to keep the silence of her tomb in- 
violate. Who dares to wake atl echo in the 
chamber where she sleeps ? I’ll be her seutinei 
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down and die beside her !” 

To-morrow, Fll go look — 

For Riordan ? Good ! I bate him ! 1 

hate him, Tobin! — 1 — ’’ Here he raised him- 
self a tiptoe, lifted his cibncbed hands, while his 
eyes seemed starting forth, his whole countenance 
swelled and glowed and quivered with the burst- 
ing passion, and he flung himf^rff forward upon 
the table with extreme violence, repeating for 

the third lime, with a hoarse terrific energy^ 1 

hate him ! 

I take your word for it/' said Tobin, but 
tlnue’s no time to be lost now, if you choose that 
Miss Wilderming should rest in peace.’’ 

It is true !” said Lacy, hastily, I will go 
at once and make all ready in tho^yard. — Or go 
you down, and get the borseji ready. Ab, Tobin, 
I believe my heart is broken ; but let ray hate 
be gratified in the destruction of that n^n, and 
1 will die in peace. I have lived these many 
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ytars for those two passions — my hate, and love, 
fa one, I am for ever disappointed ; but let me 
be successful in the first, and I am happy. — 1 
have not lived in vain if Riordan perishes — pe- 
rishes in the contempi and shanie which 1 have 
prepared for him. Away, and do as I have 
said.^’ 

Tobin kft the i»oom. 

That villain !'’ said Lacy, changing his 
maimer, and shaking bis clenched hand after the 
informer, that villain dares to threaten. It is 
well the fool will let his secrets out. He 
has taught me caution, and I’ll teach him si- 
lence ! My brain is so confused by all these 
accidents, that I can scarcely know what I am 
about. First, Esther^s grave — (ah! tormeid of 
my soul Riordan — (may the airs of his 

native land .breathe poison in his throat!) — and 
then this insolent fool ! — Quit of these two, my 
limbs are all unfettered once again, and free for 
action. Well, Tobin, are you ready 
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All is right/’ answered Tobin, re-enlering’ 
the room. I have told them to make tiie 
horses ready.” 

Come, then, at once, put these pistols in 
yO!ti:.,hoJstdr.” 

JBut won’t you hear the information about 
tlie Hares ? ” ^ 

Psha ! let them pass. When, we are 
laying a trap for a lion, we must not arrange to 
watch for conies.” 



CH.APTER XIII. 


It happened that, on the night on which 
Francis Kiordari liad leiiioved the^w body of 
Esther from its grave, a number of }oaiig 
gentlemen had left a city, not far distant, on pro- 
fessional business. They |rrived at tlie church- 
y.ard while j^i?^aincis was in the tomb, and left 
their carmai\ on the road, where, as the leadei 
is already aware, he was met by tlie }oung soldier, 
and led into a natural error. 
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On his return, down the hill, he found the 
whole company in confusion. 

Pull up!'* said one figure in a draL 
coat, standing on the stile, Where have you 
been V" 

“ Is that niistlier John ?” asked the man, in 
a frightened tone. 

It MS. Why did you leavc^ the place V 

No, but is it yourself in airnest, inasther 
John, for 1 axed the same question of an- 
other, a while ago, an’ he made me the same 
aiis1\^er, an’ sure there was sorrow word o’ truth 
in it.” 

Speall' low, or yaw will call tlie country 
about us. Well, Tom, what now ? Are they 
coming ?” 

Oh, bh| Johi !” exclaimi^d a second 
figure, apparently younger and than the 

odier, why did’nl you 4ell me wliat ye 
were coining here about ? I thought it was 
only to se© the ruins ! Oh, it is frightful. Don’t 
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vou remember the old woman of Berkeley ? 


I’he fiend will fetch me now in fire, 

My witchcrafts to atone; 

And 1, who have rifled the dead man’s grave, 
Shall never have i^esl in my own.” 

For shame, mistlier Tom,^^ said |jjie 
carman it a sin for you to be say in’ 

them things? What noise is that among the 
graves ? Oh, heaven defend us all this 
night ! 

‘^Amen to that, I say. What noise do 
you hear?” 

I see them coniiiig/’ said thri fignre in 
the drttb coal. Hold your tongue, sir, and 
be of some assistance, if you can.” 

“Oh, notlung ever Utorrilit^ me but the 
stripping S the shroud,’^ 

“ Psha^ you talk like a cow^d,” 

“ Why, theni I declare, John, I am not a 
coward. Surely nobody can call this cowardfee^ 
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Fd inget any man in the world, in live minutes, 

iT' ' 

provided tie was a gentleman, and alive/ but, 
M'hen once he loses the power to retaliate^ 
I don’t know how it is, but he grows awful. 
1 believe the fact I have too much pluck 
to offer any indignity to a man who can’t de- 
fend himself.” 

Several oAer figures now appfiilehed in the 
moonlight. 

We are done !” crlU one the tomb is 
broke already. The nest is rifled, and tlie 
bird is flown.” 

Here the carman interjiosed, and told of 
his ad vent 

I told you we should have been here 
earlier,” said one, That rogue, Duhig, has 
been here before us. No matter, I’ll serve him 
a tnck, some ' night ^ when 1 catc|t him in 
Bu%\Acre.» , ^ 

“ Come away, lads, now ; there is nothing to 
i^n by stopping here.” 
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Hold your tongue, sir, or Til c«i^ the 
i^ium out of you/' ' 

And, then," said another “ he may cry out, 
like the ghost of Hector, 

Tioes fuirnus — IliufH, fuit.” 

This jest was lionoured by a roar of lajighter 
mingled wiUwdeep groans. 

“Hush! hush! lads,’' said the former 
speaker, “ we have^|^ time to lose, I'ell me 
is there no other job for us to do ? ” 

“ There’s an ould tythe jrrocthor in tire 
corner, near the cross," said one. 

I never laid scalpel on a proctor but once, 
and iheu 1 lost a fine one." 

‘^How?” 

The fellow's heart was ossified. I broike 
the blade, ^ making an in^jision into the mar go 
ohiusm,^' 

« 

And why a proctor, now ? 

They're such a set of bone grubbers. 
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their l^lood grows thick with the phospbate^pf 
lime/* 

“ You’re so nice in your choice of subjects,’* 
said another, that I suppose nothing would 
do y^u hut a pei^, no%, or a writer of 
romances.” 

By no manner of means, good sir. I 
don’t love blubber. Kst modu^ in rebus. 
Those fellows are tpo soft by half for a young 
gentleman who is sfbdyin^ osteology. The oi 
frontis is nothing but gristle, and as for the 
thoiwx, you might as well put your scalpel into 
a bag of oil.” ^ 

What do you say thali to a Kerry papisH^ 

If you take him in Easter ytoek, it is 
very well. At any other time, he^ is no befter 
than an exsiccated preparation of muscles and 
tendons.” 

¥es,” said a new' voice, because he 
has been blooded, too closely, by the Orange 
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Come, come, iio politics,'' said another 
speaker, let us leave these things to the herds 
of faction, to lords, to commoners, to demagogues 
and tyrants. Let the Fury of civil discord 
hfid her way into the the church, the 

cabinet, the court, the bar; let her teach the 
cannon to roar, and make the sword blood»-red 
upon the field ; or condescend to break 
tea-cups at the domestic breakfast table ; but 
let our profession, gentlemen, be superior to 
her insults. She has already made her way into 
the cliancel, let it ^jbe our oare to keep her out 
of the church-yard." 

Hear, hear, hear J " 

Haelli! hush!" cried one^ ^ 1 see some 
figures stetiing dawn the hill. There was a 
long shadow flung over the lake at this moment." 

A shower of stone#, succeeded by a loud 
Halloo]" that echoed from cliff tjjj cliff, 
along the shores of the lake, confirmed the 
fears which were awakened by this speech. 
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group dispersed in an instant, and fled up the 
road, while the carman laying on a bastinado of 
strokes on the crupper of his hack, cantered away 
like a second Phaeton. The country people 
followed them, to distance up the vale, 

shouting aloud, hurling stones after them, and 
giving many occasion to regret the state of the 
law, which compelled the votaries of a science 
so ifidispeiisible to the welfare of mankind, 
to resort to such modes of following up their 
investigations. 

Very soon after the country people dispersed, 
Richard Lacy, and his creature Tobin, arrived 
in the Glen. A peasant told him of the oc- 
currence just detailed, and he hurried on to 
the grave-yard, where he had to encounter a 
terrific disappointment. II is despair and rage 
at finding the tomb of Esther opened, and the 
body gone, were almost maniacal, ^nd even 
the burly Tobin had more than once a sensation 
of personal fear while he stood before him 
in tis extacies of anger. 
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No means were left unattempted to recover 
the contents of the rifled sepulchre, and none 
were found availing. With all the bitterness 
of disappointment, added to bis natural intensity 
of hatred, Lacy, at length, gave up the pursuit, 
and turned all his attention to the search after 
30ung Riordan. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


LeI" us return to the deserted cottage, in which 
we left the unhappy young patriot watching by 
the body of his love. 

About midnight, the <*ffect of his exertions, 
and long want of rest and food, began to be 
apparent in his frame. His sense of misery, 
the keenness of which had, until now, kept olF 
the assaults of sleep, grew vague and dull, and 
a lulling torpor sunk upon his brain. The 
which rose as the night advanced, moaned 
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sullenly around the lonely building, and a sudden 
falling in of the burning fire made him start 
fro;n hi® broken slumbers, with a sensation of 
aiarin. Sometimes, the disordered condition of 
Jiis nerves, without any external excitement, would 
produce a similar effect, and he would suddenly 
find himst lf sitting erect upon the floor, with a 
horrid sensation, shooting like a galvanic shock 
from his brain, along his spine, and oppressing, for 
a moment, the action of his heart and lungs. 
His visions, when he dreamed, were likewise of 
a startling description. Now he met Lacy, hand 
to hand in combat, and was vexed to the soul 
to find that, while all his enemy's blows told 
fiercely on his person, his own fell weak and 
liarmless, as if on some unresisting and impas- 
sible substance. And now, he occupiied that 
dizzy resting place in the cliff, from which the 
poor Catfileen was hurled into the lake; and 
Esther, pale in her shroud, stood trembling on 
the brink beside his couch. He rose iiieet 
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her; her form seemed to fade as he advauced, 
and her face looked terrible, he knew not where-^ 
fore. He attempted to touch her hand, 4)ut she 
receded from him, he followed to the brink of 
the cliff, she still seemed to float backward in 
the thin air, and the pale dead face and 
lurid eye assumed a slight appearance of de- 
rision. He tried to follow her; liis footing failed 
him, and he fell headlong down the rocks, from 
ledge to ledge, and just awoke in time to 
save himself from sdme irrecoverable contu- 
sion. 

He fouiMl tJftvid Lenigan ttnnding over, and 
endeavouring to reca! him to consciousness by 
gently pressing his arm#, 

Masther Frank,’" said this honest follow, 
that’s a qiiare place for you to be lying, sir. 
Get up, and sthrctch over on the sthraw, awhile, 
an’ ril keep awake here by the fire-side, until you 
have a little sleep taken.” 

Francis sat up, and stared upon his attendaiiL 
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“ I will do so, I believe, Davy,” said he “ for I 
am tired almost to death.” 

Tbej cxclianged places, and Francis so dis- 
posed himself that, he could, to the last moment 
of consciousness, retain a view of the form and 
features of the dead. The fire had sunk down, 
and a gloomier red was cast upoji the white and 
marbly cheek of the maiden. Before many 
minutes had elapsed, Francis observed that his 
atteiidaut’s head had diopped upon his breast, 
and that his prouiise of . vigilance was already 
broken. He strove, therefore,' to prevent the 
access of slumber ia his, own |^rsoy, and con- 
tinued leaning on his elbow, and keeping his 
eyes fixed upon Esther. 

Jt happened that tlie attitude of her head, 
and the mere position of the features, reminded 
him forcibly of the look she had worn at their 
Plating, v\"lien the sound pf,fhe imaginary dead-bell 
had thrilled him with its sudden presentiment. 
Whatever of resentment had been awakened, 
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by her desertion of him in his exile, was secietly 
now dissolved in the recollections which this 
accidental circumstance revived. He thought, 
if Esther could be now restored to him, he would 
not even think of questioning her upon the sub* 
jecl. His heart melted, as he remembered the 
caresses of tlicir early affection, he lelt her sigii 
again at his cheek, the music of hei voice upon 
his ear, and he sunk, all softened, down upon 
his couch, burying his face in Ins hands, and 
moistening them with his tears. 

A low sound, like that of a deep short sigh, 
uttered in tlie bouse, fell suddenly upon his ear, 
and made him start from his incipient slumber, 
with a wild and tumultuous feeling of alarm. He 
stared confusedly all around him, but could 
discern nothing. He looked at the corpse, but 
it still lay pale and motionless in the same posi- 
tioii in which he had, with his owm haiids, placed 
it. He gazed upon Davy, who was still fast 
asleep and snoring loudly. The sound, he 
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thought, might have been merely an intonation 
of Lenigan’s harmonious solo ; but this con- 
jecture was rejected almost as soon as it was 
fomned. There was something peculiar in the 
sound ; an effect thrilling and startling, such as 
IS said to belong properly to things of supernatu- 
ral o'igir. lie called to his attendant several 
times, hut found much difficulty in awaking 
him. 

J)avy,” he said '^did you hear anything?"' 

What would 1 hear, niasther?"" 

J thought there was a sound, Just now, 
us if from somebody in pain."" 

Oyeh ! exclaimed Davy, half starting up 
and staring around him, with jaw dropped and 
eye dilated on the sudden. 

Francis remained listening attentively for a 
few moments, 1 believe I was mistaken,^" he 
said at last, it was the wind, splitting itself 
upon the corner stone, or howling down the 
glen/" 
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He slept again, and Davy, returning to the 
fire-place, with many a knowing glance at the 
darkened corners of the roomf likewise re- 
sumed his attitude of repose. In a very short 
time, Francis was once more suddenly awakened 
from slumber by a confused noise, and the 
pressure of a strong hand upon his shoulder. 
Looking up, he beheld his adherent thrown 
forward on one knee, with one hand gathering his 
dress about his throat, and a face full of terror, 
turned back over his shoulder. 

What is the matter, now ? exclaimed 
Francis. 

The groan, achree — the groan!'' 

What of it 

What of it, but to hear it, I did ; as 
plain as I hear you now. Oh, that I may 
be grey, niasther Frank, but we're kilt an' 
spoilt, alive, the tw^o of us this blessed night. 
Listen to that. 

To what 
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1 don’t know ; nothin’, I b’lieve. Oh, that 
1 may be grey||masther, but I’ll rise out of you 
an’ your doin’s. ^Tisn’t this world alone, but 
tiie other along with it, you brought down upon 
us this night. Oh, wirra, wirra, what’ll I do 
at all, or what’ll ever become of us ? 

Be silent,” said Francis, or tell me what 
you heal d ? ” 

A groan, I tell you; a cry, just as a 
person would be g(4tin’ aise from a hurt, and 
would be moanin’ lyin’ down. That 1 may be 
grey, but I thought it is beiself was come afiber 
us, an’ Fill not misdoubtin’ of it yet either.” 

Psba ! ” 

Oh, aye, that’s the way, always, when I put 
ill a word, an’ sure what hurl if I hadn’t to sharo 
in what conies of it? but there’s the wax, always. 
I folly on everywhere, like a blind beggar man, 
an’ my word won’t be taken for any thing, 
although I must tumble into the ditch, along 
w'ilh the laidher, when he goes,” 
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you have done speaking/^ said Francis, 
will you sufl'er me lo rise ? liitlier, Davy, 

and let us both watch by the fire, during the next 
two liours. It will then be dawn, and we will 
bury Esther together.” 

1 wish to niy heart she was fairly uudei 
the ground again,” returned Davy. 0\eh, 
dVe hear the rain ? W ill,” he added, after a pause 
of several minutes, she’ll be in better luck 
this morniif than she was when she was buried 
tlie turn before,” 

‘‘ Why I'raucis asked, almost involuntarily. 

** Is it an’ it poweriir rain I Sure the world 
knows, sir, that it is a liner thing to be buried 
of a sliowery day than of a dliry one.” 

‘‘Why?” 

Why ? ” echoed Davy, puzzled at being 
called oil to give a reason for wdiat he had 
hitherto never heard called in question. “ Wisha, 
then, I don’t know, sir, only as they say, that 

Happy is tlio brifU^ that tW sun sbinea on. 

Happy is the corpse that the rain rains upon. 
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The oiild women would tell you a story, as 
long as to«d% an^ to-morrow, about that very 
th'iig, if you’d listen to ’in; but you’re in no 
humour now, sir, I believe, to hear stories.’' 

Indeed, my good fellow, 1 am not,” re- 
turned Francis, in a mournful voice- It was 
always my ambition rather to be the subject 
of a story, in my own person, than to sit me 
down a simple auditor, and it w'ould seem as 
if I'ortune had taken me at my word, and 
rendered mine a tragic one.’^ 

'I’fiey relapsed once more into silence, and 
Francis continued to recal the many circum- 
stances of his life which justified the speech 
he had pronounced, until his recollections be- 
came alt(»gctlicr oppressive. He then suddenly 
turned round, and bade David to go on with 
ixis story. ^ The latter, who felt something of 
security in the appearance of social communion, 
complied with great readiness, and related the 
followii>g adventurf*, which, though not as 
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imaginative in detail as the Diviiia Comedia, 
lua} \et be interesting, as an cfl’ect of tlie same 
spiiit of Irenibiing enquiry, \vhieli |lie 

breast of i)ant(‘ with its inspiration. 

Why then 1 v\ili sir, ti ll you that : said 
David, crossing his fe(‘t at full length and 
lowering his iiead upon his breast. A 

eonple, sii‘, that was tluie of a lime, aid they 
liadidt only the one son, aid jdenly of 
e\erv thing alioiit ’em. Well, hinradf was a 
\eiy good man, lie never sent a beggar away 
enipty-lianded from his house', he gave ehithes 
to the naktal, and food to the lumgry, aid 
dliiink to the dlirv, aid every whiih^ ha’j>’orth, 
all to one thing alone, aid that was that he 
never allowed any |)oor person to sleep a night 
inside his doore, be tlu'y ever so tired, because 
bis wife was a terrible woinaiij aid lie was in 
dhread of her tongue. As for her, the only 
thing she ever gave to any one in her life was 
an ould tattlicr’d skreed of a flannel petti<'oat 
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she gave to one poor woman, an’ the sheep’s 
. trotters that she used to have thrown out in 
the doorc to ’em when they’d be crowdin’ 

I 

about it aAher dinner. 

WelJ, it so happened, as things will 
ha})pen, that tlie man ilied ; an’ if he did, the 
<iav he was buried, the rain keep ])ovvcrin’ 
dovvjj to a Hood, luitd l'he,y luul linn 

laid in the grave. An’ if is’iit long afther 
until the woman died likewise, an’ a iiner day 
ne\(‘r eaiiie out o’ tlie sky than what she liftd 
goin’ to the church-yard. W ell, the son w as 
thinkin’ greatly, day an’ night, about this, for 
lie thought betther o’ the fallier, a deal, than 
the mother, an’ he wondhered to say slie should 
have all the sunshine intirely, an’ he to b(‘ 
drownded wet, an’ his people after him, berrin’. 
Be this, an’ be that’, sa}s the boy, says lie, 
sthrikin’ the jamb o’ the doore this way with 
the flat of his hand, I never 'll stop nor stay, 
says he, ’till I find out the raison o’ that, 
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or why it shoold be at all/ says he. An' out 
he marched the doorc. 

He walked a sighth that day, an* it was 

\ 

just about the dusk of the evenin’ when he 
found himself in the middle of a lonesome 
wood, an’ the sun goiii* down, an' not havin' 
a place to turn to where he’d get shelter 
for the night. He went in farther an’ deeper 
into the wood, but the farther he went the 
more lonesome it grew, an’ a quare sort of ap- 
pearance was in the air, an’ on the threes, an’ 
bushes, an’ the sky, an’ all about him. By an’ 
by, there was no birds singln,' nor a breath o’ 
wind slirrin,’ nor a lafe movin’ on the boughs, 
nor one thing showiu’ a sign of life, an’ still it 
being the finest counthry ever you seen, only quare 
an’ silent that way. He walked on farther an’ 
farther, an’ at last he seen a place among the 
threes that he thought was a church, only it had 
a little curl o’ smoke cornin’ up through the 
boughs as if somebody was liviu’ there. 
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He made towards the house; ati^ Avalked in 
the dooie. Well, it was the tinest place he 
ever seen in liis life. There was a table laid out, 
an' a line lire in the grate, an’ all sorts o' 
cookery goin’ on, an" a hale-looking old man sil- 
tin’ near the table, ]>icpaiin’ his dinner, an’ 
lookin’ ver} pleasant and ha])py. W ell, this bo v, 
he up ami told him what he wanted a night’s 
lodgin’, an’ the old man made hiiu come in, 
aiiij sit ch^jvn and tell his .story, what it was 
he was goin’ lookin’ for, an’ aither he he^erd 
it all : ^ W ell, do you know who is it you have 
there now ! ’ says the old man. ‘ 1 don't,’ 
says the boy, ^ how should I know you when 
I never seen you before ? ’ * Von did see me, 
many’s the time/ says the old man, ^ an’ why 
would’nt you ? I’m your father,’ says he. ^ O 
murther ! ’ says the boy, < see this ! ’ 

W^ell (not to make a long story of it,) 
they sat down, an’ ate their dinner. They past 
the evening’ talkin/ an’ wdien it was bed- time,. 
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the father got up an' walked out, hiddin’ the 
boy not to mind him, an’ left him alone be the 
lire. The night past away, an’ he did'nt return, 
an’ at last the boy got so sleepy, he said he’d 
thry about the place for a bed to sleep on. He 
made towards a door, an’ opened it, an’ if he 
did, what did he see within, only a fine feather 
bed aif curtains, and a terrible big dog sittiif 
down upon the Hoore, an’ lookin’ him straight 
in the face. Hardly he oflered to go a foo< 
into the room when the dog Hew at him, an’ 
was ready, I declare to you Master IVaucis, to 
tear him upon the S[>ot. ell aif good, if 
he did, well became the boy, he moved back- 
wards, an’ left the place to the dog, aif took 
his seat again be the fire, as it might be this 
way, an’ slep away till mornin’. 

When the old man came in, in the 
mornin’, ^ Oh, then, father,’ says the boy, ^ was’nt 
it a. dhroll thing o’ you,’ says he, ^ to lay me 
in this way all night alone, without a bed to lest 
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upon, or a ha’p’orth, an’ I so tired.’ ^ Ah, my 
child,’ says the old man, ^ 1 could not give you 
what 1 had’iit myself!’ * Why so,’ says llic 
boy, ^ I tlioiight you were in glory, father, are’nt 
you ha[»py T ‘I am happy, my child,’ says 
the old man, ^ in all but th<^ one thing, as you 
may see. 1 can never sthretch my limbs upon 
a })ed, nor sl(M^p under a roof, for ever, durir g 
duration, an’ the raison is, because I never 
once ga\t' a night’s lodgin’ to a poor man in 
»yv da\s./:Mi cart!), an’ all on account of your 
mother,’ says he. ‘ C)h, father, father,’ says the 
hoy, ^ an’ is’nt that a poor case with you ? ’ 

* It is,’ sa^s the old man. 

^ An’ I’ll tell you now,’ says he, * what’s 
the raiso!i o’ die dilferenl weather wc had the 
time we were b :ried, the both of us. Your 
mother had a tine sunshiny day, for there was 
mKav\t'ul judgment waiting for her, an^ that 
was a\l lUc ydeasure slie was ever more to have, 
the light ol the bright sun sliinin’ down. upon 
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her coffin until they put her in the earth. An' 
I, for my sins, had it rainin' heavy all that day, 
for that was all the ill usage I was ever to 
receive, besides the want of a bed.' ^ An' i« 
tny mother here, father ? ' says the boy, ^ Put 
on your hat/ says the father, ^ an' follow me.’ 

He did ; he \vent afther him into a sort of 
a back yard, an' there he saw his motlier, siltin’ 
down on the bare stones, an' gnawin' sheep'* 
trotters, with nothin' on her, to shelter her old 
bones from the cold, but a little skr-' ^^* o’ Han 
nel, the image o’ the one she gave the poor 
woman. ^ There's her fate for ever,' says the 
old man, ^ an’ the fate of all that has no charity 
on earth. But don't cry, my'' child, until you 
have more raison ; come along, an' profit by what 
you see.’ 

They walked on a })iece, an' it was'nt loirg 
until tJiey came to a gate, where the old jran 
knocked a while before it was opened. 'J hey 
past in^ an' there the boy seen a great fit!?, 
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willi a fog restin' low ui)oii the ground, an' the 
place all still au' quiet, except that, now an' then, 
they could hear the cry of young childhren coniin' 
through the fog. They went on, an’ came to a 
well that was in the middle o’ the field, an' there 
they saw, through the fog, a great multitude o' 
childhren pressing about the well, an’ dhrinkin,' an’ 
sprinklin' themselves with the wather, out o' little 
mugs they carried in their UaiKU."^' 

‘Those’ says the old man, ‘ are the souls of 
n that died without baptism,' says 
he, ‘an' here they spend their lime, without suf- 
ferin’ pain or havin’ any pleasure. 

“ 'Jdiey passed on through tlie field, an' came 
into another, wdiete they saw a siglilh of fine ladies 
an’ gentlemen, walkin’ arm in arm, under tiie 
shade of trees, an’ the sun sliiuin,' au' the place 


• Probably from some sinjcrslliion, bavitvj, the same origin 
as tills of the furious, ami in many iiistaiiees beautiful, 

lej^end above ^iven, the peasantry usiudly place a small vessel in 
the coliiu Willi ti.e body of an iiilaut. 
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adorned with flowers an’ shrubs of all sorts, an’ 
streams^ art’ every whole ha’p’orth, in grand 
houses in groves, an’ niiisic, an’ latigliin/ a’n 
dancin,’ an’ the best of atin’ an’ dlirinkin’. ^Who 
are these, father,’ say the boy, ^ that seems to 
agree so well, an’ to live so hap)»y V ^ They are 
tiie married pco[)le,’ says the father, Hhat lived up 
to their duty in the world, that was constant an’ 
thrue to one another in their throubles, that never 
changed their mind, nor looked aflher other peo- 
ple, nor misbehaved in any one way.’ ^0,yo!' 
?ays the boy. 

Well an’ good, they passed through that 
place, an’ they came to another, an’ as they were 
cornin’ near it, they heard the greatest wrangling 
an’ racketin’ in the world, callin’ of names, an’ 
poll-talkin,’* an’ cursin’ and swearin.’ In they 
come, into a great field, an’ there they seen a power 
o’ people, men an’ w omen, liaggin'' f at om.' another, 

1 Scoldi;i^ like old wotnea. 


Sliinderirg, baek-Litinj;. 
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ail’ piilliir caps, an’ qnarrcllin’ most disgracctal/ 
' Allilii !’ says the boy, ‘ father, wlio in the world 
are these V * They arc tlie married people,’ sa}s 
the father, Mhat couldn’t agree upon earth, an’ 
as they ^^ele so fond of bein’ in hot w ather in the 
world tliev'll have plenty (;f it here for ever- 
more. ’ 

ell became’ cm, they hnrrietl through that 
lield, an’ came to another gate where ” 



CHAPTER XV. 


A wii^T) cry^ a sliriek^ sudden^ ''i^u 

horrid, vvliich ])urst at this nionieiit from tlie lijm 
of Francis, cut short the progress of the narrative. 
It was echoed, even before he could perceive t!ic 
cause, by his attendant, who threw fainisclf off iiis 
seat, and rushed in a paroxysm of terror towards 
the door. Stumbling, however, over some loose 
furniture, he fell on the straw pallet, and remuiued 
tremblings groaning and crouching downward, 
while he glanced with a fearful eye on the picture 
near the lirc-place. 
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After the first cry of wonder and affright 
had burst from his lips, Francis remained rigid ih 
the attitude into which the sudden passion had 
surprized him. With hands thrown hack, as if 
in search of some support, with head put forward, 
with eyes full of a wild and joyous terror, he con- 
tinued to stare upon the body, which begau to 
alter fast bcueath his gaze. One of the liands 
fell downward, and the other moved upon the 
bosom. One moment more, and with a heavy 
sigli- ' dip lips and eyes of Esther Vv ilderniing 
were visibly in motion. 

She’s rihiir!” roared David, ‘Ohat I 
migh’iit die in sin, but 'tis risin’ she is to u&.” 

r’raneis raised his hand, as if to impose silence, 
ami contiiiued to watch the movements of the 
maiden. Si^li after sigh bin si from her lips and 
bosom ; and, at length, the fringc'd eye-lid rose, 
and the wat^'ry ball became n vealed and fixed 
upon his ow n. 

She lives! She lives!” 


cried Francis, 
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springing to his feet, and tossing his clenched 
hands above his licad, while }iis hair stirred, iiis 
eye shone, and his whole frame sliook with an 
ccstacy of dt liglit. liaith, air, and sea ! slie 
lives ! O Death, 1 thank ye ! I thank }e for this 
gift! My Kstiier, rise! Arise, my love, nvy life ! 
Do you know me, Esther ? Look on me, mv 
dearest ! Do you know your own Inaneis V 

VMiiie he spoke, he had raised her gently ni 
his aims, and laid her licud iiiiou his shoulder. 
He cndeavcHued Mith curt\sses to awaken h.r t.o 
state of pel feel consciousness, but it was a long 
time befoie liis eilbrts wciv in any de gre e suc?es~ 
ful. Some words escaped lier lips, but they 
wen; eilher wholly unmeaning, or had referenee 
to objects absent, and events long past : she mur- 
mured the names of her uncle, ami of old Aaron. 

Hiev are near, they arc safe,” said Francis, 
soothingly, ‘^dcar Elsther, you wdl see them all 
soon.” 

Is Lacy gone yet?” murmured Esther, 
still in a listless tone. 
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Poor Francis felt a little pang at this enquiry, 
but his aiF'ctionSj at the instant, were too keenly 
aroiis(Hl to ailo .v tlic entrance of so ungenerous a 
sentiment us that of jealousy amongst them. 

^Mle is iKiar yon, llsthei ; clear Estiier, you 
shall see liim soon again,” mnnimreil iMuncis, a! 
her <?ar, wliih^ he again caressed her clieek, 
and lannoved the heavy gravt' clothes from lier 
neck. 

Lenigan had now recoveied his courage suf- 
ficiently to approach his master, bearing in his 
hand llie cloak which the Iatt< i had laid by. 

l?o\\I this about her, maslhcr Frank, 
asthoie,” he saitJ, while his limbs trembled with 
affeetionate an\i(^l v, row I tlie cloak about iiei', 
the v^ay she w ould'iit be frightened at the grave 
(doths, aUlier she eomin’ to.” 

My iTonest, llioughtful Lenigan, I thank 
you,” retmned Fraiitds, while he wra])t the gar- 
ment around the person of his love, and concealed 
the funereal garb, as far as it was possible. 
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Masther Francis/^ continued the honest 
attendant, I’m thinkin’ it will be betlher, 
may be, if you lave her to myself awhile now, 
as she’s cornin’ to, in dhread she’d be frightened 
when she’d see you that way of a sudden. Go 
into the little room, awhile, an’ when she’s herself 
again rightly, I’ll step over for the ould mother, 
or Harry’s wife, an’ bring ’em to lend her.” 

Francis complied in silence, and entered the 
little apartment, where he overheard the blow- 
ing conversation between the awakening Esther 
and his attendant : 

Stir yourself, a-chree ! Stir yourself, Miss 
Esther, aslhore ! ” said David, in a tone of com- 
fort and entreaty. Open your eyes an’ look 
about you. Here’s the masther and the mistliriss, 
an’ Aaron, an’ all of ’em. See, here they’re 
cotnin’ in the doore ; look up, asthore, an’ hid 
’em welcome,” 

O nurse, I am dying ! ” murmured the 
patient. Where is the nurse ? ” 
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Here, a’ragd, here, at your elbow. How 
are you now, Miss?'" 

1 am very well, nurse, better. Oli, my fate!" 

^^W hut ails it a-ehree ? Wfiat is it hap- 
pened it ? " 

Ah, I jeinetnber you ! I know you well. 
What place is this ? Why am 1 here uinHemhHl?" 

Make you mind asy, Miss, an’ I’ll be bail 
you won’t be long so. lleic they’re all coinin’ to 
you in the doore. Stir up now, a-chree." 

.[ know you very well," said Esther, rising 
and looking fixedly in the face of the attendant. 

Your voice leminds me of old times, and 
old friends. A\ by are you here ? Wliat dreary 
house is this i ” 

Francis now approached, from the inner 
room, iiis face concealed by his hat, and by the 
deep shade.^ He signified to David, that he 
should hurry away for the female attendant, and 
assumed, himself, the place by the side of Esther 
which he had occupied before. The anxious 
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girl stretched out her hands toxMirds Davy whei^ 

she saw liim about to leave the cottage. 

Why win you go ? Stay with she 

exi'laijjicd^ where are you going ? Do not 
leave me hero alone, and in the power of a 
stranger.” 

Oh, then. Miss, if nobody ever injured 
you, until that sthranger would do it, I’d lay 
niy lifi' youM be the happiest lady on the 
earth.” 

A deep sigh from the strang(?r seemed to 
corroborate' this assurance. 

But wherefore do you leave me?” con- 
tinned Esther. 

1^0 get llic ould woman over, to come to 
tend on you. Miss, Ih rself, an’ myself, will be 
back here together in less than no tiine.” 

He departed, and Esther sunk back again, 
with a moan of weariness and pain. 

And who are you ? ” she said, after a silence 
of some minutes, that are left to watch me ? ” 
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A friend/’ replied Francis^ in a low voice. 

But wind friend? me see your face. 

M) brain is so confused tliat 1 can scarcely un- 
derstand how or why J am liere^ or what is niy 
condition. 1 know 1 have slumbered long, and 
some strange alteration has been effected in my 
sleep, f am not at home. 1 am not among my 
friends. Oh, sj)eak to me, in mercy ! JLet me 
hear sonn^ sound of comfort. \\ here are iny 
frieiuls ! \\ in ie am 1 ! W ho are you ? ” 

“ One,” said IVancis, still in the same deep 
\oi<a‘, ^^who was once accounted a friend, al- 
though years and sorrow have changed him.” 

‘‘ And your name ? ” 

'i\un this way from the door. Hie wind 
blows keenly in.” 

I am very well. Pray, answer me.” 

Be more. concerned, young lady, for your 
own health, at this moment. My name is almost 
a forgotten sound, not worth reviving now.” 

Be it as you will,” said Esther, 1 will 
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not press you. Nevertheless, I am anxious to 
hear it, for there is soniethiug in your voice that 
moves me like a recogiution. 1 ou have called 
yourself my fiiencl, aiul truly say you are forgotten 
now. And yet J never knew a friend whose name 
departed from my recollection. Others have 
ceased to think of me, but Heaven can witness 
that I was never forjnretfiil of an early alFection 
yet.’^ 

Francis paused iu deep silence, for some mo- 
ments after this speech, and then said, with a 
deep inspiration, and iu his natural voice, Ah, 
Esther ! Esther ! ” 

T hese words were the first that recalled the 

/ 

heart of Esther to the recollection of its living 
passions. fnimediately her pulses beat freely, 
and all her senses acquired a vividness of percep- 
tion that resembled the change from sleep to 
waking. And with the swift transition, came a 
new confusion of the intellect, and a new doubt 
of Ijer position. The fire-light seemed to burn 
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with a brighter hue, the darkness deepened, and 
the strange gloom that surrounded her once more 
brought back tlie horrible idea that she had in 
reality changed the condition of her existence. 
And this impression, in itself sufficiently startling, 
was rendered 3et more fearful by the aj)parition (as 
she believed it) of her long perished love, wliose 
face she now beheld pale in the fire-light, and bent 
on her’s with an expression of mingled love and 
reproach. V\ Idle she continued to gaze upon him, 
gasping for breath to speak, and leaning forward 
on h(‘r hail Is, the latch of the door was raised^ ou 
the sudden, and he disappeared in the dark. 

Leiiigan now entered, accompanied by his 
brothers wafe (the young mother whom the 
reader lately met at the school), who lifted her 
hands and eyes, and jciossed her brow, her lips, 
and her bosom, at every step she made. Without 
any conversation worth detailing, (hey prevailed 
on Esther to suffer herself to be conveyed to the 
dwelling of the schoolmaster, which could afford 
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her means of accommodation somewhat superior 
to that in which she lay at present. To her in- 
quiries respecting her late companion, they re- 
turned little more than those general and evasive 
answei s, for w hic h people in their rank appeai\to 
have a [)ecnliar talent. Their humane attetition 
during the night completely recovered her from 
the clfeet of that })aroxysm of lier neuralgic ill- 
ness which had for so long a time left her in a 
trance resembling d<vath, and had maintained the 
latent principle of existence for so many hours 
even in her coflin. 

By one of those inconsistencies of passion, 
which arc so cntiiely unaccountable, and which, to 
the imiiiipassionecl, seem hardly credible, Francis 
Riordan found his feeling towards Esther change 
the more, the longer he lived in the conviction of 
her recovery. Tlie night was passed in recalling 
tlie history of tlieir old affection to liis mind, and, 
v^ilh every remembrance, a feeling of deep indig- 
iiulion arose against liis forgetful love. llis 
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heart became, at. length, so full of a mournful 
anger, that he refused to go and meet her in the 
morning, when David came to call him. 

No, Lenigan,” he said, take her back 
again to her uncle, and to her love, and let her 
follow th(^ inclinations of her own liearl. VVh}' 
should I see her ? lias she not formstlly depiiveil 
me of all right to take an interest in her condi- 
tion ? I will not see her, take her home in safety 
to her friends.” 

Oh, tlien, Masther Frank, is it afther all 
you done, to gain a sighlh of her in the dead o' 
the night, and in her coffin, that you turn to now, 
and say yon won’t look at her and she livin' ? 
’Tis little o’ that thought you had, when you were 
goin’ to knock the lid off the coffin last night 
with the pick-axc.” 

It was. Bat I have changed since then. 
Slie was then past all resentment. I could not 
quarrel with the piece of pale and unimpassioned 
mould, that lay so cold in my embrace. But 

VOL. 1. N 
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here slie is alive, illi all her fickleness and false- 
hood fresh upon lior, with all her selfish passiom 
at her heart, and I cannot forget my injuries/’ 

Ah, inastlier Francis, sure it is’nt in 
airnest you an*. Frra, come away an’ see her, 
aid the heavens bless you.” 

1 will not go.” 

Sec this! see this, again!” 

She says she never yet forgot an early 
fiiendship. Ah, let that Io\t‘ be never counted 
woilh ihi^ name that lies coiled up in self so 
utterly, that its object is by no mark of fond- 
ness, or attention, made aware of its existence. 
l.ove only can appear in the aitions wbieh it 
iiiHuences and inspires. Like l^aith, it ilies 
unless we show it in our woiks.” 

Well then, sir,” said J^enigaii, who iis- 
lined to this speech with more attention than 
advantage. Listen to me now, sir, 1 advise 
yon. Miss listher has no notion of any one 
but yourself, for all slie bein’ forced to sign 
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lo the other man, an' take it from me^ the 
best o’ your play is to go aisy with her. If 
I know that lady rightly, an’ I think I do, 
all she’d want is the wind o’ the word to be 
oft, an’ to lave you in the lurch for ever, if 
you’d say any-thiug that way, jAyeh, though 
bein’ a inethodish, she’s as captious as an officer.” 

Plain-sj)okeu and rough, this homely coun- 
sellor suceeded in ^alarming the affections of his 
inaster, and convincing him of the expediency 
of seeking an interview with Esther, at the 
least, before he came to the decision of a 
final parting. Acxordingly he bade Lcnigan 
to inform her, that the stranger, who had 
watched by her the preceding night in the cot- 
tage, was now anxious to obtain an interview, 

I bis message revived all Esther’s anxieties 
ill an instant. She signified an immediate 
assent, and prepared to meet him, alone, as he 
desired. 

was then, no dream,” she said to 

N 2 
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herself, with a degree of agitation similar to 
that which one feels at the apprehension of 
a supernatural visitor. There is some news 
of Fiaiicis. It was no visionary face that 
stared upon me from the darkness, no fancied 
sound that called upon niy name. And >el, 
liancis ! — alive ! — I must not think, until I see 
this strangei , or < Ise my conjectures will hurry 
me beyond my sense.” 

She remained ijuiet in ht?r chair, until 
Francis cnHitd. lie walked in carelessly and 
undisguised, as if not deeming it worth the 
pains to us(' any' eilbit to practise on her 
feelings. Ihit the vsight of Kslher, pale and 
anxious, in her scat, was too much for his 
ofl'ended pride. Slie looked piercingly on him 
for an instant, saw the blood gather beneath 
his yellow brow, and bis eye-lids quiver with 
the wavering passion. V\ ith a cry of joy^ she 
sprang from her place, and in an instant, wa<* 
folded close into the bosom of her early friend. 
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Francis ! dear Francis 

Oh) Ksthei ! iiiy own Esther!^' 

They remained, during some moments, 
spcechJess and mulionless, in the extalic attitude 
of reconciled alfection. 

lint this feeling did not continue on the 
part of Itiordan. Flsther was surprised to feel 
herself put away from his arms, and to see 
him turn aside, aiul^walk toward the window. 
She looked anxiously after him, and waited for 
some monumts, in expectation of some farther 
movement, but lie remained gazing out upon tiie 
gloomy vale in silence. She now walked slowly 
after, and laying her hand upon his shoulder, 
said : 

‘^Are you ill, Francis ?'^ 

No,” said he quickly, not in the least.” 
AA hat^ is the matter then ? You don’t 
look well.” 

I am quite well * iiollwng, nothing is tlie 


matter with me.” 
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They were silent, after this, far some 
inonieuts. 

Francis/’ said Esther, there is some- 
thing on your mind. Why do you not speak 
to me 

Me ! Esther. — Have I not spoken to you ? 
Flave 1 shown no joy at meeting you again ? ” 
Estlier seemed perplex^ed, and was silent. 
Francis resigned her hantj^ whicli he l)ad taken 
when she made her charge, and once more turned 
to the window. 

After some moments passed in renewed si- 
lence, Esther said, in a half mortified tone, 

I wonder why the woman does not come 

She will be here presently,’’ re[)licd Francis, 
in a tone of forced indifference, I sent her to 
find a messenger, that I might make your friends 
aware of your situation.” 

I thank you, Francis.” 

The young soldier lowered his head with 
coldness. 
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j^fter some farther silence^ Esther sudueiily 
rose, and looking on Riordan, with an air of dig- 
nity and resolution, said : 

Francis, when I knew you, you were accus- 
tomed to deal plainly and frankly with me. How 
long is it that yon have learned this reserve to 
Esther ? Come heie, and tell me all your history 
since we have parted. 1 have already heard the 
cliain of the story from your man, but tlie manner 
still seems strange. We were all long since con- 
vinced of your destruction.’’ 

A look of cold surprise preceiled the answer 
which Francis returned to this speecb. He did 
‘iK>t know how Esther could make such a cliarg(‘ 
uj>on him. Reserve ? Thai was a singular plirase. 
He had no alfairs that could be interesting to her ; 
and as to his history, it was of a piece with the 
story of his youth, in which she had borne so con- 
siderable a j)art, though the time was now so long 
past, that she might possibly have forgotten it. 

Deeply offended by this haughty address. 
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Esther relapsed into silence, and did not nmke 
another effort to renew the conversation. The 
event sliowed, that she might have adopted this 
course with more success at the beginning, for 
Francis himself was now the first to speak. 

He took a chair at her side, leaned his elbow 
for a moment on the back of tliat on which she 
was sitting, and said : 

Esther, it may be a long time before we 
again have an opportunity of speaking freely to- 
gether ; so I will not suffer the present to go by. 
Ho yon remember our parting ? Do you remember 
the circumstances which led to it ? Do you re- 
member the pledge you gave me on that evt iiing 7 
The promises you made, and the earnestness v^ith 
which you gave them 

I do, I recollect it all well, pcafectly well/' 
Have you always borne it in mind, Esther, 
during my absence?” 

Always — I have — I have never known a 
feeling, I'rancis, of sadness, or of enjoyment, with 
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which the recollection of that evening was not 
closely intertwined/' 

Indeed 

Indeed, Francis — Why do you speak so 
doiibtiiigly 

hat — wlien yon gave yourself again 
away to " 

i\ye !’' cried Fsther warndy, even then, 
and never half so vividly as then/' 

Unworthy girl ! ’ exchiiined Francis, start- 
ing fiom Ids seat and trembling with rage — 
it is intolerable that you should insult me with 
such an avowal as tins. I will never s])eak a word 
with you again/' 

Stay, Francis — ' 

“ \\ herefore, what plea can you have to ofteu, 
after such an elliontery as that /' 

I have none, ” said Esther, I have no 
gift at explanations. Where there is no con- 
fidence, Idancis, there can be little love." 

Francis could not contain a burst of wralli 


N 5 
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at this speech. Why, Esther,” said he, 

this Is the very tyranny of the passion. 1 hale 
despotism, wherever f find it, and will not 
abide it, even in love. 1 gave you all tliat 1 had 
in niy |>ow'er to bestow, when I was young and 
ranguiue ; and thought myself richly paid, by the 
assurance of your lov^e. My fortunes changed ; 
I was banished fiom your presence, and from 
my native land, and now I come again, and find 
you — what ! do y cm speak of confidence ! 
Oh, monstrous effrontery ! — I find you already 
half another's, my early love forgot, my long 
and healthy faith despised, and here you bid me 
to abstain from al! enquiry, and rest upon my 
confidence alone ! \Vhat confidence ? That 
your owm lips have uttered that which I am not 
to believe ? That you have not forgotten your 
former promises, ami that you are still free to 
execute all that in those days you vowed ? h 
this to be your plea ? ” 

No, Francis/' said Esther, with a Iron- 
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bled voice, when I spoke of confidence, I 
did not mean to be so strangely interpreted* I 
meant to say, 1 had no plea against the truth of 
all your accusation. But, I only needed your 
confidence, so far as to know, that nothing short 
of my own acknowledgment would lead you* to 
reject me from your memory.’* 

And was not that avowal made thi» 
instant I ’’ 

I ar from it. An admission of deep 
misery is widely ditVerent from an admission of 
offence. Come hither, hear me patiently, aiid 
you shall be satisfied, if there be any reason in 
your anger.” 

The explanalioii, which followed this speech, 
W'as vSO far smxx'ssful in a])peasing the wounded 
aflections of the young lover, that the school- 
master’s brother, on his return home, was aston- 
ishcil at the warmth of devotion with which the 
former compensated for his passing iudigiiation. 
After much debating, it was arranged tliat 
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Esther’s resurrection should still be kept a 
secret from her friends, and another week beheld 
the exile and his bride (for vsuch had Esther 
consented to become), occii[)>ing a small reli- 
deuce, on one of those lonely little lakes, which 
are' found among the mountains in the inieiioi 
of the county. The arguments which were 
urg(^d by Francis, and which prevailed on 
Esther, to acquiesce in this procedure, it is not 
necessary to detail. If Nature have not already 
written them in the heart of the reader, it is not 
to be hoped that they would convince his reason, 
however eloquently they might be laid before 
him. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Hk’hauij Lacy, in tlie nicautiiiic, pnr:?ncd hi* 
sdiuincs of liatred and ainbilion with unex- 
liaustcd vigour. Strangdy to his own siuprize 
and, ilisap[>oiutim nt, he found that his passiuit 
for j^^sthcr \\ ililenninu h:id tahea far det pei 
root in Ids heart than he had at first imagined. 
I'wery new honour that he ac<piired, every new 
addition dial he made to his worldly possessioijs, 
levealed to him this truth with still encreasing 
force. lit' some times endeavoured to 


escape 
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from the depressing recollection, by riotous in- 
dulgences, but the very trial was certain to 
disgust and to recal him. lie sought relief 
in elegant amuscnieiit, but the lion in his heart 
was far too fierce to be confined within a cage 
of golden w'ire, lie strove to counteract the 
gnawing grief, by gratifying his animosity against 
the people of the country, and, still more, by 
employing every exertion, to discover the lurking 
place of his old enemy, and bring him within 
the power of the laws. I5ut his toils were 
vain, and his spirits sunk day after day. A 
gloomy and ferocious melancholy settled on 
his countenance, and he wandered from place 
to place, the victim of disappointed love and 
baffled hale. 

His altercations, with his creature Tobin, 
now became more frequent and more passionate. 
The latter, however, usually succeeded in re- 
storing himself to a show of favour, by some 
mysterious allusions to a certain incident, in 
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Lacy’s magisterial life, the meiRory of which 
the latter did tiot seem willing to have revived. 
Frequently, their connection seemed on the 
}K)int of being suddenly dissolved, when this 
mystical threat came in, like an all powerful 
mediator, to lull the " awakened storm, and to 

restrain, if it could not remove, the excited 
passions nf the parties. 

But ail Tobin's misdeeds were forgotten, upon 
the instant, when he made liis appearance in 
Lacy's office, upon one occasion, with an ex- 
traordinary piece of news. This was, that 
iTaiicis liiordan had been seen the preceding 
evening, walking alone on one of the mountain 
roads in tlie interior of the county, and that 
there was little doubt that lie might still be 
found within the reach of Lacy’s commission, 
provided a little diligence were used in finding 
out precisely where. 

This WHS a species of inquest upon which 
Lacy had no reluctance to enter. He set out, 
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accompanied by two of his police, armed, and 
on horseback, and consumed that night and 
the succeeding day, in unavailing efforts to 
ascertain the conectuess of Tobin’s information. 

Wholly unconscious of the actixe measures 
that wore undertake n for tlie disturbance of their 
blisstul solitude, Francis and 12sther were en- 
joying, meanwhile, the happiness of a full do- 
mestic contentment. They had prolonged their 

residence at Lough B beyond the leim 

whicli was originally proposed, and on the 
very evening when Lacy was returning from that 
excursion, wliicli w as projected lor their confusion, 
they sal by their fire-side, talking of matters 
indifi'eient and interesting, according as they 
arose ; of their past adventures, of the stale 
of the w eather, w hich seemed to portend a storm, 
and of the slate of the country, which promised 
little better. 

At the desire of Francis, Fsther threw open 
her piano, and sung some verses of the following 
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song, to which he entertained a liking that had 
its origin in past associations of place and cir- 
cumstance : — 


Eadtd now, and slowly 

Suinnifi lcav<'S ih.' \v<;< pinji; tK 11, 

Will If, idrloru and all unwilling, 
llore I ('i)ino, to say, Farowcl!, 

S>prlug was gieen wlioii fiist I met thee, 
Autumn sees our parting pain ; 

Nevei, il my iieart forget tluai , 

Summer sliiiie for me again ' 


Fame invites ’ her summons only 
Is a magle spell to me ; 

For when 1 was sad and lonely, 

Fame it was that ga\c ii»e thee. 
False, she is, her slanderers sing me. 
Wreathing flowers that soonest fade, 
But stich gifts if Fame can bring me, 
\\ ho will call tile nymph a slrade 1 
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III. 

Hearts that feel not, hearts half broken, 
Deem her reign no more divine ; 

Vain to them are praises spoken, 

Vdin the light that fills her shiine. 

Blit in mine, those joys Llysiari 
Deeply sink and warmly breatlie; 

Fame to me has been no vision, 

Friendship’s smile embalms her wreath. 

IV. 

Sunny lakes and spired mountains. 
Where that friendship sweetly grew; 

Iluins hoar and glc'aming fountains, 
Scenes of vanished joys, adieu ! 

Oh, w here'er my steps may wander, 

liile my liome-siek bosom heaves. 

On those scenes my heart will jionder. 
Silent, oft, in summer eves. 


Still, when calm the sun, down -shining, 
Turns to gold that winding tide ; 
Lonely, on that couch reclining, 

Bid those scenes before thtje glide. 
Fair Killarney's surivset splendour, 
Broken crag, and mouritain grey. 

And OlengarifFs moonlight tender. 
Bosomed on the heaving bay. 
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VI. 

Yet all pleasing rise the measure 
JMeinory soon shall hymn to thee, 

Dull for me no coining pleasure, 

Lose no joy for thought of mo. 

Oil, I would not leave thee weeping , 

Hut, when falls our pailing day, 

S('e tluio hush’d, on roses sle<‘j>ing‘, 

Sigh unheard, and steal awMy ' 

I'his [)erfori nance gave occasion to one of 
those delicious entertainments, which can only be 
enjoyed, when sympathy of tastes, as well as of 
aft'eclioiis, occurs, to give the higlu st finish to 
tlie happiness of married life. "I'hey brought 
down favourite authors, compared, repealed, cen- 
sured, and defended, rallied each other into laugh- 
ter, and argued without wilfulness, each drawing 
forth the other’s store of talent, and talking af- 
fectionately, without the admixture of a single 
dose of sentiment. 

In this condition they were surprised by a 
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visit from the schoiJmaster’s brother who had been 

a frequent guest at their cottage kitchen^ since 
the day of their reconciliation. Jle had bccji 
induced to turn in, he said, as well by his anxiety 
to learn the condition of Mrs. Kiordan’s health, as 
by the ap])rehension of the approaching stoiin, 
the signs of which were every instant becoming 
more manifest. 

Lcnigan was taking a tumbler of j)iinch by 
the kitchen fire-side, and expat ialing on the doc- 
trine of the liotnan Catholic (dmreh, with resj>eet 
to the veneration of Saints, when he was sum- 
moned to the parlour, by the desire of I'rancis. 

David,’’ said the latter, ^‘do you renieniber 
having broken off your account of puigatorv, in 
the middle, on that night, in the cottage, when we 
w'erc watching together by the fire-side ? 1 have 

got a book here, wTitten by an Italian gentleniari 
of the name of Dante, and it lias so curious 
a resemblance to your story, that I am anxious 
to hear the end of it.’’ 
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What religion, masther, was that Misther 
Dandy, it it be his name, the gentleman that 
wrote that book V 

Jle ^\as a Catholic, Davy, and not only a 
Caiholir, but a jiiiest/' 

Oyeh ! I’hen you may lake his word for 
it soone» than mine, a dale, I’m sure, sir. That 
is,” Daw addl'd with a nod, providin’ it be 
down right la the priutia’.” 

“ Well, for the sake of that doubt, David, 
let us hear the couelusion of your version.” 

David coui})lied, and having, at tlie repealed 
instances (d' liis ])atM)n, taken a eiiair at a respect- 
ful distance, he proceeded \^ilh his narrative : 

W i 11, sir, afdier lavin’ the married people 
that \^e^e so ha}>py together, (may you an’ die 
inisthiess have a place among them i [iray in the 
luttlier en^ ! ) they came to another gate, an’ 
passin’ in, they found themselvi's in a fine shrub- 
bery with herbs, an’ furze, and undherwood of 
all sorts in great exuberance. There was a tall 
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rock in the middle o’ the place, and on the very 
top of it was a goat with gooldeii horns, and a 
long beerd, and the hair sweeping down to his 
hoofs, an’ he browzing for himself on the sweetest 
of herbage. ^What goat is that, father?’ says the 
boy. ^Ask himself, child, if you wish to know.’ 
So tlu' boy med up to the goat, an’ axed him. ^ If 
I might make so bould’ says he, ^ who are you 
that has them fine gooldcn horns upon tour 
head ?’ ^ Femoor-na-mown,’ says the goat. ^Is it 
the common robber an’ highwayman, that I seen 
prepared for death, myself, in our village,’ says the 
boy, ^ an ’ that the priest had so poor an opinion 
of ?’ ‘ The very same,’ says the goat, ‘I’m here for 
ever with plenty of provisions, and a liouse to 
sleep in,’ says he. ^ I never turned a poor man 
out of my house, \^hile 1 was iu the world, and 
the Almighty would’nt turn me out of his house 
afther I left it.’ 

‘‘ Well, the next field they came to, there 
was’nt so much as a daisy or a blade o’ grass upon 
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the groujui, and the 2)lace looking very lone- 
some, an’ a fat elderly man tied in chains in the 
middle of it, erjin’ an’ bawlin,’ an’ dressed in 
the dirtiest rags, except the cravat that was about 
his neck, an’ that was as white as the snow. 
^That’s a metliodisJi preacher, that’s tied there,’ 
says ti)e father, ^ an ’ that’s all the clotliin’ he’ll 
ever get for all eternit} ." ^An’ ttdl me, father,’ says 
the son, ‘ what is it makes tht; cravat so clean an’ 
nice, an’ the rest of his clothes not fit to be seen?’ 
‘ Of a da},’ says the old man ‘ when he was out 
preachin’, his servant maid put that cravat upon 
her, as a handkitcher, goin’ to mass, an' it got a 
spiinkhn’ o’ the lioly wather in the chapel, an’ 
that's the only chine tack he has on him,’ says he, 

^ (or all eternity.’ 

\^ ell an’ good, th(‘y passed out o’ that field 
an’ they came, all at once, into a lonesome wood, 
with a lake as black as a cloud in the middle, an’ 
.threes as high as castles haiigin’ over it, an’ not a 
sound in the places, except a poor man that was 
wandherin’ to an’ fro on the bordhers o’ the lake. 
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an’ cryin’, as if all belongin’ to him were 
sthrctched. ^Oh, the day !’ says he, ^thal I sold 
my child ! Oh, brother, give him back to me 
again ! Oh, who will spread my bed, or sing to 
me, or keep me company, in this lonesome wood, 
for ever ? ’ 

^ Do you see that man ? ’ says the father. ^ I 
do to be sure,’ says the boy, ^ what is it ails him, 
his cries would move the Danes?’ ^That’s Peter 
Duhig,’ says the father, ‘ that lived a-uear you 
formerly. He had a brother that was very rich, 
an’ dhrove in his gig, while Pether liad’iit so much 
as would buy kilchoi for tlie piaties ^^ilh his wife 
an’ children. One evening, afther his eldest boy’s 
death, his brother’s servant was going for wather, 
an’ he heerd some one singing most beautiful in 
the wood. He looked in among the threes, an’ 
there he saw Pother’s child, that was buried the 

t 

week before, rovin’ about, siugiii’ and pullin’ 
rushes. ^ Erra, is that you, Johnny?’ sav^ 
the servant boy, ^ To be sure it is,’ says he. 
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* What are you doin’, Johnny ? ’ ^ Pullin’ a 

bed for niy father, the way he’ll have it to lie 
upon in heaven, when he dies,’ says the child. 
So tlie seivant went home, an’ told it to his mas- 
ther. ‘ O, then, what luck 1 had,’ says the 
inasther, ^ that did’nt marry, like my poor brother, 
an’ have clnldlier to spread a bed foj me in heaven’. 
Well, he went himself to learn was it fact, an’ 
when he did, he med ofl' at once to the brother’s 
cottage, an’ offered him a farm, an’ money, if he’d 
only sell him the child, an’ never left him pace or 
quietness, until he took the offer. Well, ilie next 
time the servant went out, in place o’ bearin’ him 
singin’, ’tis cryin’ he heerd the child. ‘ li’ what 
ails you, Johnny ? ’ says he. ‘ Its little admiration 
1 should cry,’ says Johnny, ^ an’ my father to sell 
me to my uncle, so that 1 can’t do anytliing now 
for him, but fhe bed that was laid for him must 
be given to my uncle.’ An’ sure ’tw as thrue for him, 
For when the father came to hear of it, he got a stitch 
an’ died, and there’s the way with him now.” 
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* All’ now, niy good boy,’ says the father, * it 
is betther for you to go no farther, for you’ll see 
sights, an’ hear sounds, beyond this place, that 
would make you a mournful man for ever. Re- 
turn now to your house, do all the good you can 
while you live on earth, give alms to the poor, 
never turn away a beggar from your doore, 
never gridge a night’s lodgin’ to a weary' ihra- 
veller, be regular at mass every Sunday, and at 
your duty o’ Christmas an’ Easther, beware of 
dances and tents at the pattherns, an’ jig-houses, 
an’ benefits, say your prayers mornhi’ an’ evenin’, 
an’ hearken to your parish priest; do your duty 
by your family an’ those dependin’ on you, take 
care how you lay out the mains the Almighty 
gave you, an’ my hand to you, tlie finest bed of 
down that was ever spread in a king’s palace 
upon the earth is a flinty rock in comparison of 
the bed that ’ll be spread for you by the angels 
in heaven.’ 

He said the word, an’ led the boy back by 
another way to the gate of the house, where he 
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entered first. He opened a door in a high 
wall there, and what was the surpize o’ the boy to 
find himself in his own garden, with the birds 
singiii’, an’ the sheep bleatin’, in the paddock. 
He went into his house, sayin’ nothin’ to anybody, 
an’ he led such a life afther, that the priest 
himself was’nt a patch upon him for piety. 

While the narrative proceeded, the wind 
had been gradually rising, and now moaned 
around the solitary dw^elling, with fitful and 
uneasy violence. Gusts of light rain beat fre- 
ijuently against the window panes, and the deep 
purple clouds, that, during the afternoon, Jay 
stored upon the horizon, heaved up their gloomy 
masses into the midst of heaven, and seemed tc) 
marshal their sullen forces, for the elemental 
war that w as expected. The oppressive closeness 
which was ip the air, began to diminish, and faint 
flashes of a reddish lightning, followed at long 
inici\als by the muttering of distant thunder, 
were reflected on the bosom of the basined lake. 
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which lay before the cottage windows. Davy 
Lenigan observed, that the storm would, 
doubtless, be a great one ; for he had seen the 
earth worms creeping out upon the dust} roads, 
us lie came along, and the smoke from the 
cottage chiniuies ascended straight, and almost 
without a curl, into the rare and heated at- 
mostpliej’c. 

The heaveus made good his word, Tlie 
colour of the iightaing shortly changed from red 
to a pale and vivid blue ; the flashes became 
more frequent and iricgular, and tlie voice of tlu? 
thunder sounded nearer, louder, and clattered 
above the mountain tophi’, with short and sudden 
reverberations. 

There is yet enough of day light,'' said 
rraiicis, to see the cascade, and the spectacle 
would be magnificent in such a storm as this. 
I w ill leave you here, Esther, for one hour, alone." 

EsUier endeavoured to dissuade him. but 
without success. He only took the precaution 
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of avoiding the common roads, on which he had 
been Seen a few days before, by the man who 
had given the information to Tobin. His ap^ 
prehensions had been excited by the manner 
in which the man stared upon him, and he was 
not willing to renew the danger of such an 
encounter. 

lie eiUert d a ])ath, ieailing through a glen oi 
pine and birch wo(i^J, in which the wateifall was 
situate. A broken stream, half smitten inUt 
foam by li.e ‘long descent, ruslied through a 
bed of massive granite, along the pathway, and 
downward, toward to the lakes. The hiss and 
roar of the cataract was heard louder and louder 
among the trees, as he approached, until, at length, 
emerging suddenly from the leafy screen, he stood 
ill the close area which formed the theatre of 
its fury. It was a dread and lonely scene. 
Kcliiiid Inm was the dense wood from which he 
had juvst escaped ; on his left, a mountain, clad 
to the tLp, in rustling bireh and pine ; and on his 
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right, uprising from the bed of the torrcat 
already alluded to, he beheld a steep, stern and 
precipitous, and feathered along its brow and 
skies with branches of the slow-waving larch, 
which, like the plumage on a warrior’s hedrn, 
^avc a hoflening character of grace to what 
v'ouh! otherwise* have inspired nnmingled terror. 

Bt fore him, in the centre of the ioiiel} chasm, 
the niight)^ cataract came roaring and raging 
down ward, over ilie lofty ledges of rock, now 
flinging i(:.adf in one impetuous inass over the 
blow of the juccljnce, now split into a multi- 
tude of milky streaucs, lunv gathering its force 
again, and ilasiuug its angry both against the 
deep-biuiuled masses of black rock, that seeimai 
to shoulder its strength aside with imperturbable 
iaviilty ; now shooting to one side, now to tlir 
C'th(n ; now, outspieading in a foamy sheet, upon 
a wade and sloping tablet of the everlasting gra- 
nite, half screened by hanging trees; and, again, 
collecting its ditiused volume, and bdiing heavily 
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with an exhausted plash, over a low ledge of 
rock, into a deep and troubled basin. Here it spun 
round in a ceaseless whirl, and hurried onward 
through the craggy torrent-bed that winded 
among the trees. The mountains that framed 
in the de(*p retreat, and the turf on which the 
the belioldcr was standing, treiiiblcil with the far 
driven concussion of the mass of waters, and the 
foliage shiv* red in the breathless air. The clouds, 
that galheieu overhead, uttered at intervals a sliiu- 
ning chorus 1o the eternal thunder of the cata- 
ract, and the Hashes of blue lightning gleamed 
Mvid on the sheeted fall, and Minded the decay- 
ing day-light. 

It was a feat, which Francis had often per- 
iormed, though nut without some difficulty, and 
e\en daiiger, to climb up from rock to rock, 
through the very bed of the cataiact, to the 
extreme summit, from which its waters were first 
precipitated into the woody glen. At times, 
when -the river was swollen by the inonntaiu 
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rains, this was an adventure wboHy impracticable, 
and even now, though the stream was far from 
being flooded, there was more water than there 
had been on any occasion when ho made the 
essay before. Nevertlieless, it seemed by no 
means hopeless to attempt it, and the tcmpta- 
tation wa$ great, to sit upon the dark block of 
granite at the top, and hear the waters boom- 
ing upward from the woody covert. 

Descending a broken bank, he j)assed from 
rock to rock, into the bed of the torrent, and soon 
found himself at the base of the cataract. 
Without much labour, he succeeded in ascemling 
the first and second ledge, A slight effort was 
requisite to enable him to reach the slielter of a 
massy rock, which divided the waters at a little 
distance above, and afforded a dry standing place 
at its foot, whence one might look up and 
down the fall, with all the thrilling sense (A in- 
security, and yet with real safety. Tlie altered 
condition of the stream rendered this an ‘Under- 
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taking of /nore difficulty than Francis had hi- 
therto found it, and, when he reached the spot 
already described, his limbs were warm, his 
pulses quick, and his nerves excited to an un- 
usual degree. IJe felt the more doubtful of his 
strength, as he knew that the upper le<lge was 
incoMipaiably more arduous of ascent than that 
on ^\hich lie itad but just made good his hold, 
and returning, by the course he had ascended, 
was utterly impossible. Dismissing, however, 
from his mind the coiisideration of those difficul- 
ties, he leaned against the rock, wliile the spray 
was cast upon his brow, and over liis dress, 
and contemplated, for some moments, in silence, 
the awful splendour of the spectacle by which 
lie wa?i surrounded. The day- light was fast de- 
parting, and the extreme vividness of the elec- 
tric Hashes,* produced, at intervals, an artificial 
gloom which made the glen look dark as 
Erebus. 

The rain had long since begun to fall in 
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prodigious quantity. Between the pauses of the 
thunder, the practised ear of Francis was 
startled by a sound, low, deep, and distant, 
which came from above, and in which he 
fancied that he recognized a well known por- 
tent. He bent forward, to listen more altently, 
but a crashing peal of thunder, which broke 
above him at the instant, engufc|>hed within it 
every other sound, and prevented him, all 
anxious as he was, from ascertaining the justice 
of his fear. The thunder died away, and he 
could now distinctly hear that sound of menace, 
with a perceptible increase of loudness, and 
with a noise of rushing mingled with its booming. 
A sudden pang of unavoidable fear first wrung 
his heart, and deprived him almost of the 
power of motion ; and in the next instant, 
so strange an accession of life and force was 
in his frame, that he sprang with a light 
vault over the rock, and ascended very near the 
summit of the next ledge, by efforts -far sur- 
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passing any tliat he couid have made under an 
ordinary excitement. One farther bound wan 
necessary, to enable him to secure his hold upon 
a honi of the rock above, but his breath 
failed, and he paused for a moment’s rest. 
Looking to his feet, he saw the yellow tinge 
growing oil the face of tlie torrent, and the 
waters seemed to swell. But the lessening light 
might have given the hue which he feared. He 
looked up to the summit, a mist steamed up- 
ward througH the overhanging trees, he sprung 
and clasped the rock, swung up Jiis person to 
the crag, and, in the action, caught a glimpse 
of the terrific mass of yellow waters, bounding 
with a roar of fury over the summit and dowm- 
bursting on his head. Once more upon his 
feet, another spring, and he twined his arms 
close around the trunk of a young mountain 
ash, just as the tawny volume thundered down 
the steep, and dashed its discoloured foam 
upon his feet, and on the bank to which be 
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clung^ relievxid in mind, exhausted and be- 
wildered in heart and brain. 

He closed liis eyes, for a moment, in a pause 
of deep-felt gratitude ; and, when he opened 
them again, beheld the flood burying in its 
headlong depth, all traces of the path by which 
he had ascended, and suffering only a few black 
points of rock to remain uncovered by the 
yellow foam. Several trees had been felled 
by the stroke of the impetuous element, and 
went crashing down the glen. A rock, time- 
bedded in tb^ aged clilf, was uprooted from 
its strong foundation, and sent thundering from 
ledge to ledge, showing its dark bulk at 
intervals above the hoary torrent, and settling, 
at last, with a prodigious crash, in the centre 
of the basin. Out-chorussed on the earth, 
the heavens themselves seemed now to sink 
ffieir voices, and their thunders died away with 
a diminished echo in the abyss of distance. 
Turning away form this stupendous sight, he 
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was about to follow the uneven path, which 
led from the brink of the cataract to the hill- 
top, when the voice of David I.enigan, ap- 
parently influenced by some deep emotion, 
made him stop short upon his track. Pre- 
sently, he saw the man hurrying towards him, 
and waving his hand rapidly with a cautionary 
action. 

Run ! run ! sir,^’ he exclaimed, or you 
are taken ! Down ! down into the w^ood, 
or Lacy has you with his Peelers ! 

Lacy ! 

He is on the hill ; down, down, sir, for the 
love of mercy ! 

Excited as he was, it was easy to change 
tlie current of Riordan’s passion, from that 
of terror, into that of rage. Without return- 
ing any answer to the attendant, he liur- 
lied up the hill, and appeared upon the sum- 
mit exactly in time to encounter his enemy, aidne 
and seeming nearly as exhausted, and at the 
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same lime as excited, as himself. Each knew 
the other at a glance, and Lacy sprang from 
his horse, and abandoned the reins in his eager- 
ness to confront his enemy on even ground. 

“We are met again !” cried Hioidan. 

“Aye,” returned his foe, “ but iu»t upon the 
same terms as when we encountered at Drum- 
goff. Villain, you are my prisoner, at liligth.” 

“ Mercy forbid !” said Itiordan, with })ittcr 
force, “I do not feel your fetters on my hands ; 
1 do not see your creatures at my side ; I can 
defy you Lacy, and tlie woe that Fortune has 
committed to your keeping, and that you never 
yet refrained from tlisigiiig on the head of a be- 
seeching countryman, (), that we should have met 
after so many yeaj s, to wreak our hate in such a 
spot as this ! For I do hate you, Lacy, as I hate 
death and pain !” 

“ And with good reason,” saiddiis enemy, 
for I would be both to you ! and will, unless 
the devil should come between. Come with me, 
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and offer no resistance, if you wish not to antici- 
pate a fate, that, by niy heart, 1 am glad to 
promise you. Aye, by my heart, most glad. 
() what a curse you’ve always been to me! 
Come on, or you die suddenly. J)o you re- 
member lloundvvood / l]a! Do you remember 
Esther Wilderming ? Death sliike me, if 1 do 
not hate you deadly.” 

1 take your simple word for it,” said 
brancis, ^Svithont an oath.” 

Do you ! You shall have a deed of it, u 
note of liaud, with fifty witnesses ; but the gallows 
will do better than the whole. Eaith, I will 
hang you shortly.” 

I doubt not your good will.” 

Oh, that this cursed law were deep in hclJ, 
and I would make that lip incapable of laughter 
with a brace of balls. J do not wonder at your 
smirking, I remember you, a cold and passionless 
doU> without heart enough to relish the happiness 
that was designed for you, and the idle hope of 
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which almost put me beyond my reason. — Well !” 
he continued, suflfering his trembling arms to 
drop motionless by his side, gazing on Riordan, 
with a look of wonder and contempt, and s|K?aking, 
as if with his own mind. That such a keen- 
eyed angel should have bent her smiles upon a 
clod like that ! Her lightest breath, heard through 
the garden boughs, would make my blood run back 
upon my heart, and sliake my soul down to its foun- 
dation ; I have watched for her calm cold salute at 
meeting and at parting, as I would have don^' for 
the tidings of my life or death, and yet I have seen 
this lump of common earili placed by her side, 
endure her smiles, her converse, her love-speak- 
ing glances, aye, even her caresses, without a 
change within his eye, or on his countenance. And 
see now here, if his hate be not as worthless as 
his love.— l^et me be cursed in your friendship,^^ 
he exclaimed aloud, if I despise you not more 
heartily for the indolence of your enmity, than I 
could hate you for the worst evil your utmost 
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diligence could inflict upon me ! I hate and I 
despise you !'* 

“ I hate not you/’ said I'Vancis, more 
tlian I hate the reptile that I seek to crusfi for 
my own ease and that of my fellow men. I could 
not hate a thing like you, without mind or prin~ 
ciplc to restrain the animal impulse that bids it 
sling wherever it can do an injury. And as to 
scorn, I keep my scorn for those who, in some 
Doiiits at least, can mortify my pride. To you, I 
can feel nothing, as you truly said, but simple, 
told, and passionless dislike.” 

At these words Lacy glanced to the right and 

left, and then, suddenly, levelled a pistol at 

liioidan. The lattei:, aware of his intention, 

sprang at his tliroat, struck down the weapon, 

wliich exploded in the struggle, and then lifting 

his enemy quite off' the earth, hurled him down 

the slope with great violence. He gazed for a 

moment upon the fallen man, as he lay stunned 

% 

at the foot of an old pine, and th^, hearing the 
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tramp of horses, hurried swiftly downward 
through the wood. 

The persons who approached were Tobin 
and the two police men, wdio had accompanied 
Lacy. Directed by his moans, as he began to 
revive, they hastened to his assistance, and con- 
veyed him slowly in the direction of Riordan's 
cottage. 


END Of VOL. J. 
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CHAPTER XVll. 


Kstheu was standing near the cottage window , 
and looking out upon the storm-lit lake, when 
her husband hurried into the apartment, ex- 
hausted from his late adventure, and from the 
speed witli which he had liurried downward from 
the glen. lie disguised the cause of his agita- 
tion from Esther, and was occupied in quiet 
converse \vith her, when they were surprised 
by the entrance of the servant, to say that there 
were three Peelers outside bearing a wounded 
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gentleman in a cloak, who had come to request 
a lodging for the night. 

Not here! not here!’" said Francis, in 
(leej) agitation. 

Not here, Francis?’’ echoed Esther, in 
surprise. 

11c is ravin’ mad, sir,” said the servant; 
‘‘ and the men sa) his head is touched some way.” 

Masther Frank,” said Lenigan, thrust- 
ing his head into tlie room, he’s abro:'d, an’ 
a’most dead. If its a blecdhcr he wants, 1 have 
a lancet here in my pocket, an’ I’ll do the busi- 
ness in a minute.” 

Francis paused for a moment in deep thought, 
and then, suddenly turning to the servant, he bade 
the strange gentleman be carried into the little 
room which lay on the far end of the cottage, 
and desii(Tl that Davy should iiirstantly attend 
Avith his lancet, while one of the horsemen rode 
f>fl for a more experienced medical attendant. 

And now, Esther,” said Francis, closing 
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the door after the servants, what^s to be done ? 
Tins gentleman is an old friend of yours/^ 

Of mine, Frank 

Aye, of yours. And not the least esteemed, 
nor tlie least successful amongst them, neither. 
This man is Lacy.” 

Oh, f'rancis,” exclaimed Esther, suddenly 
clasping his shoulder, and looking in his face 
with an expression of mingled pity and alarm, 
1 ly>r»p he is not hurt to danger.” 

I hope so too — heaven knows, I hope so 
too,” said her husband, with sincere emphasis. 

He received the injury from me, in an effort 
which I made to save myself from an assault that 
was made by him upon my life,” 

Very soon after, I>avy re-entered, to sav 
that the magistrate ha<l received but a very sliglit 
injury, and fhat he would, if it were not for the 
urgency of his attendants, have got on horseback 
once more with the view of returning to his own 
abode. Strangely enough, this intelligence of 
B e 
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Lucy’s safety seemed to restore all his ahaUd 
hostility to the lieart of Riordan. He *^ave Esthej 
a de tailed account of the occunence which had 
taken ])lacc at the fall. 

He is beneath my roof!’^ he exclainieii, 
as he concliuled, standing erect, and lifting Ivis 
hand into the air — He is beneath my roof, an.i 
therefore let him take his n^st in peace ! Fie is 
helpless and a stranger, and tlierefore let his 
million crimes be cohered, while he stavs, .. 
this, 1 think not of his causeless hate — his unreniit- 
ting wiles against my fame and life — his bloody 
practices upon my ])oor dependants — my own 
h'Mg exile from my native soil — the agony of 
my return — the loss of the best years of m\ 
existence — all these, and this last treacherous 
eflort at my life, must be forgiven fur this night. 
"]\)-nighthe is your guest, Esther; for I will never 
couch m> head beneath the roof lliat shelters that 
bad man !” 


Ho\v, Francis?^’ 
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Esther, dear Esther, I have not snflieieiit 
conlidence in my own self-coniinaiid to stay. K 
)ou will have me strive against this feeling, I wiH 
remain to please you, but bind me hard, I warn 
y#)U ! 1 have an animal dislike to Eaey, a de- 

testation that Will acknowledge no innuence of 
reason, and nothing short of plnsicai coercion 
could rendt r me secure of my sidf-governmeiit. 
^\h, that this beast should be let forth again to 
w aste tin? nation of tiie poor wdth fire and famine 

He left " the house, after cautioning Esther 
to avoid the eyes of the strangers, and hurried 
ofl to a ncighbouiing cottage, inhabited by the 
family of one of his servants. Esther, in the 
mean time, it niained in the cottage in deep per- 
plexity of mind. 

Two or three times before midnight, Francis 
returned oii^soine pretext or another, and Estliei 
thought that at each lime there was something 
paler and sterner in his aspect than before. She 
<i^iu^8tioiK'd him on many subjects, but his an- 
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swcrs were vague and absent, and his lip had 
turned outward, with that hue of livid blue 
which it wore whenever the heart of the man 
was wound up to some enterprize of danger. 
He asked hastily some questions concerniilg 
Lacy, paced gloomily up and down the little 
apartment, and at length turning hastily to 
Esther, said : 

Is it not hard that one should be forced 
to play the cony about one’s own house to 
avoid the tooth of such a vcno»^;ed weasel as 
this Lacy V 

‘^Well, but for oue night, F'rancis.’' 

How the wind howls yet ! "'Tis a Ijorrid 
night !” 

His attendants say that he will by uo 
means consent to remain longer than the night.” 
Indeed ?” 

And it was with difficulty they prevented 
his sudden departure on the instant.'^ 

I would they had let him go:” said 
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Francis, in a deep tone, and as if unconscious 
of being heard. 

And wherefore, Francis V* 

He did not answer the question, but con- 
tijttued for a long time to gaze in deep ab- 
straction on the window. His face, like that 
of a person struggling to subdue the expression 
of an intense agony, changed colour several 
times, and, when he spoke again, his voice was 
'harsh and altered, as if passion could exercise 
upon the organs the influence of time or of 
disease. 

Esther/’ said he, I liave clianged my 
mind. I will not sleep out to night,” 

From some undefinable cause, Esther felt 
a sudden alarm at this new resolution. She 
imagined that her husband had formed the in- 
tention of visiting Lacy, in his chamber, and 
» 

she could form no idea of any other termi- 
nation to such a meeting tliau one of violence 
and cruelty. After vainly endeavouring to 
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.sound her husband's purpose, she resolved to 
baffle it at all evei)t.s, by a course of action 
w hich had something in it scarcely less hazardous 
than the rencontre which she feared. 

Keturniiig fully to the consciousness of his 
condition, Kichard Lacy passed the night in an 
agony of disappointed hate, of wild impatience, 
and of mental torture, in the comparison with 
which the jiliysical suffering that he en- 
dured was trivial. Stretched upon the rack 
of passion, and stung by the aas^aults of the 
direst species of lemorse, the sense of guilt 
intended and attempted, not enjoyed, his im- 
agination magnified the miseries of his (on- 
clition and awoke within his heart the first 
thought of fear which he had entertained for 
many a day. 

He believed that his hurt was likely to be 
productive of more serious effects than were 
anticipated by his attendants, and many hours 
were consumed in gloomy meditation on the 
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nature of the change which death might bring 
to liiiiL That delirious extravagencc of passion 
which made him on one occasion reflect with 
agony ou the possible re-union of Esther and 
Francis, in anotlier world, now moved him 
V/ith strong terror ou liis own account. He 
pictured to himself the spirit of Esther VVildcr- 
ming reposing in tltat paradise, in the existence 
ot which, the course of lui5 early education Riid 
the movements of Ins reason taught him to believe, 
and he referred, with a wild uneasiness, to the 
fharacter of L;u own life, and its probable relii- 
bution, 

\\ Idle he tliought of these things, sitting 
dressed in au arm-chair, he lieard one of the 
servants, an old woman, sing, in a low^ \<>ice, 
an Irish song, of which the following Is a 
translation. It struck him forcibly, at ilie 
time, as it irepresented a kind of sorrow for 
which he had often given occasion — the grief 
of a mother for a perished son .: 

B 5 
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I. 

i\Jy darling, my darling, when silence is on the moor, 
And, lone in the sunshine, I sit by our cabin door ; 
When evening falls quiet and calm over land and sea. 
My darling, rny darling, T think of past times and thee • 


II. 

Here, while on tliis cold shore I wear out my lonely hours, 
My child in tlie heavens is spreading my bed with flowers, 
'll! weary my boso n is grown of this friendless clime : 
But I long not to leave it, for that were a shame and crim«. 


111 . 

'I hey bear to the churchyard the young in their health away, 
1 know where a fruit hangs more ripe for the grave than they : 
But I wish not for death, for my spirit is all resigned, 
And the hope that stays with me gives peace to my aged mind. 


IV, 


My darling, my darling, God gave to my feeble age 
A prop for my faint heart, a stay in my pilgrimage : 

My darling, my darling, God takes back his gift again ; 
And my heart may be broken, but ne’er shall iny will complain 


When the song had ended, and while Lacy 
lay indulging the reflections to which it gave 
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occasion, a slight noise, on one side of his 
bed, made him turn round and gaze in that 
direction. His attendants were sleeping on 
pallets in the kitchen, after having been plenti- 
fully supplied with drink from the parlour, and 
deep silence fell on all the house. 

Some person had pushed in the door, but 
seemed unwilling to enter. After waiting for a 
iew moments in suspense, Lacy demanded to 
know who was there, but received no reply. He 
waited for a little time and repeated his question, 
*still without effect. A third time, after a long 
pause, he renewed the query, with some little 
anxiety of mind, and a third time it remained 
unanswered. He turned away, rather annoyed, 
and in the action thought he could discern the 
flitting of a white dress across the threshold 
of the door. He turned again, and saw^, in- 
deed, a figure completely attired in white, and 
with a head-dress which fell down so far over 
the forehead as to conceal every feature except 
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the chill from observation, and that was paler 
than the drapery through which it appeared. 
Even tliis single indication was sufficient to 
freeze the blood of Lacy with a terrific 
recognition, and he sat up in the bed in an 
access of sudden horror. It needed not the 
approach of that slow-moving figure ; it needed 
not the lifting of the rigid hand ; it needed not 
the removal of that heavy veil ; and the sight of the 
long pale features, and the glassy eyes that were be- 
neath, to convince the frighted invalid that he was in 
the presence of the shade of Estlier Wilderming. 

For a time, his terror swallowed up every 
other feeling, and he could do nothing but 
pant and gape and stare upon the figure, 
while he leaned forward on both bis hands, his 
eye dilated, and his parted lips drawn down- 
ward at the corners with an expression of deep- 
seated horror. His brow became in one minute 
white, red, moist, and glistening, now cold as 
earth, and now burning with a sudden fever* 
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A swift convulsion shook every member of 
his frame, and then it rested stiff and motionless, 
as if it were struck by a sympathetic death. 
The light seemed to change its colour, the 
objects in the room dilated and grew indistinct, 
the sounds that were before so gentle, that the 
silence of midnight scarcely served to make them 
audible, seemed now to have acquired a strange 
and preteruatuial loudness, and the sense of 
feeling became so painfully acute, that the 
floating atoms in the air were felt distinctly as 
they settled on his brow. 

Esther, he Iroarsely nitirmured, after 
f^everal vain efforts to articulate the wwd, what 
is it troubles yon V" 

She raised a htmd, as if with a cautionary 
action. 

Speak to me!” said Lacy, still in deep 
agitation, speak to me, though you loved me 
not in life. Oh, Esther, speak at once — ^if you 
are ill at ease, and there be any tiling in 
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power to give you peace, ah, make him 
blessed by telling it.'' 

As he raised his voice, in the vehemency of 
his adjuration, the figur3 slowly rej>euted the 
former action. Lacy started back, in sudden 
terror, at every movement of flie spectre, 
•and felt a difficulty in mustering his spirits 
again to address it. 

** The innocent," he said at length, in a low 
and earnest voice, the innocent, it is said, 
fear ye not. I have not that security. The 
blood of many victims, the sufferings of youth, 
the tears of age, the groans of severed hearts, 
and homes bereaved of joy, the memory of 
passions long indulged, afid feasted upon crime 
and human woe, all these surround me in this 
fell extremity, and tear away rny trust in days 
gone by. I have not the security of innocence, 
had yet behold, my Esther, I fear not you ! 
All terrible as you are, wrapt in the pomp of 
death, and clothed in all the horrors of the 
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grave, I fear not you, niy love ! though my 
limbs tremble, and my nerves are dragged to 
agony, though my eyes wander, though my speecli 
grows hoarse, and though the blood is thickening 
at my heart, I fear you not, I love you through 
my fears ! Oh, by these trembling limbs, this 
scared and terrified, yet doting heart, these eyes 
that you have long bereft of light, I pray you 
Esther, speak to me ! Come nearer, though it 

be to blast me Come ! 1 will not believe 

tliat you would injure me, for you were ever 
gentle and foibearing, and \\here is the hand 
that could inflict a pain upon the heart that 
loves it ? Hut, whether you be come in anger 
or in love, in mercy or in vengeance, yet welcome 
to my presence, Esther Wilderming. lii hate 
or in affection, in life or death, I have still a 
horrid rapture in your company.'’ 

He paused suddenly, as the figure again 
elevated one hand and seemed about to speak. 
Still as a statue, he remained with his eyes 
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rivetted upon the parted lips of tlie appearance, 
while the words came forth, distinct and low, 
and almost without a motion of the feature. 

Hear me ! ’’ said Estlier. 

The first accents of her voice made Lacy 
shrink quickly down, like one who is startled by a 
sudden and terrific sound, 

I am your friend, and come to warn you,^^ 
continued the figure, Arise, and leave this 
house,’' 

Wherefore?” 

You are in danger. Wait not one other 
hour. Depart in silence and with speed.” 

Who is iiiy enemy ? ” 

That must not be revealed. But you have 
many. I would not leave you in the danger of 
any one’s revenge.” 

I am guarded, Esther.” 

Do not trust to that. Silence and the 
night are fearful accessaries against you. Re- 
venge can use the noiseless pace of Murder, 
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It grows ill secret, it walks in silence, it glides 
to its design as rapidly, it strikes as deadly and 
as deep.'^ 

And you are come then, kind and gentle 
^liade, to save a life so worthless as my own ? 

I never wished you ill, and do not now. 
Richard, if even you have valued my entreaties, 
refuse not to comply with this. Arise with secresy 
<ind diligence, and leave this house at once.’^ 

Behold, 1 obey you on the instant, Esther. 
Yet stay ! — ’’ 

Hark ! some one stirs 
The house is silent.” 

Speak quickly, then, and low.” 

Tell me if you are happy.” 

Esther sighed. 

Oh, hide not from me any thing of your 
condition, Ijsther, Tell me by what strange toils, 
what prayers, what sutferings, I yet may hope 
to meet you in a happier world. Tell me, and 
though you bid me to surrender all my earthly 
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schemes of glory, though you should bid me shake 
Ambition oflF, and cease to dieam of power and 
wealth and honour ; though you should make 
my path in life a waste, teach me to curb my 
liery impulses ; nay, though you charge me to 
surrender that first passion of my life since you 
were lost — my hate of him who was my rival in 
your love — I will cast all away upon the second — 
and be an humble, pale, poor, passionless and 
self-tormenting penitent, w^asting my nooiiH and 
nights in prayer and agony, aii<j only living ow 
the hope of meetiiig you in peace and happiness. 
Where dwell you, in what land, for there must 
be the limit of my w anderings V* 

Vain man ! ’’ said Esther, after contem- 
plating the enthusiast for some moments with an 
expression of mingled pity and severity, Mistaken 
man, how passion has eaten upyoiir understanding. 
It is not by a motive such as this, so earth-born, 
so self-interested, that you can ever hope with 
justice to influence your fate in the hands of 
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Him who is to judge yoiu Dismiss from your 
remembrance all thought of these intemperate 
passions^ to which you have sacrificed so iimcli 
of your own and of others’ liappiuess, repair 
the wrongs you have inflicted, redress the misery 
you have occasioned, dry up the tears tliat you 
liave caused to flow, light up the hearths you 
have made dark and lonely, and do all this, not 
^for the love of earth and earthly passions, but 
for the sake of virtue and its Author/’ 

You speal^ to one,” said Lacy, insensi- 
ble to such a motive, insensible to all, except 
that one absorbing passion which has ditfused 
Itself throughout his whole existence, aiid become, 
indeed, himself. The time has long gone by 
when I could think so anxiously of death. Its 
terrors have grown stale upon my fancy, and 
now, my conscience seldom hurts me that way. 
If I cannot be virtuous for your sake, 1 never 
can be for my own.” 

Here the figure started slightly, as if in alarm, 
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and assumed for a moment the attitude of close 
attention. 

I must depart:'’ were the next words of 
t]stlier ; Farewell, delay not long beneath this 
roof; and oh, remember my injunctions.” 

Hold !” cried Lacy, aloud, and springing 
suddenly to his feet, you have not answered yet 
my single question.” 

I cannot now.” 

Ah, Esther, leave me not unsatisfied. You 
shall not pass!” he added, with a rapid wildness 
of manner, as the figure glided toward the dour. 

She raised her liands and laid one finger close 
upon her lips as if enjoining silence. Lacy obeyed 
the signal, but would not abandon his place be- 
tween her and the door. At that moment a sudden 
noise in the next room made him start and look 
around. When he again assumed his former atti-r 
tilde, the apparition had fled. He saw only the 
shimmer of a white dress through tlie darkness, 
and in the next instant was alone. 
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Exhausted by the exquisite degree of ex- 
eiteiiiciit to which his feelings had been just 
wound up, he sunk down, powerless, into a 
chair, liis arms hanging drearily to the ground, 
and his head depending on his shoulder. In 
^is condition he was once more startled by 
the entrance of one of his men, who liad (kt- 
casioned the aioise already mentioned. In so 
^fevt!risli a slate the slightest aj)peal to an external 
j^eiise acted on his frame with an electric vio- 
lence. He leaped up once more from his scat, 
confronted the intruder, who was no other than 
his creature Tobin, and, finding Ids terror vain, 
burst suddeiily into a passion of rage. 

Hiiflian ! ” lie said, how dare you bi'cak 
so nulely on my presence ? Who aj e you ? 
What’s >our business?” 

said the inliTidcr, ^Muflian, Mr. 
Lacy ! That’s a strange w^ord to apply to a 
person of respectable connexions.” 

Ah, Tobin, I knew you not.” 
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What is the matter, sir?’’ 

^I'his house ! ” said Lacy, abstractedly, 

what danger? from what hand?” 

“ I heard a noise in the room, and I thought I’d 
just ste|) in to see whether you wanted anything.” 
Tobin, come hither.” 

Here’s Tom Tobin, ever ready at a call. 
What’s your will ? ” 

Who is the owner of this house ? ” 

A Mr. Johnson, I think; some fellow 
of low English extraction, 1 snrspect. A fellow 
of no family. And yet ’lis such fellow^s that 
liv'e in such little elysiums as this, while the 
Blak(;.s, the O^DoiineH’s, the Fitzgerald’s, 
the Butler’s, the O'Shaughnessy’s, the 
O^Tooles, the 0‘Lones, the O^Donoghues, 
the M^Carthys, the M^Gillicuddys, and all the 
cream and top of the old Irish nobility are 
scattered over the country, hedging and ditching, 
and tilling, as hired labourers, the lands which 
their ancestors w'on in fight, and held from 
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father to soa at the point of tlie sword. Bat 
so it is ; 


Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There’s many a gentle person made a jack.” 


Tobin, I did not know you when you 
entered.” 

Enough said : gentle blood is quickly up, 
but gentle speech will soon allay it, sir.” 

1 must leave this place to-night.” 

To-night ! ” 

\ 

TTis very instant.” 

And your hurt?” 

‘Mt is almost w^ell. It need be no ob- 
struction. I.et us come silently and with secresy, 
lor there is danger in the place. Away ! ” 
Silencing the remonstrances of Tobin, Lacy 
piessed for\var(l into the room where his at- 
tendants were sleeping in chairs around the 
tire, and waked them up with caution. Sig- 
nifying his wishes rather by actions than by 
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words, he made them comprehend his intention 
of departing instantly. The servant who bad 
received ilireciions as to his conduct from some 
sufficient quarter, appeared among them at 
the inoinent, and assisted in getting their horses 
ready, and making all preparations for their 
de])artu!e. A few minutes only elasped before 
the echoing of their horses’ hoofs had ceased 
to clatter along the lake and against the opjx)sile 
mountain. 

In returning to the house, the servant en- 
countered his master, standing' on the kitchen 
floor, and apparently in stifled agitation. 

‘‘Where are the strangers?” he said, in a 
low and subdued voice, while his eye was fixed 
with an expression of sternness upon that of 
his servant. 

“ They are gone, sir,” said the latter. 

“Who bade them go?” 

“ Themselves, sir, to come an’ call for 
their horses an’ he off.” 
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Francis paused for a considerable time, as if 
undergoing a passionate mental struggle. 

Where’s your mistress ? ” he asked at 
length. 

She is within, sir, readiri’ in the parlour.*’ 
What did that gentleman say at parting? ” 
Nothin’ to me, sir.” 

Go, go to your bed.” 

The servant left the place. 

It is better as it is,’^ Francis muttered 
to himself, after a long pauvse. I wished to 

have some conversation with him in his mood 
of sud’eriiig, but I am glad that it has happened 
otherwise, I could not answer for my heart 
when I beheld him lying in my power with 
ali his guilt, committed and intended, hot upon 
him. It is better we did not meet.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


About a fortnight after this event, Francis 
was returning late in the evening through the 
village of Roundwood, when a sudden and 
hea\7 descent of rain compelled him to take 
shelter at an inn on the right hand. There 
had been a fair in the neighbourhood, and the 
house was full of guests. The light, from the 
windows and the open door, streamed across 
the street, making the rain drops sparkle as 
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they fell into its beams. The sound of mirth 
was loud within the house, and the uproar 
was but slightly diminished when Francis made 
his appearance. Wrapped in a white great 
coat, and with his hat drawn low upon his 
brow, he passed unrecognized among the crowd, 
and gained a distant corner, shadowed by the 
projecting porch of the fire-place, whence he 
might contemplate all the company, without 
incurring the observation of any. 

The landlord was busy in his shop. A 
large fire sent light and heat through the room, 
and shone on many a merry countenance. On 
one side of the fire-place were a number of 
young men and girls, laughing loudly, while 
on the other sat a number of middle aged 
men, who were carrying on a graver conver- 
sation, in which, nevertheless, many appeared 
highly interested. The usual centre of attrac- 
tion, in such scenes, a table and vessels for 
drink, was not forgotten faer^, though many 
r 
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preferred to sit apart, each with his own browTi 
fount of inspiration, and worship Bacchus in 
Montmellic Ale. 

No Saint Pathrick ! exclaimed one old 
man in a tone of surprise, while he gently moved 
the liquor in his pewter drinking vessel, that’s 
a dhroll thing.” 

Why then it is,” said another, an’ 1 
heerd it, for all. I heerd Mr. Darner, over, 
prove it out of a book, that there was’nt such ii 
man at all there, nor no talk of him, at the 
time.” 

What’s that you’re sayin’ Phil ? ” asked u 
hoarse voice from the corner. 

That Saint Pathrick was never there at 
all, he’s sayin’,” replied the old man, turning 
round with a smile, as if in hope of finding 
some successful counter-argument. 

Saint Pathrick, eroo ? ” 

‘‘ Iss, then.” 


‘ Ena, howl.^’ 
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** l aix, I’m ill aimest.” 

An’ what’s more, 1 believed him too,” cou- 
tiuued the retailer of the paradox, ‘‘until 1 was 
talking of it, afther, to Mistlier I.enigan, the Latin 
taicher, an’ he made light of it, in a minute, for 
sure, savs he, if there was no Saint Pathrick, what 
did they build the ould ruins for ! an’ if they were 
built by any body, might’nt it us well be Saint 
Palliriek as any body else? Eh, now’, Jerry T’ 

“ it stands to raison, what you say.” 

Lrra, I woidd’nt mind a word one o’ du in 
convarthers would be sayin’ to me,” said a young 
man who liad got his arm round his sweetheart’s 
waist, “ they have arguments that would bollier 
the Danes, an’ you'd think the wwld couhrnt 
gainsay what they’d tell you, an-’ when you’d be 
listenin' to the Priest, afther, before two minutes, 
he would’ntlave ’em worth a bultou. I’d ruther 
be talkin’ to Mary here, be V two selves, a-iiear 
Hie fire side, than to lu?ar all the convarthers in 
Einope.” 
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Ayeh/’ said Mary, tossing his head incredu- 

ously. 

^Tis thrue, I tell you/^ 

Ayeh, talkin’ is aisy, Jim.” 

M’ asthora you wor — 


Your eyes, ’tis tme, are a sweet sky blue, 

Y OUT cheeks the hue of the crimson rose ; 
Your hair, behold, does shine like gold, 

In flowing rolls, it so nicely glows. 

Your skin is white as the snow by night, 
Straight and upright is your portly frame ; 

The chaste Diana an’ the fair Susanna, 

Are eclipsed in grandeur by my lovely dame.” 


Well, it’s all one,” said an old flax dresser, 
in a comer, these converts — 

Perverts, you should call ’em,” interrupted 
a new voice, mIhcIi was no other than tliat of 
Lenigan, ’tisn’t converted, they are, but per- 
verted, the heavens look down upon ’em.” 

Perverts, then, if it be perverts. I say there 
is n’t one o’ them but what comes round again in 
the latter end. When the world is slippin’ away 
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from uadher us, heaven save us, it is then the 
truth will break out for alL’^ 

Its true for you,’^ observed a smith, taking a 
pipe from his mouth and knocking off the ashes 
with the tip of his little finger, ^Hhere’s that 
Tobin, that turned to plase Lacy, the magis- 
thrate, he’s for turnin’ again now, to plase himself. 
He came to me a couple o’ days ago, down to 
the forge, to get a nail dhruv in a loose shoe, 
an’ I never heerd but how he talked o’ Lacy. 
Some argument they had about money, that 
I’obiu said was owin’ to him, an’ Lacy wouldn’t 
pay it.” 

Shastlioiie !” said the first speaker, its a 
good sign for the (‘ojuithry U) have ’em breakin !” 

[luleeti,” ejaculated llie smith, that same 
Misthcr Lacy will be in a place yet where the 
tip of his linger will light his pipe for him, if he 
doesjm' ett^mge his behaviour.” 

‘‘ He could’iit do worse, himself, than to 
judge you, Tom,” said Lenigan, wdiose eye had 
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just began to twinkle in llie corner, “ not if he 
was a Turk/’ 

Why then, of all men, Davy, it does^nt 
become you to take his part, that knows well the 
way he dealt with a gentleman that was good to 
you once, Masther PVank Riordan.” 

Don’t speak of it, don’t speak o’ that, at 
all, Tom, I beg o’ you.” 

An’ sure there’s the poor Hares, that are 
lodged in the Bridewell this very day for night- 
walkin’, an’ that’ll never get out of his hands 
again, until they are hung.” 

The Hares in Bridewell!” exclaimed Davy, 
ill strong surprize. 

And Francis started, too, and listened in aw ak~ 
ened interest, for in this name he recognized that of 
two poor fellow's whom he had formerly rescued 
from the tyranny of JLacy. He felt a double in- 
terest in their fate, as he knew' that" it his 
success in their cause which contributed to con- 
firm the hatred that Lacy had conceived against 
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him upon other grounds. Ttiat circumstauce 
was now nearly live years past, and he wondered 
at the inveteracy of spite which could seize an 
opportunity of vengeance after the lapse of many 
years. 

‘^Tliey were taken this morning, continued 
the smith, makin’ an attack upon Tobin in 
Ins house. The whole worltl wondhers, for 
there was n't quieter people goin’ than the 
Hares, an’ they tenants of Tobin, an^ wantin' 
an abatement of him this time back. They’re 
to be examined to-morrow at the petty sessions 
before Mr. Danier an’ Mr. Leonard, two 
gentleman that’ll show ’em fair play, for all 
bein’ protestants.” 

“ He’s a terrible little man,” said tlie Hax- 
dresser. rhey say he had a dale to do with 
this new Vestliry Bill act, that’s cotne out 
lately,” 

the Sub-lettin* Act,” observed the 
'»ld man already alluded to as the first speaker, 
c 5 
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two acts/' said Davy, are nothing 
less than, as I may say, the two jaws of a 
demon that are to grind away the good of Ireland 
into nothing, betn^een ’em." 

This vigorous sentiment set on foot a stormy 
debate upon those two famous pieces of legis- 
lation, which proceeded to an extreme degree 
of violence. Davy, as he had struck the spear 
into the dw^elling of the tempests, so he used 
every exertion now' to pacify the tumult he 
had raised. He stood up, waved his hands, 
looked round him wdth an imploring eye, but 
all his gestures were unheeded amid the zeal 
of political discussion. At length, finding that 
nothing in a colloquial way had the slightest 
chance of producing an impression, he threw 
himself on a sudden into an oratorical at- 
titude, and shouted out an astounding — Gen- 
tlemen !" — 

A dead silence immediately feti' iipon the 
circle, for tlie voice and the sight of an or- 



ator exercise upon such people an ipfluence as 
powerful as that which the great Patron of the 
art was accustomed to use on the shores of 
the ancient Erebus. All eyes were turned 9 ^ 
the speaker. All tongues were hushed, all 
passions quelled, upon the instant; the uplifted 
pewter hung suspended in mid-air ; the frolic 
swain, forgetting the kiss for which he had been 
struggling, looked backward over his should^ 
and relaxed his iiold arouiid the person of bis 
screaming love ; the landlord hobbled, smiling, 
from behind his counter ; the pot-boy forgot vhis 
vocation ; the very dogs and cats relinquished 
tl\eir altercations ; the expectation of that treat 
so precious to Irish ears, an oration, lulled every 
heart to silence, and mute attention sunk sud- 
denly upon the scene. 

Gentlemen !” continued Davy, preserving 
the lofty 9ratorical key, ‘‘ will ye hear a word 
from ’Uic— upon thofe bloody and inhuman 
b'catutes 
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Continued silence, only interrupted by a 
murmur of something like assent, seemed to 
inform the speaker that the company were willing 
he should be heard. 

I am glad, gentlemen,*' resumed the orator, 
"^to see by the zale ye show in your discourse 
that ye are roused at last from that sleepin’ //Vwrgy 
in which ye were lulled so long. Although it i« 
niearly impossible for me to add any thing to 
what many other gentlemen have already said, 
to-night, round the table, I, for all, cannot with 
silence pass over the late achlevenieiils of our 
countrymen, without makings some remarks an* 
observations of my own [here there was a 
murmur of something like approbation, in 
which all joined, except the smith arid the other 
great man, tlie seneschal of the parishj. We 
surmounted the times, gentlemen, when the 
priest was hunted wjth more diligence than the 
ravenous wolf, an' as for the scbodlmasriier— 
[there was some tittering among the girls]— an' 
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US for the school^masther, he was searched for as 
a vigorous sportsman, on the banks of the 
Nore, would search for liis game; an' they 
would be as happy, when those would have the 
misfortune to fall into their hands, as the de- 
jected thraveller oil die deserts of Africa when 
ready to expire with thirst, and would just meet 
a pool o' wather. [Some applause]. But, friends, 
for what purpose did they so diligently seek 
them ? I will tell you ! To wreak their ven- 
geance on those necessary members of society. 
[Apjdause more decided], Tlie time is now 
past when the poor bewildered Catholic, in 
his state of starvation, would not be allow*ed to 
keep a horse worth more than live poqiuds, 
and when he would not be allowed to keep 
one foot of the land of his fore-fathers undher 
a lase, an’ even spakin' the language of his 
country was.a crime. [Applause.] Now, spakin' 
ill tn!th, they repaled these dismal, unpolidcal 
laws, not for any feclin' friendship or hu- 
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mmtty towards us, but mei'ely to secure the 
pace o’ the Empire, an’ to remove the dis* 
grace they repaved in all the polished Coorts 
V ~ the known world they visited, as they looked 
upon vthem as base, savage, and unpolished 
people. [Energetic applause.] But, gentlemen, 
I have now a word or two to offer upon a 
subject in which every Irishman must feel an 
interest, 1 mane the state of our population. 
Our enemies lately enacted two statues, just 
intended for our destruction, the one called the 
Vestry Bill Act, the other the Sub-Ielting Act 
the former iut«nd<M to impoverish us, the latther 
to stop our growing population. [Cheers.] 
But, friends,” continued the orator, wanning 
with his success, will you hear to niy opinion 
of this statue ? I congave it to be worse 
than that enacted by Pliaroah when lie com- 
manded that the male children of the Israel- 
ites would be destliroyed, for this act,^f ^hich 
1 speak, destroys them both male and female. 
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[tremendous cheering,] by preventing the honest 
husbandman from sharing his spot of ground 
with his industrious children, and that it is well 
•known that the more the ground is cultivated 
the more fertile it becomes. But let them re- 
member, the more they decrease our population, 
their own empire becomes more defenceless^ 
for, let it be enquired of his Excellency tlie 
Commander in Chief, whether the Irish fought 
as brave as any English or Scotch throops ever 
undher his command in all his expeditions ? 
[Cheers.] Let them, on that footing then, continue 
me sub-letting Act, if they like^to ftcome a prey to 
some Napoleon, or some other haro of his kind. 
[Cheers.] Then they wnll feel the fruits of 
their own doin’s, when we will be too old to 
wield the swoord, an’ they will have no young- 
sthers to enter the service. [Great cheering.} 
It is, tlien,^ that the sovereign of England will 
have to say, as his Majesty George the Second 
once said, when he expressed, ‘ Cursed be the 
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laws * says he, ‘ that prevents my own subjects 
from fighting in tny own service, an’ secures 
victliory to my enemies.’ With this defference, 
ihit we will have no youngsthers to fight iri’ 
any service whatever. [Immense cheering.] As 
for the Vesthry Bill Act, the people that made 
that statue did not consider that it* the minis- 
thers o’ the Church would be so base as to 
put it in execution, their own rents would be 
unpaid, an’ they would in the end fall by their 
own doin’s. But, friends, I have said enough 
upon the subject, as I am thresspassin* too 
much upon ymir lime, [No ! no ! tremendous 
cheering.] for to recite our wrongs would 
cost an author, let alone me, a long life. 
Therefore I wnll conclude by telling you that 
the surest and most expeditious way to break 
all those chains, is to live paceable with 
those savages that daily want to raise us to 
rebellion, to observe the laws in the sthrictest 
manner, to avoid night-walkin’ as the root of 
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all our misfortunes, and, of all the world, to beware 
of any secret societies, for 1 can assure you, with 
truth, that all who belong to any such community 
are of little consequence in any concerns, unless 
in violating the laws, an’ going headlong to the 
gallows.” 

And, with this pointed peroration, l^enigan 
sat down, amid loud and long continued ap- 
plause. 

Soon after, as the company became more 
mirthful, Apollo was invoked to give addition- 
al grace to an evening which had been already 
brightened by Mercury and cheered by Bacchus 
and Cytherea. In humbler phrase, several songs 
were sung, the greater number of which owed 
their principal fascination to a political or con- 
troversial meaning hidden beneath the apparent 
sense. Sometimes a fellow sung the adventures 
( f a mouse, which was sent off from Ireland to 
the British senate, where 
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The Nobles all, both great and small, did wonder much to see 
A mouse so small from Ireland, seeking for liberty. 

There was a cat witliin that house, an’ to the mouse did say, 

* I doubt you are a stranger, I believe you’re goin’ asthray, 

‘ I tliink you are a paddy mouse, an’ when did you come o’er V 

* This mornin’, sir,’ replied the mouse, ‘ I landed on your shore. 
‘ An’ if 1 am a paddy mouse,’ the mouse to him did say, 

* I doubt you are a buckish cat, an’ I’m not goin’ asthray. 

‘ For I’m a son to Graunia, that sore laments for gxief, 

‘An’ she sent me to his Majesty, to grant her some relief.’ 


And then the company were favoured with 
The lamentation and gaol groans of Jere- 
miah Hayes, for the murder of Ann M‘ 
Loughlin A new and much admired song 

on this present Parliament, and rising prosperity 
of Ireland ; ^ ^ Shaiina Grien’s meeting with 

Graunia ; and other melodies equally sig- 
niAcant in their appreiiension. 

Come, Misther Davy,'" said the young 
foe to all ^ convarthers,’ “ give us somethin’ 
sportin’ now. ’Tis you that can slug a good 
song, you know, when you have a mind.” 

Erra, howl,” 


Ftix you can.” 
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Do, Misther Davy,’^ said the smith, if 
it is’nt makiii^ too bould to throuble you/' 

No offence ; oh, no offence in life, Tom; 
but I declare I’m smothered from a great cold 
in my throat this time back/' 

Ayeh, that’s the way always with the fine 
songsthcrs/' 

Faix, it is’nt o’ purpose I speak ; but 
I'm sure I’ll do my best, an’ what can I do 
more ? ” 

“ ’T would be hard to ax you." 

Were obieast to you, Misther Davy/' 

I'll sing you a song, then," said Davy, 
suddenly throwing off his reluctance, about 
a set o’ people that’s very desarvin’ for industhry, 
an’ that’s the Peelers. For what would the 
counthry do at all, if it was’iit for ’em ? 'Tis they 
that aim thdr money well. There isn't a mouse 
can squeak; there isn’t a calf can blate; there 
isn’t a hen can clock a-near ’em, but they must 
know what raison ! I’ll engage there’s few pigs 
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unring^d, or goats uiispancelled, since they come 
in the couuthry ; an' Fni siire there's nobody tliat 
saw the state o' the high roads but will allow 
that there was no ho with the pigs until the 
Peelers come into the barony." 

And with this encomiastic prelude, Lenigaii 
launched out into his song: 

i 

A Banshoc Peeler went one day on duty an* pathrollin’, O, 

He met a Goat upon the road, who seem’d to be a sthrollin’, (), 
Bayonet fixed, he sallied forth, an’ caught him by the weazand,0, 
An’ thundered out an oath that he would send him to Xt‘w 

[Zealand O. 


]i. 


Mercy, sir, exclaimed the GojU, pray let me tell my story, O; 
I’m not a thief, a ril)f)on-man, a croppy, whig, or tory, O ; 
Banshee is my dwelling place, where I was bred an’ born, (), 
Descended from an honest race, its all the thrades I lamed, O. 

111 . 

It is in vain for to complain, or give your tongue such bridle, O. 
You’re absent from your dwelling place, disordherly an’ idle, O ; 
Youi' hoary locks will not prevail, nor your sublime oration, O ; 
You’ll be thransported by Peel’s Act, upon my infomiation, O. 
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Let the consequence be what it will, a Peeler’s powerPUkt you know. 
J’ii handcuff' you at all events, an’ march you off to prison, O. 

\ ou villain, you cannot deny, before tlie judge or jury, O, 

On you I found two pointed speais a threat’nin’ me with fury, O. 


I'm certain, if you were not drunk from whiskey, rum, orbrandy, O, 
You w ould not have such gallant spunk, to be so bold an’ manly, O. 
Ah, says (he Goat, you’d let me pass, if I had got the brandy, O ; 
To thrate you to a sportin’ glass, it’s then I’d be the Dandy O. 


This satire, extravagant as it was, upon a 
liated race, was received by the hearers with a 
degree of enthusiasm which it is difficult to repre- 
sent in language. Shouts of bitter laughter, and 
execrations sent forth between the clenched teeth, 
shov\td plainly w hat a popular subject the satirist 
had chosen for his target, and how well the singer 
knew his audience. 

Love-songs there were, the eternal burthen of 
which was inconstancy and woe. The gay and 
lighl-wTnged Cupid, who laughs, and waves his 
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piuions witli such a joyous levity’ around the lyre 
of the national lyrist, was here tlie very same in 
sentiment, but floating on a coarser plumage, 
and with the evil-spirit not so well concealed. 

The rain however had now abated, and Francis 
had left the house, with the intention of adopting 
some mode of rescue for his ancient clients, 
though none as yet appeared consistent with his 
own safety. As he put his horse to a gentle trot, 
the bursts of wild applause came frequent after, 
and between, the voice of a young girl who had 
been prevailed upon, all bashful and unwilling as 
she w^as, to delight the ears of the company with 
the song of the Green Bushes : 


I’ll buy you fine beuvers, a fine silken gownd, 
m buy you fine petticoats flounc’d to the ground, 
If you will prove loyal and constant to me, 

An' forsake your own true-love an’ marry with me. 

I want none of your beavers, nor silken hose 
For I ne’er was so poor as to marry for clothes, 

But if you’ll prove loyal and constant to me 
I’ll forsake my own true love an’ marry with thee. 
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Come, let us be going, kind Sir, if you please, 

Come, let us be going from undher these threes, 

For yonder he's coming, my tnie-love I see, 

Down by the Green bushes, where he thinks to meet me. 

When her true-love come there, an’ he seen she was flown. 
Oh, he stood like some lambkin, that bleats all alone: 

She is flown with another, and forsaken me ? 

Oh, adieu tlie Green bushes for ever ! said he. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


As he rode homeward in tlie dark, within a few 
miles of his own residence, he was hailed by a 
tigure on tlie road oide, wliich, on nearer ap- 
proach, he distinguished to be that of a young 
woman. She waved her hand anxiously several 
times, and seemed impatient for his ap[>roach. 

Is that you, docthor?” she said, as he 
came nearer, Hurry in, hurry in, an’ the 
heavens bless you ! Y ou never will overtake 
him alive.” 
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Whom, woman V* 

Did’nt James tell you, sir? A man of 
Misther Lacy’s, tliat was servin’ a process in 
the mountains, an’ a poor man that was in 
tlh' place had the misfortune of killing him.” 

A man of Lacy’s ?” exclaimed Riordan, 
bring me into the house immediately. 1 am no 
doctor, my good woman, so lose no time in seiiding 
for one, if you think it necessary.” 

He dismounted, and led his horse along 
a narrow bridle road, following the steps of 
tl.e woman, who trudged along with the tail 
of her gown turned up over her shoulders, 
giving him at the same time an account of 
the accident which had taken place. 

Jle was a very foolish man,” said she ; 
it was only this morning he took up two boys 
o’ the Hares for night - walkin’, an’ nothin’ 
could ilo him afther, but to go into the mounr 
tain to serve a process upon one Naughtio, a 
first cousin of their own. 'M sure what could 

VOL. II. I) 
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lie expect ? They gathered about him, and one 
of ’em knocked him down, and another made 
him go upon his knees, and ate the process, 
an’ swally it, au* take a dhrink o’ wather aftliery' 
to wash it down ; an’, afther that, he gbt a bJow 
of a stone, from somebody or another, that des- 
stroyed his head, an’ indeed I’m afeerd he never 
’ll do. Ah, sir, ’tis a frightful thing to see a man 
in that state when he is’nt aizy in his mind ! I 
wished he had the priest, poor creature, for he’s 
one o’ them that turned y an’ 1 declare I feel 
for him.” 

They reached the cottage, which was crowded 
with tlie country people. The wounded man was 
lying in an inner nx>m, which, likewise, was 
thronged as full as it could hold. looking over 
tlie shoulders of the crowd, Francis could just 
dtiSceni the bed on which tlie unfortunate wretch 
was laid, and around which a number of faces 
were gathered, some w^earing an expression of 
compassion, but by far the greater number 
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evincing either simple curiosity or a grim satis- 
faction. The light of a small candle, the end of 
which was crushed against the wall for the want 
of a better candlestick, threw a dead and per- 
plexing light upoi) the group. 

Is the doctor come?'' said the wounded 
man, in a tone of deep suffering, is there 
no compassionate soul here that would get me 
a docthor, to see am I to die or to live?’^ 

He’s sent for,” said an old woman, heni 
be here immediately.” 

The Lord forgive you !” said another, 
many’s the time you made work for the 
docthors yourself, before now, an^ the surgeons, 
an’ the undhertakers too.” 

The Lord forgive you V* said a third, 
the second year is’nt gone by since you 
swore away the life of my poor husband for 
nothing, and left me this way in rags, an* 
my children fatherless, an’ houseless, an’ ap- 
prenticed in their youth to beggary!^’ 


n 2 
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Oh, let the Lord forgive you, if he can!” 
exclaimed a fourth. 1 had two brothers, as 
strong and liandsome as were ever seen at fair or 
market place. One of tliem is ]}ing in the 
Croppy-hole, this year, and another is in the 
wilds of JSevv South W ales ; and it is you 1 have 
to thank for tj*at, and for my misery.” 

The wounded man regarded each of his 
accusers, as they came forward and retired, 
with a smile of grim and calm defiance, nor did he 
appear in the slightest degree aficcted by the charges 
which they launched against Jiim in his agony. 

I do not ask the x\lmighty to forgive him,” 
screamed a withered creature on the right of Fran- 
cis — I had but the one — I had but the one 
alone — an’ that villain came across him aiF des- 
throyed me 1 He left me childless — may the 
Lord remember it to him in his own time ! He 
left the widow’s liearth-stone cold — may the Lord 
^vitiake a widow of his wife, and orphans of iiis 
i:#wm this nigtit.” 



Again a grim smite of defiance crossed the pale 
face of the sufferer, and showed that even this 
imprecation had fallen harmless on his sleeping 
conscience. 

Shame! shame!'’ said Francis, if any 
thing could tnove you to forgiveness, it ought to 
he the condition of the poor man who is suffering 
before you." 

Dont speak to me, sir," exclaimeU the 
woman, I know you well, inasther Francis, I 
know you are our friend, but I know, likewise, 
what I had, an' how I lost it. 1 can’t forgive him 
for my child's deslhruction 1 — I tell you it is an ease 
to me to see his blood, an’ a joy to my heart to 
hear him groauiii’^ with the anguish. An’ see, if 
there isn’t another come to ask for blood of her 
owui at his hands. The mother of the Hares is 
come to see you in your trouble," she- added, 
turning her face towards the bed. 

At the same time, the crowd separated 
without, so as to allow the entrance of a 
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«tranger^ who presented an appearance some- 
what superior to the people by whom she was sur- 
rounded. She was dressed in deep mourning 
stuff, with a widow’s cap on her head, and a clotli 
scapiihiry, of the order of the Blessed Virghi, 
around her neck. Although her countenance 
bore the traces of recent affliction, yet there 
was a habitual calmness in her eyes, and around 
her aiouth, which gave an appearance of serenity 
and even sweetness to the figure. 

She walked to the bed-side of the patient, . and 
afher pausing for a few moments in the attitude 
of one who endeavours to outvYcary rather than 
wrestle with a deep and agitating passion, she 
said to the byestanders in her native tongue : 

^^Thifi man, who lies here, once professed 
the same faith and knelt at the same altar that 
.we do -ourselves. He deserted his creed, and 
to those who asked him wherefore he bad done so, 
be replied, that he bad discovered many errors 
in our doctrine, and that the worship which he 
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offered up in his present creed was of a purer 
and loftier nature than lie had ever used in ours. 
I appeal to you, niy friends aud neighbours, 
whether the course of his apparent life, since the 
^ay of his change, has been siudi as to justify the 
supposition of an improvement in his principles ? 
Ah, say not that 1 judge him, when I answer, 
No ! The blood of our fair, our youug, our 
virtuous, and our noble-hearted, give back the 
judgment, and not L This morning, be made 
me feel for myself as 1 had often felt for others 
>vho had fallen into his power — he robbed me of 
iiiy two children, and I tremble for their blood, 
for innocence is not a safe-guard in the grasp of 
Lacy, Yet let this deserter of our faith behold 
the influence of that doctrine which he has cast 
from him and reviled. Behold ! ’’ she contiiiued^ 
untying the strings of her widow's cap and 
uncovering" a head of hair half silvered over 
by the touch of age ; 1 make ray head 

bare, in the presence of Him who is to 
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judge US both, but do not tremble, murderer 
though you be, for 1 come to give you, not 
the mother’s and the widow’s curse, but the 
mother’s pardon in your dying hour. I forgive 
you for my lonely hearth, for the fearful days^ 
that 1 have passed, for the hearl«aches and tlie 
pangs I feel this moment. Go to your 
Maker, if he call upon you, and tell him that 
Mary Hare has washed the blood of her chil- 
dren from your hands, and oh ! may he deal 
lightly with you, for the stains that many a 
broken heart beside has left there ! I know not 
how these guiltless men may thrive, the times 
have taught me to expect the worst, but let 
tlieir fate be what it may, I say, again, their 
mother pardons you, their mother gives you her 
forgiveness and her prayers.” 

Without waiting any reply, the woman at 
these words glided out of the room, leaving 
the company impressed with a strange and 
ioiemn feeling, such as the novelty of such a 
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scene was calculated to excite. It was diffi- 
cult to observe whether it produced any effect 
upon the wounded man, for his countenance 
scarcely changed, and his position remained un- 
altered, but he did not receive it in the same 
spirit of calm and steady hate which he had 
evince(i amid the execrations which pre- 
ceded it. 

I heard a voice, while ago,’^ said the 
sick man, that I would wish to hear again. 
If there be a gentleman in this room who 
will receive a dying man’s last wishes, 1 will 
thank him to draw near 

With some difficulty Francis succeeded in 
getting the apartment cleared, and after closing 
the door, and throwing in the bolt, he took 
a chair near the bed. The sick man turned 
on him a ghastly and wandering eye, and then 
sunk back, as if his suspicions had been fully 
justified: 

You seem to know said Francis. 


D 6 
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I do,*’ replied the other, faintly, and 1 
think it a sign of grace from Heaven that 
you have come to me at this moment, for 
that womaii’s shanachus was troubling my mind, 
and J longed to ease my soul of one offence 
at least before I die. I would^it have minded 
to the last tiie barking of those cabin curs 
that snarled where they dared not bite, but 
bloody as my hands have been, there s some- 
thing of the gentleman about my heart, ami 
the forbearance of lliat widowed wretch stmek 
through it. 1 should not like to meet tl^e 
Hares before a different court from that which 
I intended.’’ 

You may make some reparation,’’ said 
Francis, by revealing all you know of them 

to me, and doing what you can to further the 
ends of justice before you go.” 

The patient smiled at this, as at a very 
simple speech. They call you bright,” he said, 
but I think you ought to know more of luunuii 
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nature lliaii to think that any persuasions of 
youi’s could induce me to say more than this;'’ 
he pointed Mith his finger to the wound.—** I 
hope,” he added after a pause, I hope my 
cousins will take care that I have a deceiit 
funeral. My father’s covered a mile o’ the road. 
I am not so well liked in the cotinlhry, but 
nuiy be when Vm dead they’d forget that 
fur me, in compliment to the family.” 

** Were you not rash, ” said Riordan, 
** to veuturc, unguarded, into the mountains?” 

** Aye, ” said the other, quickly, ‘* there’s 
tlie point. I have been sacrificed. Lacy 
took home the Police as soon as 1 had lodged 
the Hares in gpal, and would not lend a man 
on any account. He knew' that they were bent 
on my destruction, for so my very murderer 
told me, and he was glad of it, for he was 
done with me, and he wished to be quit of 
the reward he promised me. And so he sent 
me, like Uriah to tlie battle, and so 1 fell. Ah., 
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Owen, cousin Omcii. I wonder if your death- 
bed will be like mine. J?id Owen pray for 
me, when you shall see him.'^ 

•'And 1-acy, then, betrayed you?’’ 

" And seeks your life, too ; look to it, I 
warn you. This doctor will never see me alive. 
The Hares are innocent. Have you a pencil 
here?” 

“ I have,’' said Francis taking out a pocket 
book. 

" Then take my declaration while I ar^i able 
to speak it.’^ 

He revealed the entire of an atrocious 
conspiracy formed uj)on the lives of the men 
in question, which Francis copied carefully, and 
treasured up against the examination on the 
following morning. 

If this be not my death- wound, as I 
fear it is,” said the sick man, I will make 
an effort to be upon the spot myself. Btit 
if it should be otherwise, lemcmber what I have 
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t)old you, look to youri^elf! — I beard you take 
iny part against that vengeful hag, and even 
though you Iiad not, 1 owe a deep revenge 
to Lacy, and you are so far lucky, that I save 
your life to spite him. Ah, I am very weak. 
You saved the Hares once, do not neglect 
them now. I hope my cousins wifi not grudge 
a little expense upon my funeral, 1 could wish 
that Dick were there, but 1 suppose he is too 
great a man to think of it. If Bill could 
♦lake it in hand, I’m sure it would be tasty, 
but where’s the use o’ talking ?” 

Doctor Jervas now arrived, to make an ex- 
amination, and Francis departed, promising to 
cull again 'in the morning, on his way to the 
sessions-house ; and leaving Tobin to the mejcy 
of the country people, some of whom exerted 
themselves to draw from liini some intimation 
of the probable fate of the Hares ; while 
others exhorted him to look into the state 
of his unhappy soul, and to make a last 



reparation for the scandal he had occasioned 
by returning to the bosom of the faith he had 
forsaken. Otherwise, the jdaiuest hints were 
thrown out, with respect to his approaching 
destiny, and the most cogent arguments adriuced 
in support of the doctrines of that ancient 
Church, which in the words of a rural bard : 


For fifteen ImnJred yearf^, 

As plainly tlolli appear, 
Continued quite free from molestation, 
Till woful iieresy 
An«l infidelity 

Prevailed for to raise disecnsolalion. 


But the medical attendant cut short tlie con- 
troversy, and turned all the polemics out ol 
the room, leaving the renegade to his own 
reflections, and entrusting the task of hU 
coaversioii to the less boisUrons, but more 
persuasive, reasoncr within his bosom. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


The Tate of the brothers had excited a strong 
interest tliroiigiiont the district. Accordingly, 
at an early hour on the following morning, a 
considerable number of the country people 
had collected around the neighl)ouring court 
of petty sessions. Davy was there, and had 
the satisfaction, while they waited the arrival 
of the magistrates, of overwhelming Aaron 
Shepherd with a host of arguments partly 
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original^ partly deduced from the Profession 
of Faith made by Pope Pius the fourth, the Fifty 
Reasons of the Duke of Brunswick for embracing 
the Catholic faith, and various other sources. 

Francis Riordan left his liome, on this 
morning, with feelings of no common pain. 
Uncertain what the issue might be of his 
publicly appearing in defence of those suspected 
persons, with the recollection of his own im- 
puted trespasses still hanging out against him, 
he paused a moment ere he left liis home. He 
stole back again into Esther's chamber, stooped 
down and kissed her, sleeping, and tlien departed 
without farther hesitation. 

It may be," he said, that this vindictive 
wretch may make his menace good against 
my life — but what of that I was taught in 
childhood to place my country foremost amongst 
my affections, and I hope a few months’ rest 
and quiet happiness have not unfitted me for 
practising the lesson." 
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Kicbard Lacy expected the ariival of this 
iinportaiit morning with very different sensations. 
After returning on the previous evening, from 
one of his daily excursions, he was seen pacing 
up and down before the hall-door of his house, 
as if ill anxious expectation of some messenger. 
The rain began to descend, and lie \^as com- 
pelled, after having endured the shower for many 
mimiles in encreasing anxiety, to conliuue his 
vigil in the parlour. 

lie rang the bell many limes, and enquired 
ior different niemliers of his household, who 
were absent on business. At length, a horse- 
man rode into the yard, and hurried up the 
stairs, like one acquainted with the impatient 
disposition of his master. Lacy, while his lips 
quivered with eagerness, made an effort to 
appear tranquil and indifferent while lie asked 
the question : 

‘‘ Well, Switzer, where is Tobin 
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^^Dcad, sir/^ answered the policeman, closing 
his lips hard. 

Dead ! echoed Lacy, starting back with 
a look and action of feigned concern and ill 
concealed delight. Is it certain, Sw itzer ? ” 

** 1 saw him dow n myself, replied the man, 
1 saw him in the hands of bitter enemies.” 

‘‘ Those murderous dogs!” said Lacy, 
do we lose our most valuable friends, day after 
day, amongst them. We must be early at the 
Court to-morrow, and see those ruffians done for. 
Get down and eat. Poor Tobin ! I will speak 
with you, before I go to bed, again. At present, 
1 am not easy in my mind, 1 have much to think 
of.” 

The man bowed, and left the room without 
speaking. Lacy remained pacing up and dow n 
rapidly for some moments, iiuw illiug to acknow- 
ledge, even to his own mind, the murderous ecstacy 
he felt at being rid of so dangerous and insecure 
H^counsellor as Tobin. 



hifii re»t in peace !” he said at length 
idoud, and let me thuik of him no more. I 
liave the Hares to deal with. I hate them, for 
the shadow of that liend has been upon them 
and hid them from the search of m3 revenge. 
Alive or dead, their fate will spite him sorelj, 
and I have now tlic means to make it cer- 
tain.” 

Having completed all his arrangements for 
the approaching inoni, he flung himself upon his 
bed, and took such rest as usually haunts the 
pillows of the impassioned and the guilty. 

Tlie interior of the petty sessions house, at 
an early hour on the following morning, was 
occupied by nearly the same actors as those who 
appeared upon the scene in the first chapter of 
our tale. On a bench at one end of a deal table, 
sat Mr. Darner and his friend Mr. lieonard, 
'"nothing altered in apj^carance or condition ])y the 
lapse of the intervening months. The door 
was still closed, and a clerk sat at tlie end of the 
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table, busy in preparing his books and loo far 
apart to hear the conversation wluch was passing 
between the two Magistrates. 

Well/’ said Mr. Leonard, now that 1 have 
asked after the condition of your other stock, 
your horses and your kiiie, wdll you tell me how 
you find your neophytes? Has the inunain of 
Popery got amongst them once again ?” 

1 don’t know how it is,” replied his friend, 
with an embarrassed smile, “ there is less gratitude, 
or less sincerity, amongst them than I believed.” 

I know it well,” returned Mr. Leonaul, 
the priest has coaxed them all back again, has 
he not?” 

And people so convinced, so thoroughly con- 
vinced, as they appeared to be !” 

Convinced of what?” 

^ AVhy, of the errors of their creed. They saw, 
as plainly as I could desire, the excessive folly of 
many of their ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the 
profaneness of their subordinate articles of faith.” 
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Aye, but you know that was in spring, and 
it is autumn now/^ 

“ Well, why should a man’s eyes be more 
open before summer than after 

Because potatoes were thirty shillings a 
barrel in spring, whereas now they may be had 
for five.” 

Some Ollier magistrates, dropping in at this 
moment, cut short the dialogue, and the conversa- 
tion became more general. 

Well, Dickson,” said Mr. Leonard, so you 
won’t allow me to make that little road to the 
village ?” 

I cannot consent to it, sir,” returned the 
gentleman so addressed, with a grave look 1 
think the road is not wanted, and besides, ^Ir. 
Leonard, 1 thought you knew my principles. I 
am a lory, sir.” 

Well, Mr. Evans, you're a whig. May L 
count on your voice ?” 

** Oh, certainly, Leonard, you may. But 
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then I must hav€ yours in another matter of the 
kind that I shall speak to you about another time.** 
You may count upon it, Evans; provided 
you fling no job upon iny hands.** 

Job ! oh, fie ! fie !’* " 

The crowd were now admitted, and several 
cases were dispatched, while they awaited the 
arrival of Lacy, as the accuser of the Hares. 
Some processes were issued, to recover for a 
smith the price of a new spade ; for a weaver, 
the worth of a piece of handle linen ; or for a 
village carpenter, the cost of some repairs in in- 
struments of husbandry. Then came the dire 
account of trespasses and offences. A police- 
man, with a long paper in his hand, containing 
a list of parochial grievances, appeared at the 
right hand side of the clerk, prepared with law 
itid evidence 

— t' impeach a broken hedge, 

And pigs unring’d franc, pledge; 

Tell who did play at games unlawful, 

And who filled pots of ale but half full. 
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Complaints were made of, and fines inflicted 
on, the barefooted proprietors of goats and 
pigs found trespassing upon the highway, 
notwithstanding all that human eloquence and 
ingenuity could do on their behalf. Penalties 
were imposed on publicans, for vending 
whiskey at illegal times, and sundry other 
nibblers of justice were reproved for their 
audacity. 

But in the midst of those affairs of lesser 
interest, a general murmur of dislike, and hatred 
dl subdued, aunouuced the arrival of some un- 
jwjpular individual. The people in the sessions- 
house judged that it was Lacy, and so it was.. 
The village Sejanus entered pale, and cadaverous 
with anxiety, while his round, full, sparkling 
eyes, glanced rapidly in all directions, to ascertairt 
what difticulties he might have to encounter in 
‘the approaching effort. They alighted with some 
appearance of dissatisfaction upon the form of 
Mr. Leonard, but yet the concern of Lacy at 
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Ills presence was not considerable, for his talent 
was not sufficient to render him a very fonnida- 
ble opponent. 

The Hares, two decent looking country- 
men, with a remarkable family likeness of each 
other, were then summoned to the end of the 
table, and Lacy stood up to make his charge 
against tliem, and to produce his informations. 
The accusation which he made was briefly as 
follow\s : 

These two brothers were, he said, his own 
tenants. They had been long applying to liim 
for an abatement in their rent, which he had con- 
stantly refused. At length, he received an 
intimation, from a person in his employment, 
named Tobin, that these two men, in company 
with several others, meditated an attack upon his 
house, with the view of compelling him to enter 
into the terms which they desired. Their 
rendezvous was at a ruined castle within a few 
hundred paces of his residence, and he was 
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also made aware of the night on which the 
project was to be put in execution. Accordingly, 
he took care to be upon his guard, and lay hid 
within the ruin until the party should appear. 
The two prisoners now before the magistrates 
w ere the two who first appeared, and they were 
instantly secured, and without much eclat. 
Some unknown circumstance, howxwer, had oc- 
casioned the remainder of the party to take 
alarm, and they did not appear at the place of 
appointment. Tobin was now dead, fallen a 
victim, doubtless, to his zeal upon this very oc- 
casion, but Lacy had still enough of evidence to 
make his allegations good. He had tlie police- 
men who assisted in their apprehension, and 
he had a threatening notice in the hand-writing 
of the elder Hare, which was nailed upon his 
gate, and the purport of which was, that he 
must either make up his mind to comply with 
the reasonable "demands of his tenants, or else 
prepare his coffin. 

VOL. It. E 
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These facts were proved by the policemen 
and others, and the threatening notice was 
handed in, and examined by the magistrates. 
The Identity of the handwTiting was proved by 
several witnesses. 

When the Elares w^ere called upon for tlieir 
defence, a very fat and short-armed little man 
arose. His dress was rather threadbare ; his eye 
affectedly subtle ; and his mouth had got a 
habitual twist to one side, from the custom of 
speaking apart, inside his palm, to counsel 
and others, in presence of the Court. He af- 
fected some smart attitudes, in mimicry of law- 
yers at ‘"the bar, darted his eyes knowingly on 
both sides, and whispered a moment with the 
elder Hare. He then stood up, nodded signifi- 
cantly two or three times, and prepared to ad- 
dress the magistrates. 

I ask pardon,’' said Lacy, rising, with a 
smile, but I think this gentleman is an at- 


torney ?*’ 
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Yes, 1 am concerned'^ for the prisoners,’' 
replied the legal minnow. 

Then,” rejoined Lacy, ^^it behoves the ma- 
gistrates to stay a proceeding so much out of course. 
It is already decided, by many precedents, that a 
prisoner cannot be heard by attorney on his ex- 
amination before a magistrate.” 

The attorney replied, (juoted, looked angry, 
railed and bullied, but Lacy overwhelmed him 
with precedents, and he was compelled to retire, 
uttering a storm of censures and menaces. 

Oh, mui tiler,” said the younger Hare, ^^arn't 
vve to have the law, either? Well, Mr. O ^ Twist, 
you wont keep our three and ninepence,‘f' Sir, as 
you can't be of any use to us ?” 

He was answered by a storm of abuse ; the fat 
lawyer protesting that he had sacrificed three other 
clients to his anxiety on behalf of this pair of 

* Employed on their behalf. 

The customary fee of those attornies who practice at Courts. 
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ingrates. And sajing this, and brushing his hat 
furiousl}’ round with the cuff of his coat, he 
clapped it down upon his head, and left the 
court, looking like a man who had been very ill 
used. 

The elder Hare was then called on by Mr. 
Leonard, to deliver, in his own inanner, an ac- 
count of the transaction. The man, who was an 
intelligent looking person, approached the table 
wdth some anxiety of manner, and yet w ilh an ap- 
parent consciousness of right, which excited a 
considerable degree of interest in his favour. 

Please your worship,’’ he said, Mr. Lacy, 

1 know , is a w ell-spoken gentleman, and ’tis little 
use ^’it will be for me, now' that my atloniey is 
gone, to lake it in hand to gainsay what he ad- 
vanced ; but still ril thry iny eiKla}vours. It was 1 
wrote that notice, surely, an’ ii was I, an’ no one 
else, that nailed it on the gale ; an’ 111 tell you 
why I done so. This Tobin, that they say is dead 
now , come to me one day and asked me if Td like 
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to have my rent of my little farm abated ?— told 
him I would, why not ? for it was that I w^as ask- 
ing Mr. Lacy for, ever an’ always. Because, says 
Tobin, Mr, Lacy wants to get an abatement him- 
self from the head landlord, an’ all he requires is 
just an excuse for lowering the rent to you. So 
says he, it would be a good plan if 30U an’ your 
brother (manin’ tliis boy here a near me), an’ one 
or two more, would get together some night, an’ 
post a tlireateniir notice upon the gate, au’, afthet 
that, to come some night au’ make an attack, by 
way of a feint, u[)on the house, au’ give him an 
excuse for saying his life was in danger on ac- 
count o’ the rent. \Vc did his biddin’, an’ we 
fell into the snare they laid. Tobin set the crib 
to catch us, and now Mr. Lacy comes to put the 
p;oulogtie'^ iipm our necks.” 

A murmur of suppressed indignation passed 
among the listeners, as the man concluded, but 

A forked stick, used to secure birds taken in a crib in 
winter. 
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Lacy regarded him with a smile of calm reproof 
and pity. 

It is very well,” said he, the case is 
stated with very great precision. It only remains 
to oe seen in evidence that all this is not a fabri- 
cation.” 

Have you the necessary proofs of this. 
Hare?” asked Mr. Leonard. 

Sure here’s my brother that was by, the 
whole time while Tobin was talking to me.” 

ril take the vestment of it,” said the 
brother. 

My good fellow,” said Darner, while 
lliey were smiling at the man’s simplicity, 
^^your brother lies implicated in the same accu- 
sation that lies against yourself, and his testi- 
mony can avail you nothing. Have you no 
other evidence?” 

Have you no person to produce who was 
present at those conversations with Tobin, 
besides your brother ?” 
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There was nobody by, exceptin’ myself 
an’ Thade/’ replied the prisoner. 

You have no witness, then ?” asked Leonard 
in a tone of commiseration. 

No witness,” said the man, falling into 
a desponding attitude. 

No witness,” cried Lacy, starting up with 

the rapid action of one w^ho is hurried on by 
sudden passion. ** No witness ! and behold 
him standing there with the black libel yet upon 
his lips, baffled in the vilest calumny that hate 
and disappointment ever hatched. He has no 
vritness ! not even among his gang of perjured 
accomplices can he find one so impudent as to 
support him in that shameless falsehood. This 
is the fate of loyal gentlemen in times like 
these. 1 have wrenched the dagger from the 
assassin’s hand, and he strives to stab me 
with his tongue. He has no witness ” 

Yes,” cried a voice from the crowd, 


has one.” 
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Lacy paused, his hand still clenched, out- 
stretched, and his forehead gathered into the 
frown of denunciation, while an individual 
made his way through the throng, and came 
forward to the table. Tlie stranger was wrapt 
in a travelling cloak, and his hat, whether by 
accident or affectation, was brought low upon 
his brow. 

I can give evidence,*’ he said in a low 
voice, in favour of the prisoners.’* 

And your name, sir ?” asked Mr, 
Leonard. 

The stranger paused a inonieiit, lowered 
his face, pressed his hand upon his brow, and 
seemed to be debating with himself a point 
of vital consequence. At length he raised 
his person, and said, in the same subdued 
voice : 

My name is Riordan, Francis Ri- 
ordan,” 

It is ! I knew it!” cried Lacy, now for 
the first time springing from that attitude 
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ill ^vhich he had been interrupted, into one of 
more ecstatic energy. — I knew the rebel 
under liis disguise. ’Tis his accomplice and 
bis old protector ! Up, gentlemen, if you are 
loyal men, and see that traitor handcuffed.’’ 

Hold !” cried Riordan, gently raising one 
hand, and putting back with the other the 
hat which had in [lart concealed his features. 

It is true; my name is Riordan, as I said, 
and I am this man’s friend. 1 have proved 
it well this mojniiig. But there is no ocrasion 
for tlie violence which Mr. Lacy reconunends. 

I am come here to deliver inystlf into the 
liands of these gentlemen, who will no doubt 
see justice fully done Mithoiit that stormy zeal 
which he deems necessary.” 

‘Mt shall be done !” said Lacy, fiercely. 

‘Mt shall !” echoed Lrancis, ‘‘ to your perfect 
satisfaction. Aye, Lacy, you shall have it 
brimming full, — You have laid treason at my 
door, and I will point it out lurking behind 
E 
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your own. You have called me rebel, falsely 
called me so, but I will make the same 
charge good against yourself, by evidence as 
palpable as ipatter. A double rebel, false to 
your king, and darkly, covertly false to the 
hand that makes you what you are. That 
man's defence is true and literal,'' he added, 
handing over a paper to the magistrates. “ I 
have it from the lips of Lacy's own accomplice, 
the betrayed, the deserted Tobin. There is 
his declaration." 

It was read aloud, and Lacy employed 
the respite thus aftbrded him in spinning a 
new clue to free himself from the labyrinth in 
which he became so unexpectedly entangled. 

The calumny," he said, is strongly built, 
and shows fairly, on the face, but there is still 
a flaw in the foundation. What proof is there 
that this is Tobin's writing ?" 

My oath — A hundred oaths." 

Aye, oaths enough ! They are now as 
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plentiful as western winds. The word of 
Heaven is now sent far and wide, throughout 
this kingdom, but it is only used to multiply 
the opportunities of perjury. For this, good 
men have met, and holy men have prayed, 
for this the wealth of Britain melts down 
before the feet of her apostles ; that they may 
be reviled and mocked, and that falsehood 
and treason may need no means to give as- 
surance to their calumnies. Such are the 
oaths that you can tender us, and such are 
the oaths against which the whole course of 
a life of undeviating loyalty gives feeble and 
unavailing testimony. 

One oath at least, I have,” replied the 
witness calmly, which even you cannot im- 
peach.” 

Even there, even w ith that precious gem 
of perjury to decorate your falsehood, you 
still are foiled and baffled. This is not Tobin’s 
dying declaration.” 
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How 

The law declares that documental testimony 
is only admissible when the witness has 
supplied it under the firm belief that life 
was on the wing. What proof have we of 

Is the law so merciful V said Francis, 
turning to the magistrates with an appealing 
look, and a smile of mingled satisfaction and 
surprize. 

Consult the statutes, consult Philips, 
consult Macnally, gentlemen,’^ cried Lacy, with 
a triumph flashing in the eyes. 

** The document is worthless," murmured 
Kiordan, I have no proof; I do not know, 
myself, that Tobin had resigned all hope of 
life." 

And this, then," exclaimed Lacy, with a 
satisfaction ill concealed by the show of in- 
dignation he thought it useful to assume — 
tliis is the sum of all that mass of evidence 
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which was meant to overwhelm my character, 
and sink the brand of treason into my door ! 

Not all,^’ said Riordan, I have yet one 
witness left. Tobin/" he cried, come for- 
ward ! 

The crowd was again in motion, and Lacy 
shrunk back as if a lightning-flash had crossed 
Ijim. Supported by a countryman, pale-faced 
and feeble, with a kerchief bound about his 
battered head, Tobin came forward trembling 
to the table. Had he been visibly summoned 
from the grave, with all its funeral suits and 
trappings wrapt around him, he could not have 
a[>palled the heart of Lacy with a shock of deeper 
terror and despair. He remained set in the 
attitude of sudden fear, and stared hard, as if in 
presence of a supcruatiiral appearance. 

^^Yes!” exclaimed Riordan, pointing to 
the wounded man, and gazing fixedly on his per- 
secutor ; there is the witness whose testimony 
1 said even you could not impeach, for his was 
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the evidence which you have most employed 
against the lives and fortunes of your fellow-coun- 
trymen. His oath will make that declaration 
good, and the cloke shall be torn from your raw 
designs, and you shall be unmasked to the world 
for the subtle rebel, and the double traitor that 
you are.’' 

For one who boasts of right upon his side,” 
muttered Lacy, with a ghastly sneer, you are 
vehement enough.” 

I am ! I love to lay the blow home on 
such a back as yours,” said Riordan warmly. 
Were you only foolish, 1 could be content 
to laugh at you ; were you only malicious, 1 
might be satisfied to despise you ; were you 
only ignorant of good, it might content me to 
avoid you ; but when I see that ignorance, tliat 
folly, and that malice united in one dark and 
subtle heart, its owner becomes a subject for 
the lash, and that lash I will never spare to such 
as you, while I have a hand to lay it on.” 
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You say well,’^ said Lacy, seizing the ad 
vantage which Riordan^s vehemence afforded him, 
and I might fear you too, if rant couW strengthen 
falsehood. 

Liar, and hangman as you are V* cried the 
young soldier, wholly abandoning his self-com- 
mand, leave law to those who love it. Come 
out, and give me the satisfaction of a gentleman 
with the weapon of a soldier. Come out, and 
meet me on the level field, if old defeats have 
not made a coward of you ! 1 say, come 

out, and make that saying good upon me, if ye 
dare ! '' 

The grim and eager smile with which his 
enemy regarded him, showed with what a horrid 
I apture he would have answered the summons, 
if deeper interests had not prevented him. The 
energy of voice, and look, and action, on both 
sides, was so terrific, that it was some time 
before even the magistrates, armed with all tlie 
influence of authority, would venture to interfere 
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between the hostile spirits. But they did at 
length interpose, and were obeyed. 
i\nother time,’’ said Lacy. 

Another lime, then,” echoed Riordan. 
** Meanwhile the witness wait^\” 

Pardon me,” said Lacy, addressing him- 
self to the magistrates, I iiaxe a word or two 
to offer. It was told me last night that Tobin 
was murdered in the hills, and I was so convinced 
of his death, that I have seldom felt a more sin- 
gular astouislnneiit than his sudden re-appearance 
at that table excited. I regretted his loss ex- 
tremely, for he was a useful friend, and 1 owed 
him much which I longed to repay ; I grieved 
that I had not sooner acquitted myself of obliga- 
tions which he had long before laid on me. 
[Tliese words were accompanied by a covert 
glance at the witness, which was withdrawn the 
instant the speaker saw that it was understood.] 

1 have now to solicit that these prisoners be re- 
manded, and that the examination be deferred 
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for one night; a request which I think cannot 
appear extraordinary, considering the new turn 
that affairs have taken.” 

To this request, apparently so reasonable, 
Francis could offer no objection, without in- 
curring the reproach of virulence, and it was 
acceded to without farther question. The pri- 
soners were remanded ; and Lacy w as then asked 
what he had to adduce against lliordan that 
might touch his personal liberty ? So downcast 
was he by the resurrection of his victim, and 
j)erplexed by his own embarrassed situation, that 
he could offer no accusation whatever. 

At present,” said he, 1 have not my 
evidence prepared. J will say more here- 
after.” 

Then you have no objection,” said Leonard, 
to his being abroad to-night upon his own re- 
cognizances ?” 

None,” 


muttered Lacy, in a sullen 
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tone. And his only relief was in the look of 
disappointed hate and malice which he sent 
after his successful enemy, as he left the ses- 
sions house. 



CHAPTER XX. 


The next morning, when Francis arrived at the 
sessions house, he found that the aifair had taken 
a still stranger turn than before. Lacy did not 
appear : he was confined to his house by illness, 
and Tobin seemed to have undergone the influ- 
ence of some magician in the night. He had 
lost all recollection of the document which he 
had furnished to Francis Riordan, and he was 
unable to supply any evidence whatever respect- 
ing the conspiracy which was yesterday alleged 
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with SO much perseverance. No reason could be 
discovered for this change of sentiment, and no 
remedy was to be found. 

Neither was there any effort made to renew 
the ancient charge against young Riordan. He 
remained at liberty, and received one or two 
significant hints from Mr. Leonard that there was 
little fear of any attempt being made to place it 
under any restriction. 

The conduct of the prisoners, his proteges, 
likewise seemed extraordinary in the eyes of 
Francis. They seemed perfectly contented with 
their situation and not in the least dismayed \yhen 
fully committed for trial. One of them, who 
saw him look uneasy and surprized, told him 
that he need not feel the least alarm upon their 
account, though he could not at that moment let 
him know the cause of the security he felt. The 
mystery was cleared however, at the following 
assizes, whore both the brothers were discharged 
for want of a prosecutor. 
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The reader may, without any effort at detail 
ou the part of the historian, imagine all the con- 
sternation and delight with which Esther was 
once more received amongst her friends. It 
consoled her uncle for the failure of his cherish- 
ed schemes of religious amelioration in the 
cabins, and old Aaron for the defeat which he 
had sustained at the hands of Davy Lenigan. 

From that time forward, tire habits, the cha- 
lacter and the health of Lacy, seemed to have 
undergone a singular alteiation. His enmity, 
his love, and his ambition, appeared to have been 
all together blasted. He appeared but little in 
public, and the virulence of his animosity against 
his humble neighbours was observed to soften 
and abate by slow degrees. In a few months, 
his name was seldom heard in courts of justice, 
was seldom seen at the head of committals in 
the public prints, and at length sounded in the 
ears of those who heard it, like that of one de- 
parted from the world. There was a mixture of 
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kindliness and pity in the tone with which his 
name was mentioned among cottage circles, which, 
more than all besides, demonstrated the altera- 
tion which had taken place in Lacy’s character. 

It was with a feeding of sincere concern and 
pity, likewise, that Esther learned, in some months 
after, that her disappointed admirer was danger- 
ously ill, and supposed, indeed, to have already 
reached a hopeless stage in his disease. She was 
seated at table, when the account arrived, and it 
aflected her deeply and visibly ; for she well 
knew that, whatever Lacy had been to others, he 
had always loved her with a deeper and a truer 
passion than men so evil minded generally feel. 

From day to clay the accounts became more 
alarming, and^at length, a messenger, sent specially 
by Francis, for the purpose of enquiring into the 
condition of the sufferer, returned with astonish- 
ment upon his countenance to say that Mr. Lacy, 
though unable to leave his room for two 
days before, had suddenly disappeared from 
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ftmongst his attendants, and fled, no one knevr 
whither. 

Disturbed by this intelligence, Esther arose 
and walked out into the air, while Francis 
mounted his horse, and roAe across the mountains 
to offer w hatever assistance ^y within his power. 

The evening was calm,\ and Esther sat to 
enjoy it in a rustic seat, placed in a corner 
of the solitary mountain recess in which Lough 

U was situated. Before her lay the lake, 

a still and dark expanse, crossed by a few 
broad gleams of light from tlie w^estern extremity, 
On the opposite side, a solemn precipice sunk 
suddenly upon the level water, its sides rugged 
with granite, iiitertangled with stunted shrubs, its 
forehead bald and flow iiiug, and its foot slippered 
in a moss of the tendcrest green, which the 
vassal waters kissed in silent veneration. On 
the right hand, a small cascade just served to 
deepen the sense of solitude on the mind of 
the beholder. On the left, the shore scarce 
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rose above the surface of the lake, aod tbf 
summits of some distant hills, which appeared 
above the undulating heath, suggested the idea 
of an interminable extension of the vale which heit; 
commenced. Aroun^ the shores of the craggy 
side, the shrubs wefe silvered with a dripping 
moisture, occasione^i by the oozing from aimther 
lake, which lay at a loftier elevation on the 
other side of the mountain. 

In a bout, on the lake, was a servant of the 
house, who wUwS employed in angling for some 
grey trout. Esther watched him pulling gently 
to the laud, drawing in his skiff, and carrying 
his net well loaded to the house, without stirring 
from her attitude of contemplation. 

In thi.s situation, she was surprized by the 
appearance of several peasant clpldren, who 
were advancing by the winding road that led 
out of the valley. They were all attired in 
white, and one, a peachy cheeked boy of five 
or six years of age, held in Iris arms a kind 
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hf effigy, dressed up in female habiliments , 
paving th^ breast bone of a gbosfe as 
a succedaneum for tbe human countcuance. 
When they came in sijjht of the lady, tbe\ 
suddenly halted, and a \Wiispering consultation 
ensued, which from the \stooping position of 
many of the figures, seemed lo consist of certain 
words of encouragement and counsel, addressed 
to the bearer of the effigy. Advancing then 
within a few paces of the seat on which Esther 
lay expecting them, they separated, and fell 
back on either side, suffering the little fellow 
to advance alone, and s[>eak for them to the 
lad}. Esther watched his demeanour in this 
awful crisis with a natural interest. Looking 
up in her face, with a bold smile, and a 
blush, which was the only mark of conscious 
hardihood in his appearance, he said with great 
distinctness ; 

Good morrow, ma’am.*' 

Good morrow, sir,*’ replied Esther, smiling, 
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but reliixitig nothing of her stateliness^ nor in 
any way assisting him. 

Somethin’, ma’aj»j^ for Miss BidcJy, if you 
please.’^ 

And who is Mj/is Biddy, sir?” 

This was not ii^ the little fellow’s lesson, 
and he looked sic^long over his shoulder for 
assistance from the prompter. A girl, some^ 
what older, and with a sisterly resemblance 
in the fiace, advanced a step or two, and said, 
wkli a downcast eye and a timid accent ; 

^ Saint Bridget, ma'am, if you please.” 

And who is Saint Bridget, love?” 

This again was a question top deeply the- 
olpgical for any bead in the little assembly, and 
they all looked at one another with puzzled 
aad enquiri^ eyes. But as Estheii^ although 
a consckntious protestaot, was not, in the 
language of the cottagers, a convarther/' 
she did not think it necessary to press it any 
farther^ R;ec6llecthig that the followifig day 
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\;as the anniversary of the saint {ihove ftaitied, 
ai:i4 1 the village customs, which 

used to afiiprd her^'Ni^ aincfa delight in her 
infancy, she placed a liberal donation in the 
hand of Miss Biddy’s youthful advocate, 
and had the pleasure of seeing the whole pktty 
hurry off, whispering togethe^ and conversing 
in suppressed exultation, 

1 hardly know what my uncle might say/’ 
she murmured to herself, if he knew that I 
encouraged so profane a ceremony* But what- 
ever claims the great virgin of Kildare might 
lay upon me in a religious point of view, I 
cannot avoid feeling some inteit5St in the name, 
when I recollect that it has suggested otic 
of the Irish melodies.” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when 
a low hoarse voice, at her ear, said, in a tone 
of deep anxiety and earnestness : 

Be not alarmed, Esther ! Let me entteat 
you, Esther, not to feel any alarm*” 

F 2 
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She sprung to her feet at the sound of thi? 
startling voice, and, looking 
rapidity, beheld a figure ^Si sent ^-^llivering 
through every nerve witljin her frame. Richard 
Lacy was standing ^underneath a fading labur- 
num ; bis attire oy a meaner appearance than 
had ever been us|^al with him ; his face (to use 
a powerful and uritrarislateable French expression) 
utterly decharm; his eyes sending out a wild 
and sickly fire, and his whole figure wearing 
the plain and visible marks of diminished for- 
tunes, of ruined hopes, and faded energies of 
mind and person. 

I, too,” he said, perceiving the irrepres- 
sible emotion and surprize with which Esther 
gazed upon him, I, too, you see, can play 
the spectre when I please.” And he pointed 
with a horrid smile to his ghastly countenance, 
and then to his attenuated frame. 

Mr. Lacy !” Esther said, in a low voice, and 
panting with agitation. 
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“ continued, with the same 

ghastly calmness ^n his utterance, it is but 
the rehearsal of aNj^art that I must soon be 
called to enact in glo(>my truth. They are 
calling for me fast, but I am come here first to 
finish my last scene before your eyes, for I have 
loved your praise, once, far\too well. 1 could 
not die, Esther, v^ithout bidding you farewell, not 
that 1 fear it yet for many a day, but it is 
possible/' 

Oh, do not say it." 

Wherefore should I not?" he exclaimed 
with sudSeii passion — Why do you bid me 
not ? I could tell you who has brought me to that 
point. I know, and you know, who it is that made 
this world look worthless in my eyes, and 
crossed my life with torture, disappointment, woe 
and want ; and yet you bid me to remain among 
the miseries which that one has spread about 
me, you bid me hug the rack to which that one 
has bound me ! I could tell you who it is, but 
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I will not for I love you— -deeply to the 
deaths I love you. — Ah, shrink n<JFfrom the ufecfa- 
ration of a dying man.^' 

Dying ! ’’ 

Aye^ dying, though it be by morsels. 
Dying a fearful and despairing death ; dying all 
full of blood ; all h</peless ; all dismayed ; aye, for 
the first time, all dismayed with my forebodings ! '' 

Oh, do not — do not speak so shock- 
ingly 

What should I do ? 

Repent 

Of what? Count me up, first, * the sum 
of that which I have laid upon my soul ; and 
number, then, the years which this worn frame 
is fitted to outlive, and see if I have time to 
wash the mass away. The fiends 4iave got the 
better of my courage. I could not bear the 
horrors of my bed at night. Such shapes — such 
shrieks — such menaces — such dreams of horror 
and of anguish. They told me that I had 
no chance of life, and yet they wished to tie 
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me down to ail the horrors of solitude and re- 
cp!!;A;tion. Bti* I could not bear the fever in 
luy mind) and I hu/^d from that troubled host 
of thoughts^ to look for peace and pity and 
refreshment in your presence/' 

Oh, would I could afford it !" exclaim- 
ed Esther, with great earnestness and w<armth« 

But you cannot/' cried Lacy, bitterly. . 

They tell me, at my house that I am changed ; 
they think, because my looks and actions are no 
longer what they were, that I am altered too in 
mind and in aSectioii, Because they see not the 
fever of ambition burning in my eye, they think 
1 am content ; because they mark not the working 
of hale upon my brow and lip, they think I am 
appeased ; because they see not the turmoil of 
hive in all |«iy conduct and my speech, they 
think 1 am resigned. But they deceive theinselveSi 
The evil spirits have not left my bosom, but they 
have done their work, and they are slumbering 
widiin their house. 1 am still disgusted with the 
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thing I am, although I make no effort to become 
what I would be. I still 
enemy, although it be witly^n inactive hatred ; 
1 love you still, tliougbk^ith a hopeless pas- 
sion.’" 

Believe me, believe me,” said Esther, I 
feel for you.” 

And is that much ?” the half delirious man 
exclaimed, standing erect, and knitting his 
brows upon her, Is that so wonderful ? For you, 
Esther, 1 would have been the glorious fhing that 
I have failed to become ; and for you have I be- 
come the miserable thing I am ! Great Justice !” 
he exclaimed, throwing up his arms and remaining 
in an attitude of despairing vvonder, Is this the 
end of all my early projects, of all my hope, of 
all my love ? The innocent have died— the sinless 
wept — my hainiU have become clammy with gore. 
I am loaded with the curses of bereaved thous- 
ands, the world labours to heave me from its 
breast, and the dreaded deep roars for me like a 



hungry monster — ana this is all my ease, that 
Esther feeJs for me 

Oh, Richard ’ Richard 
Not before, in this interview, had Esther ven- 
tured to address him thus familiarly by his Chris- 
tian name. The suggestion of intimacy which it 
conveyed struck through his bosom with a soften- 
ing influence ; he clasped his hands, bent gradu- 
ally tbrward, and every limb appeared to feel the 
cjuickening agitation. Esther, feeling her power, 
it*solved to use it for his benefit. 

** Richard,” she said, ^*if you have loVed me, 
as vou say, grant me this one request — ” 

l^erceiving that he did not move, she laid her 
hand upon his arm, and repeated, in a softened 
voice, Richard !" 

He lookfjd on her with an expression of the 
most intense pleasure, and said, ‘^What would 
you, Esther ? What must I do for you 

Return to your home/' said Esther, bursting 
into tears, and extending her hands towards him 
F 5 
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in deep pity Repress thcwse horrid faodes; 
live, and be Esther^s friend ! Oh, do not yield 
that strong and gifted mind to false and de- 
stnidtive imaginations. Whatever may have 
been your faults, you have much to hope, for 
you have been strongly, terribly tempted. A 
single one of those many passions, which have 
consumed your youth, might have sufficed for 
the endangering of many a soul. Despair not 
then, for your own sake — for mine. Return 
to your home, employ your days in offices of 
benevolence and kindness, deserve all that yon 
can, and believe me, I know, I feel, that there 
is much within your power.’' 

The unfortunate Lacy listened to her with 
motionless attention, and seemed, when she had 
made an end, to feel regret that he could not 
continue to enjoy the happiness he felt in 
hearing her. He then folded his arms, and re- 
mained some moments with his eyes dilated, 
and fixed in mournful meditation on the earth. 
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Esther/^ he tmd last, that one sup- 
port, at least, is left for me — Whether 1 suc^ 
ceed or fail, at least remember that 1 obeyed 
3 ?ou at the instant. Whatever be the colour of 
the repute that may remain after me, remeniber 
that to you, at least, I was not guilty of any 
error ; whether I die detested or forgiven, forg^ 
not that to you, at l^^ast, 1 lived sincere, 
changing, and devoted/’ 

lie took her hand in his, shook it twice 
with great force, regarding her at the same 
time with the air of despairing resolution which 
one feels at resigning for ever a sole and ruling 
hope. He then walked up the pathway, coi^- 
tiiiuing to turn upon her the same heart siiat*^ 
lered gaze, until he was hid by the interposing 
shrubs. When she could no longer behold 
him, Esther sunk down upon the seat which 
she had left, and relieved herself by crying 
bitterly. 

He kept his word with Esther, in adopting 
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the course of life which "she recommended ; 
btit the shock which his health had undergone 
was too severe, and he died before the year 
was ended. This event was regarded by sorm 
with pity, and by the greater number with in- 
difference. Whether the change in his conduct 
were effected by the influence of true repent- 
ance^ or merely a new direction given to the 
ruling passion ; whether it was found available 
or otherwise, are questions not to be solved on 
earth: but, as we know that the just Author of 
human nature always proportions his mysterious 
aids to the violence of those passions w hich he 
has implanted in the heart, it may be hoped 
that Lacy’s exertions were not made in 


vam. 
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TRACY'S AMBITION. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Few persons in this world, I believe, ever 
Jed a life of more equable prosperity than 
mine, until iny years approached that period 
when the fortunes of most men cease to be 
stormy, and the passion for adventure has 
died away, or given place to a longing for 
domestic peace and comfort. I was one of a 
race who may be considered the only tenants 
of land in my native Island. Our castle 

* F 2 
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owners, above us, and our cabin holders, belo^v, 
a^e both men of estate ; while ,we occupy the 
generous position of honorary agents to tlie 
former, serving to collect their rents in a trouble- 
some country ; and of scape goats on whom tlie 
latter are enabled to repose the burthen of rent, 
tythes, and county charges. 

I w^as, for any thing I could ever learn to the 
contrary, a happy man. My wife, Mary, though 
superior to me in birth and education, was gentle 
and affectionate, and my daughter Ellen was not 
only a beauty, but an excellent house-keeper. 
But, let me here inform you how 1 was fortu- 
nate enough to conclude a matrimonial engage- 
ment, in which the advantage in rank and almost 
every other ciicumstauce, was on ray side. 

It w as, Ladies, an elopement. 1 w as standing, 
on a sultry day in Autumn, amongst a crowd of 
persons, who were witnessing the races of a well 
known city in our neighbourhood. The course 
occupied a space of some miles around a gentle 
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acclivity, on tb# sufsmit of which was a stunted 
obelisk of modern architecture, which on thm 
occasion displayed a flag of gay device; The 
whole side of another hill, which arose on the 
farther side of the course, between me and the 
city, seemed to be one fluctuating mass of life. 
It was covered w^ith a black multitude, over which 
the bright sunshine shed its heavy autumnal splen* 
dour, glittering occasionally with a more gay 
and marked effect on the wfiite kerchiefs and 
scarlet mantles which enlivened the darker ground 
work of the sc^e. It resembled a moving lake 
of black hats and brisk caps and bonnets, inter- 
mingling its contents in a hundred eddies, and 
receiving tributary streams from the many path- 
ways which led over the fields and hedges from 
the city. The tents, as tattered as the robe of 
Julius Cajsar, the casks of liquor, the shining 
drinking vessels set forth at the entrance of 6acb ; 
the grotesque signs, the stand-house, the band, 
the equipages filled with flaunting silks and 
* F 3 
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muslins^ and the mass of equestrian spectators 
who made the field shake under tliem from tiii\e 
to time, contributed to render the- scene not a 
little exhiliraling. 

I leaned against a stunted tree, after the heats 
were ended, listening to the conversation of some 
country people who were seated on the short 
sun-burnt grass, eating gingerbread and siily 
passing round under cover of the women’s blue 
cloaks, a bulky substance, which from the uae 
made of it, I judged to be a quart bottle. Tlie 
people were descending from the various emi- 
nences which tliey had occupied for the advan- 
tage of seeing the course, and the tents became 
too narrow and scanty for the numbers who were 
anxious to obtain refreshment within. The carri- 
ages and horsemen, surrounded by clouds of dust, 
were rapidly whirling off in -the directioii of the 
city, and, in a little time, most of the respectable 
spectators had taken the way homeward. 

Suddenly, a low, harsh sound, resembling 
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that occasioned by the inundation of a great 
mass of waters, arose from the multitude, and 
made me turn my eyes quickly towards the hill 
before mentioned. I saw tiie crowd thickening 
ill the centre, while the groups, which before were 
scattered at a distance over the landscape, now 
hurried raj)idly towards the main throng. The 
dull indistinct sound, which I at first heard, sooir 
broke out into shrieks and yells, and 1 beheld 
female figures flying in terror towards the higli- 
way leading to the city. Tlie condensed mul- 
titude seemed to be borne backward and forward 
ill an agitated and tumultuous manner, while 
sticks were brandished and stpnes thickened 
in the air. At the ^aine time, as if the 
discord on earth had communicated itself 
to the heavens, the face of the sky was over- 
spread, and a deluge of rain was poured upon 
the combatants, which continued without iutef- 
inissioa throughout the evening. 

W hile 1 hastened to the shelter of a close 
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thorn, (the only one tliat was left unoccupied 
near me,) my attention was caught by a lady 
and gentleman on horseback, who were gal- 
loppmg away from the scene of action, and 
followed by a servant in plain livery. On a 
sudden, I perceived the lady stretching away 
from her companion, who presently pulled up 
his horse, as if fearful of alarming the flying 
animal by the appearance of pursuit. I saw 
the latter take a path which passed close 
by the spot on which I stood. In a little 
time 1 perceived, by the expanded nostrils, 
staring eyes, and levelled ears of the animal, 
that, although the fair rider hept her seat 
with great firmness, still the excursion was 
not undertaken at her own suggestion. The 
extreme rapidity of its motion, however, seemed 
to produce that effect on her mind, which fear, 
alone, could not accomplish. A short, faint 
scream, which pierced my very heart widi pity, 
broke from the poor young lady ; her head, 
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which until then had been bent forward in 
an attitude of steady resolution, now hung help- 
lessly back, her small round hat was carried 
away^ and a mass of bright tresses streamed 
upon the wind. Onward still the animal 
pressed, making the condition of the rider still 
inhrQi;e perilous. Her frame grew momently more 
feeble, and swung from side to side, while the reins 
slackened in her grasp, and she seemed, at every 
fresh bound of the steed, in the imminent danger 
of reeling from the saddle. 

The manner in which 1 was enabled to 
anest the progress of the steed, to restor<‘ 
U»e dear equestrian to her feet, and in tine, 
to leave her in perfect security, it is not needful 
to detail. Let it be sufficient to relate, that 
this adventure led to an acquaintance with the 
lovely fugitive, and this acquaintance end^d 
in the elopement above alluded to. Fearful 
that we could not obtain the consent of her 
brother, who was her only living relative, and 
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on whom she was entirely depeodent^ we 
formed the unwise resolution of first placing 
it, beyond his power to oppose our wishes, 
if they happened to jar against his own. This 
was, indeed, a thoughtless act of mine, con- 
sidering that they were orphans, had lived 
together from their childhood, and ever, 
then, had kept a single counsel. It was doubly 
criminal and inconsiderate, as her brother 
had been very kind to her, and though his 
fortune was not brilliant, afforded her even 
more of elegant accomplishment than was 
usual in her rank. 

We had found an accommodating clergyman, 
and the ceremony was nearly concluded, when 
the young gentleman, whose pursuit we were 
prepared to expect, (though we scarcely ima- 
gined it could be so rapid) was added to 
our wedding party. To our great astonishment 
there were no marks of displeasure on his 
countenance, and he remained, with much 
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equafiimity of nimnier to witness the completion 
of the ceremony. 1 saw that he avoided 
looking towai^s bis sister^ who seemed on die 
point of sinking to the earth, and that bis lip 
trembled for a moment when he heard ISt 
speak the last necessary words of assent. The 
inSi^nt the clergyman had ceased lo speak, and 
while the few who were in the room awaited, 
with embarrassed silence, the first movement 
of one so deeply interested, he walked up 
to the bride, took her hand, kissed her, and 
looking in her face for a few secemda, with 
a smile, in which the bitterness of reproach 
was tempered by the deepest pity and affection, 
he said ; 

Since it is beyond recal, I will be one 
of those to congratulate you. You have found 
a way, at length, to rid ydtirself of a disa- 
greeable restraint. Why did you not tell me 
of this, Mary ? What had I ever done to 
make you distrust my affection for you ? If 
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you. think I could have been selfish enougfi 
to prefer my own satisfaction to your happi« 
ness, you mistake my character altogether, and 
you ought to have known it, Mary^ before noxv, 
I hoped you would, at least, have allowed me 
to act the part of a brother to you, wlien this 
occasion should arrive. But you have rejected^fhe 
from your confidence, and I will never seek to 
acquire it again. Good bye Here he pressed 
her hand, closed his lips hard, and looked long 
into her eyes. I am sorry you should have 
thought this necessary.” 

He then shook her haiid again, and letting 
it fall, as suddenly as if his touch had paralyzed 
its energies, turned round, and left the house 
w'ith a step and look 4 >f forced ease and in- 
difference. 

To me be said not a word, nor cast a 
single glance either of indignation or forgive- 
ness. 1 expected rage and reproaches, and for 
Ifhose I was prepared, but this perfect 
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lulini passioned contempt (if indeed so positive 
a feeling at all entered into his thoughts), this 
total forgetfulness of my very presence, had 
sometliing » it so annoying, that the recollection 
of that moment, whenever it occured at any 
subsequent period of my life, made the blood 
tiiigi%a\ia my very ears and fingers. 

In a short time after, Ulick Regan (the 
brother) left the country, v^ithout making any 
one acquainted with the place of his destina- 
tion. Previous to his departure, he invested the 
sum which he originally intended for her dowry 
in the hands of a commoii friend ; with whom 
it still remained, for the benefit of her eldest 
daughter. 

The calm generosity and forbearance, with 
which he had treated her, made an impressiofi 
on the young mind of Maty Tracy which 
never after was removed. Even during the first 
mouths of our married life, although every day 
co#idtaced me more and more of the depth and 
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sificeritj of her affecticNii^ 1 bad frequently the 
mortification to detect the traces of wee^g in 
her eyes, and to observe, by her repeated and 
unx>luntary fits of abstraction, that her thoughts 
were still occupied with the remembrance of 
her ingratitude. I believe the first time 1 heard 
her volunteer the mention of his name, after' bur 
marriage, was on the birth of our second child, 
when, after gazing on it with great fondness for 
some moments, she asked me, in a low voice. 
If it was not like Ulick, in the eyes?'’ To 
which I replied, as if struck on a sudden with 
die force of the remark, that it was an exact fac- 
simile ; altbougli, to say a truth, excepting the 
general resemblance which the great human fa- 
mily bear one to anotlier, there was not much to 
be said on tlie similitude* 

With the exception of tliis little iiielaucholy 

ou Mary's part, we passed our time with suffi- 
cient comfort at Cushlanebeg, the name pf my 
little residence I kept a couple of stout fidfog 
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horses^ an outside jauntiiig car^ to give the ladies 
an ailing on Sundays, and a small turf boat, 
which was moored in a creek of the neighbouring 
river, and by means of whicli I maintained a 
little export trade with the capital of the county 
ill corn, pork, freeholders, and other commodi- 
ties ,vhich 1 raised on my farm. 

1 endeavoured, with all the good-will in my 
power, to sustain the cliaracter for hospitality 
wdiich had been transmitted to me by. my fether. 
1 did so, nevertheless, with a laudable share of 
prudence. It was my principle never to give 
entertainments, and seldom to be wholly without 
society. I seldom gave ^^parties,’' for 1 thought 
it no part of tlie virtue of hospitality to summon 
a number of quiet famiUe|> from their comfortable 
fire-sides to my own, to keep them tossing their 
lieels into the air to the sound of a small current 
of wind forced through a number of cmioualy 
vaned apeitqres, or plying them with a fiigkt&il 
eaeess of stimulant at an hour when nature 
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yeanied for the sedatives of slumber and quies- 
cence, leaving them, moreover, to answer for many 
a nien-she-sthig^ that was given, in the interim, 
to the weary wayfarer w^ho might call at their 
houses. Let every man make his house merr} , 
while he holds it, was my sentiment, A cheer- 
ful gentleman, whose chimnies may be dir cern- 
ed from ihe king’s highway, will never be in 
want of society, though he should never stir 
abroad to look for it. This is a fact which I 
have learned from experience. 

Such was my course of life up to the period 
when that horrid passion, the ravages of which 
so swiftly overthrew my peace, and tore up all iny 
earthly hopes, first shed its darkening soil upon 
a heart that, until then, was light and compara- 
tively guiltless. The monotony of the events, 
which filled up my time of youth and manhood, 
had left my nature untempted and my passions 
unexcited. I was not prosperous enough to be- 


Not at home. 
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come intoxicated^ nor poor enough to gi*ow 
iijoody and dark-hearted, nor sufficiently at ease 
ill my circumstances to sit idle and invent sin. 
1 had so many objects to accomplish, from 
year to year, that my mind was never free from 
a certain degree of care ; but they never were 
singl^^ of sufficient magnitude to occasion soli- 
citude, nor to arouse ambition. 



CHAPTER II. 


My daughter, Ladies, I have already said, was 
beautiful j and where Beauty is, there Love will 
surely find his time to enter. The articles of 
marriage were concluded on a Christmas Eve, 
between Rowan Clancy, the son of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, and niy blushing child ; and in- 
deed (if the testimony of trembling hands and 
blushes might be taken) to the delight of each 
party. 
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After the necessary documents had been alf 
duly signed and sealed, my friend Clancy (the 
bridegroom's father) and I went to take a snack 
of collared head and cider, while the young peo- 
ple, who were not no hungry, nor so curious, 
remained chatting togetlier in the room which 
•we had left. 

Well, Clancy,” said I, ‘‘ so this great 
cropp\-gardener, this weedei-out of disaffection, 
is come, with his hoes and rakes and nippers, 
to make the ground clear in our neighbour- 
hood ? ” 

You mean Dalton?” 

1 do.” 

Ue will be welcome to you, at all events, 
lie is always polite and courteous to you, 
though we, useless beings, come in for the di iim- 
sticks and knuckle-bones of his good will. I 
never in my life saw one man get so fond ot 
another, at first sight, as he did of you the 
other day • at the inquest. It would almost 
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appear as if he had some appointment in his head 
for you/^ 

Pho !” said I, what appointment do you 
talk of? Except he made me a process-server 0i 
a clerk of petty sessions, what could he do for 
me?’^ 

Don't you know that he has great influence 
at the Castle ? How would you like the poit of 
vice-regal secretary ? — or a chief magistracy ?— or 
a coronership ? — or even a simple commission of 
the peace? This is a fine money-making, liti- 
gious, head-breaking, house-breaking country." 

Poh !" I exclaimed, I never had, nor 
ever desire to have, any ambitious projects. I have 
an affectionate wife, [I heard Mary just turning 
the handle of the door as she entered] a duti- 
ful and sensible, yet lively, daughter. I am con- 
tented with my condition, and I think if I were 
tempted by any offer that could bring increase of 
care with increase of honour, I would have no 
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iiesitation iu declin- Well, Willy, what’s the 

matter 

The iiiterruptioii was occasioned by the sud- 
den entrance of my second boy, who dashed into 
the room with shoes covered by a composition of 
snow and puddle, eyes staring and eager, and 
cheeks flushed with exercise, his dark cord jacket 
and^^trowsers whitened in sundry places with the 
fragments of well aimed snowballs, and his shirt- 
frill lying wrinkled, moist, and plaitless, about his 
neck. He pulled off his little leathern cap (which 
was shockingly abused, considering the time he 
had it), and said very loudly : 

Two men, papa, are waiting to spake to 

you.” 

Spake^ Willy !” cried his mother, I often 
told you speak was the word,” 

Weeting to speak to you, sir,” the boy 
repeated. 

Vou have a shocking brogue, child,” saki 
his. mother# 
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WiUiaQt tarrying to chide him for the imae* 
cessary length to which he carried the improve- 
merits I went to give audience to die strangers in 
the kitchen. 

One of these fellows was a city bailiff’, who 
brought me a summons to attend as petit juror 
at the next assizes. 

Poh,’^ said I, you must not give it 

Oh, fait, sir, — 

1 can’t go. There, throw it into the tire, 
and here’s a sixpence. You shall have a glass of 
spirits, if you please. Now mind, you lost my 
summons ; that’s an honest fellow.” 

Long life to your honour.” 

And the summons was burned accordingly. 

The other man, a little ferret in the pay of 
Dalton, brought me a letter from that gentle- 
man, which I had been expecting for some days, 
which I received with no little anxiety. Not- 
withstanding the tone of indifference which I 
assumed to Clancy, I had, in point of fact. 
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become more cloyely connected with Dalton, 
timing the previous mouth, than 1 cared to let 
him understand* A magistrate himself, and 
toiling hard for preferment, he had expressed 
a wish for my co-operation, and opened to iny 
view prospects of personal advantage which I 
ftHind it difficult to regard with that indifference 
uf w'hich I boasted. The influence wliich a 
little cixertion, such as he recommended, vvoiihl 
procure me among the j>eople of tlie neighbour- 
hood ; the emoluments, trifling indeed in appear- 
ance, but yet capable of being improved into a 
return worthy of cuiisideratioii ; the rank to v\ hich 
It would lift me among the gentry of tlic coun- 
try ; the post which perhaps it would become 
my right to occupy among the representatives 
of ancient families, at sessions and assizes ; no 
insolent bailifli* nor Peeler to slap the court-honsi. 
doors in my face ; no impertinent crier to pick 
me out of a aowd with his long white wand, 
and bid 'me Lave iliat, an' make room foi 
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the gentlemen o’ the Bar — ” I figured to my- 
self all these flattering circumstances, while 1 
pased up and down our flagged hall, with the 
letter still unopened in my hand, under such an 
agitation of spirits as 1 had seldom before ex- 
perienced. Those who have been accustomed 
to read of the influence of ambition on those cha- 
racters only w^ho have fixed their desires on fyOine 
object so dignified and important, as to com- 
naud an instant and general sympathy, may 
perhaps smile at my petty aspirings, and refuse 
to admit the sufficiency of my motives ; but the 
lesson, in all instances, is the same, and the im- 
pulse equally violent and tempestuous. Ambition 
is said to be the passion of advanced years. I found 
it so. But when it does awake, it acts upon the soul 
like the waters of the fabled fountain of Bimini, 
rekindling faded energies and aspirations, and 
renewing the old man’s youth like the eagle’s. 

Suddenly I heard a stir in the inner room, 
and Clancy presently opened the door, in order 
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lo depart. I started, as if I had been con- 
scious of some guilty act, and hastily concealed 
the letter, while I advanced to do him the 
parting honours. Kowaii, too, departed for a 
distant part of the country on some business ; 
after it had been settled that the marriage 
should take place early in the ensuing month, 
about whicij time his return was ex|>ected. 
But fortune laughed in secret at our anange- 
ments. 

The letter contained matter of a more 
startling nature than 1 had anticipated. It ran 
as follows : — 

If you regard either my interest, or your 
t>vvn, come hither instantly. My wretched son, 
after a week’s absence, is just returned to ruin 
me for ever. Come — come at once ; and take — 
fur your reward, a father’s gratitude and all 
a friend’s endeavours for your benefit,” 

I ordered a horse, upon the instant, and 
gallopped in the direction of Dalton’s house. 
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A PARTY of police were exercising on the 
Jawu before the haU-door. I passed them by, 
and, entering hastily, found Dalton in his 
di a wing-room, seated at a table, leaning on 
liiK elbows, and with his temples resting on his 
i'lenched hands. In a chair, at a litlle distance, 
sal his son, a youth about eighteen years of 
age, of excelling beauty, and fashionably dressed, 
without the slightest appearance of foppery. 
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Soon after I entered, he left the room, a po* 
liteness which afforded a considerable relief 
to his father and myself. 

Is he gone V' Dalton asked, raising his 
head and gazing round, in anger. Oh, Tracy, 
he will send me to my grave 
How is this, Dalton V’ 

A week he has been away, and now he 
comes to tell me he has gone in debt five 
hundred pounds, which must be paid before 
to-morrow, or my poor boy's character is lost 
amongst his respectable acquaintances. He 
is my joy and niy ruin, my delight and my 
despair. I had rather think of perishing, 
than let him want the money, for I know his 
principles of honour to be so quick and tine 
that it would be consigning him to misery, 
And yet where should 1 get it before night 
He paused, but I was silent. 

Tracy, could you assist me ^ '' 

With what?" said I. 
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Lend me this sum/’ 

Five hundred pounds ! ’’ I cried aloud, 
in consternation. 

Aye, for one day ! ” 

If but for au hour — ’’ said 1 — 

What interest you will.” 

How could you think,” said I, that it 

was possible I could have so much ” I 

paused, for at that instant I recollected that 
I had got six hundred pounds, (iny daughter’s 

wedding portion) into my possession the pre- 
ceding day. My hesitation did not escape the 
piercing eye of Dalton. 

If you can serve me, Tracy,” lie said, 
do not refuse to reach out your hand. I am 
certain of receiving double the sum within a 
week, and you will bind me to your service 
for ever.” 

Is it not strange,” said 1, ‘‘ tliat so good 
and talented a young man as Mr. Henry Dalton 
would place you in so arduous a difBcnlty ? ” 
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This is a trifle/’ said Dalton, in great dis- 
tress, to what he has done before. He will 
destroy me utterly. He gambles, races, fights, 
and sports away all that I gain 4>y toil, and 
peril to iny life/' 

» 

I would not listen to his requests.” 

Requests ! He make me a request for 
money ! Nor would I neither, if he did, 
BuJl lhat is never done. He is far too sensitive 
to ask for it. But when I see him sitting 
silent there, with the longing in his heart, even 
while he strives to appear cheerful and indifferent 
to his necessities, 1 cannot bear to leave him in 
restraint." 

Necessities ! " 

To him they are become so. Ah, Tracy, 
youth at best is but a fleeting season, and it 
is cruelty in age to abridge it of those manly 
sports which are its pride and pleasure. I see 
my early days reflected through my boy, and I 
cannot eriBure the idea of restricting him in 
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ilis amusen^iits^ any more thaa I could, at his 
age, have endured restraint myself/’ 

But that his own filial affection should not 
suggest ” 

It would, it would, if he were only aware 
of the ruin he is bringing on me, but that he 
knows not, nor must ever kirow. A great part 
of niy pain on those occasions is in concealing 
from him the inconvenience he occasions.” ^ 

You astonish me !”. I exclaimed. ‘‘And it 
your gold flows thus aw'^ay from you, wlrere do 
you think of getting riches ?” 

The world is full of them,” said Dalton, 
‘‘ but where could I find such another son ?” 

A pause now ensued, during which I felt not 
a little perplexity. I felt sincerely for tlie father’s 
anguish, peculiar as I considered the cause to be, 
and yet I could not tell in what way 1 might 
assist him. But **^lierefore need 1 dwell upon 
the means he used to pievail with me ? Enough 
is said when I mention that he did prevail , and 
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that I placed my daughter’s wedding portion in 
tiis hands^ under tiie full conviction that it would 
be refunded before the ensuing mouthy and with 
his note of hand to that effect. 

As I descended the stairs^ young Dalton 
opened t^ parlour door, and enquired, w ith great 
appearance of interest, after the health of my 
family, and in paiticular, but with some appear- 
ance of hesitation, after Ellen. I answered all his 
questions without making any allusion to the in- 
tended marriage^ for it had been agreed on both 
sides to keep the circumstance private until it 
approached the eve of celebration. 

I then remounted, and rode home. Hie 
liouse appeared more than usually lonely on that 
evening. The sky was clear, sunny, and breath- 
less, and the wide prospect around our door was 
wrapt in a bright winter calm. The reigning si- 
lence was so profound, that! heard the trampling 
of the horses on the hard and echoing high-road 
at the distance of several miles ; while the voices 
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of those within doors sounded through the open 
house like the waking noises which a sick man 
hears through the dulness of his morning lethargy. 
The snow still remained in the garden ridges and 
along the hedges, and a few light fragments of 
mist, that hung suspended and motioiilQps in m^d 
air, seemed to have caught the reflection of the 
general whiteness from tlie earth. I entered 
our parlour slowly, and taking a chair before the 
lire, began to contemplate the burning turf sods, 
with that air of grave deliberation so exquisitely 
painted by Cowper, while Ellen retired to her 
chamber to indulge her feelings of loneliness 
in solitude, and Mary sung to the piano. 

Towards night, the sky began to blacken, 
a sullen raw wind drove through the naked trees 
that intermingled their aged boughs over our 
thatch, and thick showers of snow were soon 
after drifted along the soil. The dreariness of the 
evening was favourable to the moody and feverish 
infl^uences that were every moment gaining 
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ground within my heart. I felt no desire to 
mingle in the conversation of my family, and 
looked on, in musing and troubled silence, 
while (in compliance with an ancient custom), 
they lighted a large candle which was suffered 
to burn in a comer of the room throughout 
the night. Tliey sat down to tea, apparently 
a little perplexed at my continued silence ; 
and while I joined them in observing the 
abstinences of the vigil (more strictly than I 
had done at noon), by forbearing to qualify 
the acerbity of the narcotic with a spoonful of 
cream, or to increase the pinguifying influence 
of the bread by the addition of butter, our 
meal resembled, by its silence at least, the 
meditative and mortified after sunset repast of 
the primitive Christians. 

On a sudden we were all startled by the 
report of fire arms ^t an alarming proximity, 
and bv the sound of several voices, speaking 
aloud in those squeaking gibbering tones by 
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which the insurgents of those times were accus- 
tomed to disguise their real tones. I sprung from 
my chair, witli a feeling of fiery eagerness, 
and zeal for action, which I had never before 
experienced. My wife and daughter looked 
pale, panting and terrified, uncertain whether 
to prevent my intention of going out, or suffer 
me to choose my part in silence. While I 
snatched my carbine from a corner, little Will}, 
catching up his cap, was about to run to the 
hall door before me, when his mother com^ 
manded him to remain in the room. Ulick, our 
eldest and our spoilt, let fall his book, and stared 
on us in silence. 

1 hurried out on the lawn, after throwing 
the ramrod into tlie barrel to «^certain tliat 
it was loaded. The snow had ceased to fall, 
and the general whiteness of the fields aided 
the effect of the misty and imperfect moonlight 
so effectually, that a brightness almost as distinct 
as that of twilight reigned over the country* 
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1 heard a voice, which 1 recognized as that of 
Dalton’s, at tlie farther extremity of an extensive 
»heq)walk, calling to his men aloud, in a tcme 
of anger and impatience. At the same instant 
three or four fellows, dressed in w^omeii’s clothes, 
and with their faces blackened, gallopped 
swiftly across the lawn on rough w’orking 
horses, returning a wild hurra ! to the scattered 
volley vhich was discharged after them. I 
ran .uds the spot from which Dalton’s voice 
proceeded, and was in the centre of the large 
plain before alluded to, when I saw another 
hand maid ” of Lady Rock, gallopping in 
tlic direction which his comrades had already 
taken, and flinging the snow backwards on 
his track as he sped rapidly along. On a 
sudden, he espied me, and turning the horse's 
bead, while he {K>inted forward with the 
blade of a scythe, in the manner of one leading 
charge, he gallopped straight towards me. 
Not entertaining a doubt of his intention, yet 
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feeling a perfect confidence in my weapon, 1 
lowered myself on one knee, and covering him 
with entire steadiness and composHre, witheld 
my tire until he came completely witliiii shot. 
As the trampling of the animal sounded nearer, 
a Blight anxiety made my heart thrill but it 
did not disturb my aim. A few bounds more 
would have brought him upon me—I fired, 
and the next instant beheld him dashing tlirough 
the cloud of smoke, with revenge and triumph 
in his look and gesture. He raised the scythe, 
against which I could only uplift my faithless 
empty carbine, but at that instant his horse, 
terrified by the struggle, reared and wheeled 
directly round, so that he spent his rage and 
strength in a back>haiided stroke, which took 
me with the point of the rougfi weapon over the 
brow, and made a hideous and painful rent to the 
cheekbone. He did not attempt to renew the 
blow, for the Police were now within a few 
of the spot on which he stood. He gak 
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lopped forward while they severally lifted their 
pieces to bring him down. Stung by the pain of 
my wound and burning for revenge, I remained 
kneeling erect, supporting myself on one side, 
and gazing intently, to watch the issue, on my 
flying foe. A first shot missed, a second — I bit 
my tongue in an agony of rage ; a third, and 
I saw the horse plunge forward, and redouble 
its speed, but the i^er lay upon the plain. 
A thrill of wicked delight shot through my frame, 
and I sunk down on the snow with all the satiety of 
joy that gratified vengeance can bestow on an ill 
regulated mind. 

The pain of my wound, slight though it 
was in ^ reality, enfeebled me so much, that I 
could with difficulty acknowledge the civilities 
of Dalton, while he assisted me to rise, and 
ordered two of the Police to convey me towards 
the house. When we came near our dwelling 
uc stopped, and with a thoughtful delicacy, for 
which I felt sincerely grateful to him, suggested 
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th^t it would be prudent to go to a tenant^s house 
and th^re dress the cut in some manner, so as 
to enable me to go home alone, and thus prevent 
the shock which my family might receive from see- 
ing me brought to them in this helpless condition. 

Abel Thracy shot ! exclaimed the poor 
woman at whose door we knocked for admission. 

Oh, millia gloria ! an’ the Peelers and all ! 
Nora, a chree, run an’ light the rish.” 

And get a cup of cold water,” said 
Dalton. Where’s your husband ? ” he added 
after we had entered. 

E’ where would he be but in bed, sir, this 
time o’ night?” 

Bring me his shoes.” 

They brought a pair of heavy brogues covered 
with mud. 

How came these brogues so dirty ? ” 
asked Dalton, in a stem tone. 

E’then, because he was workili’ in the 


garden ’till sunset.” 
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Hag that you are, and croppy that he is, 
I’ll hang him for these brogi^es. He was one 
of the ruffians on the field." 

Faix, an' troth, and as I hope for glory 

sir 

Hold your peace I Search the house," he 
^uid to his police. 

They obeyed, while the woman assisted 
ill dressing the wound. But they soon re- 
turned to say that their search was ineffectual. 

As 1 lay back in my chair, while tlie woman 
went in tlie next room for some bandage, I 
perceived an action of Dalton's which perplexed 
me considerably. Imagining himself to be 
unobserved, and covered by the partial gloom 
thrown around him by my own shadow, I saw 
iiiiu take some large substance from bis breast^ 
and place two paper parcels along witli it. 
He tlirust them all, far in, under the low thatch, 
after which, hearing the woman’s footstep 
returning along the earthen floor, he came 
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forward into the lights and superintended 
the washing and dressing of m}' cut with an 
officious care. 

When this act of mercy was performed, and 
w e prepared to depart, Dalton suddenly turned 
to the woman and said : 

Yesterday, upon the race course of N 

your husband was one of a large mob, that crossed 
my son’s horse and prevented him from winning 
a large stake. Your husband was heard to say, 
that while he was able to lift a cudgel no Orange 
horse should win upon that course.” 

He never said it, not belyin’ you, sir.” 

I have it from those that heard, and saw 
Him too. He said they'd keep the course 
Catholic, at any rate, if they lost every thing 
else ; and that no Orange horse should ever carry a 
sweepstakes in that county.” 

Not belying your honour, he never said it,” 
repeated the woman. 
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I never had seek a word in my mouth/^ said 
the man himself;^ speaking from the inner room. 

And a week before that, when my son 
fought that duel with Mr, O’Sullivan, your 
husband was with the mob on the ground. 
They gathered about my son, as soon as they 
'iavv that O’Sullivan was wounded,” he added, 
turning to me, they dragged him from his 
horse, and, but for his own resolution, lie would 
never have left the ground alive, for daring to 
shoot a Catholic, though in his own defence. 
And this fellow here was the ringleader of 
tJiat gang.” 

Them that told you that,” cried Shanahan 

(the owner of the house), springing out of 

bed, and appearing suddenly amongst us in 

his camicioy them that told you that, sir, told 

you what was not the fact. It was I that 

saved your son, it was I that thrun myself 
♦ 

a-top of him when the blows were coinin’ 
down like hail, and Boys’, says I, roariii, ’dori^ 
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ye murther masther Harry, for he’s a gentle- 
man, an a good man^, says I, ^whatever — ’’ 

He paused oti the sudden. 

Whatever his father is,^^ added Dalton, 
was not that the word?’^ 

It was ! rii not gainsay you,” cried the 
man with vehemence. 

^^Very well,” said Dalton, you have 
■» 

begun, and have flung down the challenge, 
let it now be seen who is to be the victor.” 

At this moment, a faint shriek outside 
made the speakers start upon the sudden. It 
was repeated nearer, and Shanahan sprung 
to the door. 

^^It is my mother's voice!” he exclaimed. 
Flinging back the bolt, and throwing the door 
wide, he gave admittance to an aged woman. 
She hurried in, striking her bosom with her 
clenched hands, her nerveless frame shaking 
with years and terror, and a short shrill cry of 
anguish breaking at intervals from her thin and 
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bloodless lips. Looking round for her son, 
♦ 

she cast herself upon his arm, muttering short 
prayers, intermingled with bursts of feeble 
grief, and shrieks that seemed to come from 
half exhausted lungs. 

What is the matther, mother?’’ exclaimed 
Shanahan, what brings you from your house 
at such a time o’ night ?” 

She stared ghastlily on him, and pointed out 
into the dark with one shrivelled hand and 
arm . 

What have you seen ? What’s there ! 
Speak, mother !” 

She did not answer him, but moaned and 
shivered, and continued pointing out into the 
dark. 

Hold up the light. This poor woman, sir,’' 
he added, to me, is nearly ninety years of age, 
an’ the senses is lavin’ her poor thing. Where’s 
Pliaudrig, mother ?” 

She shrieked more loudly than before, and 
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repeated the action above described. The man 
looked now exceedingly alarmed. 

She means something he said. She 
does’nt screech that way for nothing- Stop, 
isn’t that the sound of a step ? Who’s 
there ?” 

Snatching the light from the little girl Nora, 
he raised it high above his head, so as to shed 
its beams up8n a group who were entering 
at that moment. It consisted of some of 
the Police who had remained upon the field, 
and who now bore between them the body 
of the man who had been shot. The aged 
mother sprung from the arms of her sou, and 
pointed to the corpse, when they had 
laid it on the ground, with both her bony hands 
extended and her face turned back with an ap- 
pealing look to her son. She then pointed to 
Dalton, to me, and to the Police, and sunk 
down upon the body. 

It is my brother said Shanahan. 
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Here, take the candle, Nora, and don't be 
lookin' at me !" 

The girl took the light, and he let his 
head sink upon his breast, while a wild cry ol 
liinereal grief broke from the females of the 
house. 

Shanahan,” said I, I am sorry to 
see any friend of your's implicated in such a 
hopeless business as that on whieli those people 
vveie engaged to-night. What had I ever done 
to your brother that he should lift his weapon 
against my life ?” 

Aiu4 so saying, I pointed to my wound. 

** Mr. Tracy/' the man exclaimed, lifting 
his head and regarding me with a sternness of 
expression that had something tenitic in it. I 
have a word to say to you. You see that corpse 
that IS lying there, warm with the life. 1 give 
no blame to that tyger for his death [pointing 
to Dalton], for wJiat could be expected from 
.ill! open enemy but blows and blood ? JBut 


li o 
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you j that were our neighbour, and that had nothing 
to gain by our blood, nor to lose by our comfort ; you 
that we never injured, you that we often served, 
you bad no reason to turn upon us this uay. — 
There's my brother’s blood upon my floor, 
an' you shed it without reason. Now by this 
cross 1 swear/' and he crossed the fore-fingeis of 
each hand, while he knitted his brows in 
fury and staled upon me, I swear this 
year won’t pass ’till I have revenge of you 
for this night’s work. You dhrew his blood 
without being any way provoked, take care how 
soon and suddenly you may yourself be called 
before the same Coort ! And you,” he added, 
turning his brawny person round upon Dalton, 
and uplifting his clenched hand in the energy 
of desperate menace, You say right, that ifie 
battle is begun. Now I tell you this, and 
hear me ! I never yet was one of those that 
broke the peace and brought your life in danger, 

I saved the life of your son, but that indeed 
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was for his owti sake an’ not yours. 1 had a 
sister here, an’ she was fool enough to be seen 
talkin’ to you be ye’r two selves, an’ ’tis unknown 
now where she’s gone ; but well you know it, 
as I fear, an’ sure I am that if the truth was 
known, it woul5 bring shame upon her and us 
and you. Now hear what I tell you ! By this blood 
that’s on my hand this night, he stooped and 
dabbled his fingers in the reeking neck and 
shoulder of the corpse, by this warm blood 
I swear, I never will rest in pace until I have 
you brought as low as we are here this night, 
and there’s something tells me that will not 
be long.” 

You are all witnesses of that threat,” said 
Dalton, turning to his inert. 

‘‘They are,” cried Shanahan, “and the} 
will be witnesses of more than that if they live 
six months. Howld !” he exclaimed bending 
his fierce brows upon his wife who wa^ 
clapping her hands and bawling aloud in a!J 
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the distraction of vulgar grief; don’t shame 
yourself an* us before ’em, by sbowin* ’em 
that we can be cowed down by any thing their 
spite can do. We defy them all, aye, Dalton, 
I defy you, though you look so sure o’ me, 
an* you will find me a fox to catch for all ! 1 

don’t threaten you, but look at that ! — ” 

He expanded his bloody hand, and bent 
forw ard, staring on the unmoved figure of Dalton, 
while the corpse lay stark between. The mother 
gathered low, and gibbering upon her heels, the 
wife still venting her agony in broken moans, the 
remainder of the family pressing round with 
faces of grief or terror, and the police on tlie 
other side leaning on their carbines and regard- 
ing the half naked, desperado with stern looks — 
to me the picture had an appalling effect, 
but it was not so with Dalton ; he returned 
the menace with a hard and eager smile, and 
then departed without speaking. 

Tracy!” the man called after me a» I 
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prepared to follow, remember what I say 
to you this night, and look to yourself. If I 
am to start up through the floore, or come 
in through the stone wall to you, I will be 
with you when youVe laste thinkin' o’ me 
an’ my revenge. I have sworn by the holy 
And I swear it now again, to have 
revenge for that poor fellow’s blood.” 

You are very conscientious,” said the voice 
of Dalton, ill the dark outside, “ for the child 
of a parricide.” 

i"he man stared as if he had been struck by 
a galvanic shock, and then seizing a pitch-fork, 
was darting out at the door- way, when his 
wdfe sprung up, and, with a wild cry of entreaty, 
dung both her arms around his neck. 

Hurry out! Hurry out !” she exclaimed, 
waving her hand rapidly to me. Oh, Morty, 
oh, machree, in’ asthore !” 

I followed her advice, closing the door 
rapidly behind me, and leaving the man still 
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Struggling furiously within. The oath he had 
taken was one which at this period an Irish 
peasant seldom swore in vain, and I confess, 
though not naturally of a fearful disposition, 
iny nerves were somewhat unsettled by the 
manner in which it was pronounced. 



CHAPTER IV. 


I III Kin ED after Dalton, the threat still ringing 
in iny ear, and the scene of woe and blood still 
present to iny sight. I found him o4i the public 
road which lay between the cabin of the Shana- 
hans and iny lionse, engaged in conversation with 
his son, wlio had joined him just before. With 
little persuasion I was able to prevail on both to 
spend the remainder of the evening at my house. 
While Henry Dalton amused himself with 
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the ladies, I took an opportunity of expressing to 
his father niy apprehension lest the brother of 
the man we had shot should find it possible to 
put his menaces in execution. 

You would tremble more/^ said Dalton, 
if you knew the circumstances of this man’s 
story, or rather of his father’s story, for he only 
inherits the gloomy spirit which his parent’s act 
originated.” 

Was it in allusion, then, to such an act that 
you called him tlie sox of a pakkkmdi: T’ 

You shall hear the tale. It is worth hear- 
ing, as a proof of the deadly violence to which 
those people are sometimes apt to be carried in 
their fits of momentary excitation. You know 
llie Coom Collee, or the Hag’s Valley, near 
Killarney ?” 

No ’ said I, never was at Killarney.” 

Well, there is such a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lakes, a vast, gloomy, shrub- 
lebs, silent, rocky region, looking the very theatre 
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of witchery and rdnance. Piles of enormous 
mountains^ with lakes embosomed among their 
peaks and sides at various elevations, form the 
entrance to this stupendous recess ; as you 
advance you find yourself in the centre of an 
extt Msive chasm, scooped out of the heapt-up 
hills, with a lonely river brattling among the fallen 
crags, and a dreary waste of stone and heath and 
bog separating the precipitous and time splin- 
tered Reeks of Macgillicuddy from the less 
nigged mountains of the Gap, In the centre of 
this waste were two cottages^ or rather cabins, 
lield by two families of different names, one of 
them O'Sheas, from the ancient clan in the Esk 
mountain near Glengariff, the other consisting of 
the father and the grandfather of this Shanahan. 
Both families supported themselves by feeding 
sheep and goats on the sides of the neighbouring 
mountains, and one might have supposed that 
even with all the national blood flowing pure in 
their veins, they might have forgotten in such a 
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solitude, the national predilection for combats 
But this was not the case, for the inhabitants of 
the two cabins constituted two opposite factions, 
the O'Sheas taunting the Shanahans with the 
meanness of their origin, and the latter grounding 
an equal quantity of vituperation upon the negli- 
gence and roguery of the O'Sheas. 

What fomented this disunion to the height 
was the marriage of the younger Shanalnn with 
the eldest daughter of the other house, a circum- 
stance which one would have supposed more 
likely to reconcile the opposite interests of both 
parlies. Until that time, the father and son had 
lived in perfect harmony, the latter, indeed, inter- 
fering little in the family feud, which the former 
sustained with the vigour of a Capulet. Y on may 
suppose that the astonishment of the old man 
was not little, when he beheld his son whom ht 
had been educating in a scrupulous detestation 
of the rival house, appear upon his door with his 
Dalilah, fresh from the abode of the Philistines, 
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litiked to his side. That fair one was the aged 
woman whose impotent grief appeared to affect 
you so forcibly to-night, and she came beneath his 
roof bringing for her dowry all the ancestral 
pride of the generations wliich had preceded 
her, and all the extreme dishonesty of that in 
which she had growoi up and flourished. 

The wings of Peace did not overshadow 
this union. War was kindled upon the hearth of 
the Shaualians, and the ties which had from early 
childhood bound the aftectioiib of the young man 
to his aged parent were gradually unbound by 
the fingers of his daughter-in-law. Instead of 
the domestic paradise which young Shanahan, in 
common with all husbands of whatever rank or 
education, promised himself in his married life, 
the scenes of altercation wiiich continually aiose 
made it resemble one of Dante’s Tartarian gyres. 
Many vain attempts were made by the unhappy 
husband to reconcile these dissensions, and 
his continual disappointments began to throw 
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a shade of gloom and menace over his own 
brow. 

Things had continued in this state for 
several months, when, on a cold November 
evening, the keeper of a little hunting lodge, at 
the end of the valley, was surprized by a visit 
from the old man. He appeared uneasy and 
dejected, and told without resene, when questi- 
oned, the occasion of his anxiety. * For, the last 
three or four days’, he said, * I have seen my son 
and his wife whispering together in secret, and my 
mind misgives me that they are plotting some- 
thing against my life. May heaven forgive 
them if they injure me, but Tin sure I never 
did any thing to deserve their hatred.’ The 
keeper, perceiving his uneasiness, pressed him to 
remain that night, for the better security, with him 
and his family. But this the old man declined, 
saying, that if any unfairness were meant, the 
time would be found as easily any future 
day as at present. He departed, a gloomy 
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presentiment appearing to lurk between his 
brows. 

Although the keeper imagined it probable 
that his ap})rehensions were rather the result of a 
hypochondriac habit than of any real cause for 
dread, yet he could not himself resist the unac- 
countable spirit of curiosity which impelled him 
early the next morning to walk up the Hag^-e^ 
Valley, and enquire after the old man. Arrived 
at tlie cottage, the first unusual sensation which 
he received, was an extraordinary smell which 
seemed to proceed from the inferior. Deeming 
it possible, however, that in his excited state of 
feeling his sense might have deceived him in this 
particular, (you know Rousseau calls smell the 
sense of imagination,) he disregarded this circum- 
stance, and lifted the latch, without thinking 
much upon the matter. Within was Shanahan’s 
wife seated at a table on \^hich was spread their 
breakfast of potatoes and goat’s milk, while her 
husband sat apart, his arms hanging downward 
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over the back of his chair and his eyes fixed 
gloomily upon the ground. He took no notice of 
the keeper’s entrance, nor did he at all appeal 
to be aware of the nature of any thing that passed 
around him. The most remarkable circumstance 
(and that was a very singular one) in the ap- 
pearance of the little kitchen was, that the 
fire, instead of occupying as usual a modest 
portion of the hearth, seemed to have been 
enlarged during the night to an extraordinary 
extent, and spread its black and ashy circle over 
half the cabii^ floor. Perplexed as he was, how- 
ever by this new appearance, he refrained from 
making any observation, and contented him- 
self with executing the purpose for which 
he came, that of enquiring for the aged 
father. 

^‘^He is in Limerick, ’ said the wife in a 
sullen tone, ^he is gone there with a few of 
the sheep.’ 

And when do you expect his return?” 
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^ I do’nt know. He did^iit tell me hia 
mind when lie was going/’ 

^ One would think^ Shanahan, to look 
at the lire you had last night, that you were 
dressing one of them sheep yourself. What had 
you in that fire 

^^The man sprung to his feet with a sud- 
den, wild, and uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and cried aloud, while he flung himself into an 
attitude of maniac hoiror: 

ha, ha! Vauria, do you hear? 
Do you hear that ? What had we in tlie 
tire ? Ha, ha, ha ! What had we in that 
fire V 

‘‘And clasping his temples between his 
hands, he rushed out of the cottage. 

“ More collected than her husband, the 
woman simply answered, that they had been 
employed on the previous evening in dying wwl 
for frieze, anti had found it necessary to 
spread the fire considerably. Obliged to rest 
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satisfied, for the present, with this answer, the 
keeper soon after took his leave ; and departed, 
though still in much alarm for the poor old 
man. 

A w^eek passed over, and the father did 
not appear. The Shanahans still continuing 
to declare their ignorance of his situation, the 
honest keeper privately made known to a magis- 
trate what lie had observed, and search was made 
in all directions for the father, but he was 
never found, nor heard of, dead or living. 
The words of the younger Shanahan now 
occurred more frequently to the recollection of 
the keeper, and a horrid, ghastly doubt begun 
to associate itself with the remembrance of 
* that fire.’ 

** But nothing could be proved against the 
children, although the demeanour of the son 
(which was all in accordance with his conduct 
on the first morning) served to deepen the 
suspicion of foul play which had already been 
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awakened. His look was haggard, gloomy 
and timorous ; liis manner hurried and passionate, 
(which appeared the most singular alteration 
of ‘^he entire) he now took up and asserted with 
the most angry pertinacity those topics of 
feudal disunion on which his lost parent had 
insisted witliout meeting any support from his 
son. If thwarted on one of those points, his 
eye seat out a fire, and a fury rioted in all 
his demeanour which soon reduced his oppo- 
nents to silence. His wife, in particular, was 
now^ compelled to hear submissively from him, 
in open unreserved abuse, those taunts which 
she could not endure to hear even faintly insinuated 
by his father. He still pursued his usual 
occupation of herding the sheep and goats 
upon the mountain tops, and haunted the crags 
and precipices from mom to night, avoiding 
all who approached, and seeming to find more 
peace among the terrors of the mountain 
solitude, than when he sat by his domestic hearth. 

VOL, II. I 
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The keeper had occasslon, one chill 
December nooii, to look after some of his 
sheep which were grazing near the summit of 
Carrawn or the Inverted Reaping Hook, 

tlie very highest inountain of the stupendous 
range called IVfae (jillicnddy’s Reeks. Passing 
into the E'-k Eollee, a deep glen which reaches 
half wa} uj^ the mountain, he beheld a hgure 
up the steep, nhich, from the raj>idity of its 
gestures and its hurried and inegidar gait he 
judged to be no other than the oipliaii Shana- 
han. He was pleased at the r>ppoitunilv of 
mt'cting him thus alone, in order that he 
might question him apart from his wife, and col- 
late his answers witli what he could recollect of 
hers. 

This investigation, hov\ever, should have 
been unde) taken by a more able bodied man, 
or in a scene less calculated for the suggestion 
and concealment of evil. Although a cold 
wind drove the clouds rapidly across the sum- 
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mit of the mountain, there reigned throughout 
the rocky vale the stillness of a m in try calm. 
Two frozen lakes lay dark and shining on 
either side of the gigantic recess. On the 
right, a pile of broken rock, called the Flag’s 
Teeth, spired up into the frosty air to the 
height of some hundred feet. Crag upon crag, 
tossed one u[)on the otlier to the very moun- 
tain peak, overluing the lonely chasm, and 
impressed a mighty sternness upon the character 
of th' scene. Passing through the channelled 
glen before described, and ascending along the 
marge of a small cascade to the height of 
half the mountain, he found himself on a 
narrow isthmus, connecting the ranges of the 
(ja[) and lieek mountains, and separating the 
Hag’s Valley which he had left from the 
Coom Dhuv, on the Black Valley on the 
other side. From this point of view he be- 
held a succession of stooping mountains, 
lonely valleys and sequestered lakes, thrown 

j 2 
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together to tijc very extreme line of distance, 
and suggesting fancies of an irresistible and 
gloomy grandeur. Ascending the mountain on 
his right — ” 

You may omit/' said I, my dear Dalton, 
any unnecessary description of the place, how- 
e\er graphical, for I have but a slender taste 
for the pictures^jue, and I am anxious to know 
what became of the worthy keeptir.^’ 

Something is necessary/’ answered Dalton, 
'^to make you uiuh rstand his situation, but I will 
be brief. Ascending to the summit of Carrawii 
Tual you pass a third \ alley of a still 

lonelier and far n.ore terrific character than 
either of those you have left beneath. A se- 
micircular chasm, precipitous on all its sides 
and yawning upward from a depth of soui 
thousand feet, suddenly breaks away from the 
feet of the traveller and startles him with an 
instant and oppressive sense of insecurity. 
On the oriuk ot tins deep riven scar upon the 
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breast of Earth, the keeper found the solitary 
herdsman staring in stolid gloom upon the dismal 
void beneath. Sometimes the west wind brought 
the mists along from the distant ocean, and then 
they filled the dreary hollow, and steamed up- 
ward from the centre, as if it had been a 
gigantic cauldron, iuvesliug tire long and rugged 
mountain peak in a sea of vapour. Sometimes 
the . wreaths rolled off, and the eye might 
gather in, at various depths beneath, through 
rents in the misty veil, the outline of a sunlit 
crag, or a momentary gleaming on the surface 
ul the lake, which lay more than a mile di- 
rectly underneath, its waters prisoned in by 
mountain barriers, and fettered in chains of ice. 

The herdsman sullenly and slightly 
letuiTicd the greeting of his father’s friend. 
He seemed impatient of the keeper’s at- 
tempt to continue a conversation, and expressed 
this impatience by the churlish shortness of 
his manner, and tlie brevity of his replies. 
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^ Well Morty/ said the keeper, ^ so you 
had no account o’ the ould father yet, had ye ?’ 

The man returned a sulky ^No.’ 

^ Its as dhroll a business as ever I hear 
since I was born,’ said the keeper. ^ Do you 
think was your father ever given to takiii’ u 
dhrop at all ?’ 

^ He never was in all his life/ replied 
the son rapidly. His enemies could not say that 
for him.’ 

^ And who were his enemies, Morty T 

The man started. 

if i Who should they be, why ?’ he exclaimed 
with great vehemence : ^ do you think Td be 
an enemy of his ? his own son ? Did you 
ever hear of our having any disputes or 
quarrels that you’d talk that way ? Did you 
ever see me rise a hand to him in all my life, 
that you’d say that ?’ 

^ Say what, ayeh, Morty?’ 

Call me my father’s enemy.’ 
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‘‘^Long from me be it so to call you, 
Morty. I never did. I only axed you who 
they were, for 1 thought it a dhroll biisines^i 
to say a man like him that use'n’t to be in 
liquor, nor to fight, nor one whole ha’p’orth, 
should be spirited away in that manner. 
’Tis’nt to yourself I was at all, dear knows. 
But tell me, will you, Morty, what is it 
made *ye put down so big a fire the night 
before I was over with ye that time V’ 

The man wrapped his hands tight across 
his breast, and fixed upon the speaker a ga/e 
of stern and dark enquiry. The latter, feeling 
that he had gone too far, and shrinking from 
the gloomy menace which he saw^ in the 
other’s glance, looked aside as if preparing 
for flight. But the action should have pie* 
ceded the indication, for it only confirmed 
the awakened suspicions of the herdsman. He 
rushed upon the keeper, before he had time 
to move a single muscle in obedience to 
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the dejsirc of flight, and lifted him ffom the 
eartli with a strength, which passion, acting on 
a frame naturally vigorous, rendered almost 
gigantic. Extending his arms, he was about 
drop him over the precipice before described^ 
when a shriek, (the harrowing appeal of Nature 
in her agony of fear) broke from the throat 
of tlie victim. The herdsman started back 
aghast, and dragged him from tlie brink, laying 
him down upon a tuft of heath and sea-pink 
and u»uig gestures of maniac tenderness 
and deprecation, as if in the effort to soothe 
one whom he had dangerously offended, while 
he murmured rapidly. ^ Again, Vauria ! again! 
Do you hear that ? I thought that noise was 
over. I thought you said we worn’t to hear 
that again/ 

Then starting once more, and looking 
back over his shoulder, he sprung to his feet 
and ran howling down the hill, his hands out- 
stretched as if for succour, and his eye glancing 
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now and then in terror over either shoulder as 
as if he were pursued by some terrific 
creature. 

Since that time be has not appeared 
among his old neighbours. The miserable 
widow, unable to endure the solitude which 
her conscience filled with far more 

appalling than those which the hand oi 
Nature had carved upon the scene, aban- 
doned the gloomy valley, and settled in this 
neighbourhood, where, in the course of a few 
months she became the mother of twins. 
One of them was the insurgent who was 
shot to-night upon the sheep-walk ; and you have 
deep cause to shudder at the menace of that 
ruffian Shanahan, for he is the other, and he in- 
herits all the dark intensity of feeling and 
the savage fire which were so remarkable m 
his parent. A close family affection existed 
between him and his brother, who, being of a 
lighter, gayer, and not less spirited character. 
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was the darling of his mother, and of liis brother 
also. But you have nothing to apprehend from 
the resentment of that ruihan, for I have him 
on the hip beyond all power of escape al- 
ready.’’ 

How is that?” I asked, observing Dalton 
pause. 

You will know,” said he, in a few 
days.” 

And what do they suppose to have been the 
fate of this Shanahan^s father, th^^^ oarricidc, as 
you have called him ?” 

Self destruction was for many years the 
general suj)position, but within the last four, a 
letter arrived at the next post town, directed to 
Mortimer Shanahan, late of the — Regiment, 
and franked from the War Office, on His Majes- 
ty’s Service. This circumstance, though it lias 
furnished no clue to the discovery of the missing 
herdsman, gave rise to the supposition that he 
had not in reality perished at the time, but taken 
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a musket and continued to serve his country per- 
haps until this day. Nothing farther, liowevei , 
has been ascertained respecting the matter since 
that time.*' 



CHAPTER V. 


Our conversation was at this instant interrupted 
by a gentle Hush from Mary, who smiled and 
laid her linger on her lip, glancing aside at young 
Dalton. We perceived by his position in his 
chair, and the smiling look which he cast at the 
ceiling, that he had been prevailed on to sing a 
song, w hich he was at this moment endeavouring 
to recal to his recollection. This was a tax 
which Henry was obliged to pay in almost every 
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company in which he mingled, for he possessed a 
sweet voice, and frequently, as in the present 
instance, used it to grace verses of his own com- 
position. I found the song the other day among 
my poor daughter's papers : — 


A gray shifting eye, like tlie swift ray of light 
Tlie first May morning shoots o’er the brow of the night, 
That is veiled up in mist like that eye in its lid, 

Yet is l^ved for the promise of light that is hid. 

Ah, trust ! for though gentle it seems, ^ 

It is but the will that has shrouded its beams ; 

It has fire, it has love, it has smiles, it has tears. 

For the world and its passions, its sorrows and fears. 


II. 


A voice, like a sound heard in deep solitude ; 

Like the song of the night-bird alone in the wood 
A melody, struck by the finger of Art 

From the small strings that tremble round Nature’s own heart. 
Ah, hear not that voice ! — for though softly it breathe, 

Its tones round the trusting heart cunningly wreathe, 

When cdiain’d through its pulses, and bound for a spoil, 

It may throb at the cheat, but must pine in the toil. 
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III. 

A brow that is built for the throne of the mind. 

And curtain’d by daik ringlets gracefully twined. 

The glance of the falcon, tlie gaze of the dove. 

The smile that is blended of mirth and of love ; 

A shape, soft and gliding, like those which arise 
Through the shadows of Time on the young poet’s eyes. 
When the cloud of the future he toils to remove. 

And fancy the inaitfen who shall be his love. 


IV. 


Ah, the days of her youth are for ever gone by, 

Yet the spring tide of genius is young in her eye. 
Fast over her beauties the parting years roll, 
Stilfthey bloom with tlie evergreen soul. 

The rose leaves fall silently down from her cheek, 
Still it hath the dear meaning Time never can break • 
And eacli act of her motion an impulse reveals 
Of a spirit that thinks, and a bosom that feels. 


Even such was iny love, and, in merrier hours, 

I filled my bright vase with Hope’s loveliest flowers. 
Young Fancy flew over iny bower of peace. 

And soar’d in the golden clouds, singing of bliss. 
But vain was my dream ! for these hours are fled. 
That song, it is silent, that bower is dead. 

The gold coloured mists of life’s morning are flown, 
My vase it is broken, my flowers are gone ! 
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VI. 


Yet blame me not, lady, if thus, while 1 dwell 
On a form that ray memory has treasured too well ; 

An idol, my faith would make all but divine, 

1 should breathe out one heart-broken sigh at its shrin ?. 

1 look on thy state, and I think on mine owm, 

And I laugh at the hope that would bid me love on ; 

Vet ray reason asks “ VVliy do 1 love theeV’ in vain. 

While my heart can but echo love th<»3 !” again. 

Ill the course of the evening, the liveliness 
and bonhonimie of Dalton's conversation, his 
free, opeh^ unconstrained, yet gentlemanly man- 
ner, and his intimate knowledge of the world, 
(rather indicated, than displayed, in his general 
demeanour) completely fastened him on my 
esteem. He gained more rapidly on my admir- 
ation, likewise, as 1 conceived his manner to be 
a somewhat broad copy of that which distin- 
guished the most elegant man I had ever known, 
my offended brother-in-law ; and which almost 
satisfied me of the truth of an observation I had 
heard made by many men of the world, that 
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an Irish gentleman is, the first gentlemn on 
earth. The reason^ (supposing it any more 
than a national boast) might perhaps be found 
in that habitual frankness and gaiety which 
gives them all the air, step, and port of elder 
brothers ; and in the abject condition of their 
peasantiy which leaves them more of the lordly 
feeling and consciousness of feudal authority 
than is found in other and happier countries. 

The same resemblance that struck me was 
considered still more striking b^ my whose 

extreme youth at her marriage bad not occasioned 
her to forget any circumstance of her brother's 
disposition or manner. She w'as the more 
pleased with the society of Dalton on discover- 
ing that he possessed a somewhat cultivated 
taste, and talked without affectation, and with 
a freedom and easy decision which showed him 
to be a perfect master of the subject, on most 
of her favourite authors. But his son Henry 
fascinated us all. Handsome, gay, and tender, 
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in his demeanour, he seemed an Apollo to 
the ladies, while his politeness and docility 
were no less agreeable to his superiors in 
years. A vulgar observer might have called 
him proud, for tlie consciousness of much 
talent, joined with a noble figure and fine 
accomplishments, had given Jikn a lofty air 
from which mean spirited persons recoiled in 
fear and anxiety. But his was not pride. It 
was n^t that paltjy and contemptible passion 
(if it ma^ he elevated to the dignity of passion) 
which manifests itself in a tone of ridiculous 
haughtiness towards others, and which is always 
conjoined with a private sense of inferiority 
of one kind or another. It was a frank and 
generous expression, the result of a cordial 
fulness of soul, of mounting spirits, of natural 
rectitude of feeling, and of an inspiring con- 
sciousness of the grandeur of his own nature 
that shone in all his language and demeanour, 
for our greater security, as well against 
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the violence of Shanahan, as against the 
machination of the gang to which t)ie perished 
youth belonged, Dalton proposed that I should 
keep in my house a number of Police sufficient to 
withstand any attack that might be made. I 
might, at the same time, he said, make use 
of these men for the purpose of patrolling 
the country, and distinguishing myself in the 
eyes of government ; no vain eiidcavoir, at a 
time when place and pension were sr'attered 
with a liberal hand on all who niade their 
loyalty conspicuous. He pledged himself, at the 
same time, to use all his influence for the pro- 
motion of my interests, and promised, in the 
zeal of his gratitude, that they should ever 
supersede his own. 1 sighed, while I gave niy 
assent to his arrangement, and he asked me 
wherefore 

I will confess to you my weakness,’’ an- 
swered I. I feel a peculiar reluctance to 
take this new character upon me. I have 
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liitherto lived a quiet and popular life amongst 
iny tenants, and like not the idea of appearing 
before them now under a harsher and less pa- 
rental character. Besides, mj wife, my wife’s 
family, and my daughter, are all Roman Ca- 
tholic, and I feel a dislike, which my af- 
fections forbid my casting off, tb do anything 
that might seem to indicate a want of respect 
for their opinions. The poor cottagers on my 
ground ''ook up to my gentle Mary as their 
protector. The want of connection between 
our church and the people who are compelled 
to support it, has left no room for confidence 
in the mercy of protestant masters, and I 
have frequently overheard a poor man, while 
I sat in the parlour, and the door has been 
standing o[)en, overwhelming my wife with 
blessings, and thanking heaven for sending 
her to reign over them, when they thought 
the’yd be lost wTthout one to speak for 
them to the niasther.” Mary, too, is fond 
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of the Influence which she has thus obtained, 
and, mild and uncomplaining as she is, would, 
I think, be deeply pained by any attempt to 
take it out of her hands. I may say, indeed, 
as the Greek statesman said of Athens, that my 
wife governs me, and I govern Cushlane 
Beg.- 

Well,” said Dalton, if you choose to 
retain an ideal popularity, among a set of 
ruflians who would cut your throaty or shoot 
you fi*om behind a hedge after they have 
fawned upon ^ and flattCR^d you, rather than 
secure your family in affluence, and place 
yourself above the reach of their malice, why, 

I have not another word to say, except that 
you and Themistocles are two very admirable 
people. But if you wish to do yourself a 
service, 1 repeat it, I am at hand, and I am 
your friend, I, who neither love nor fear 
the people. I make no secret of it. I tnink 
them a base, fawning, servile, treacherous, 
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sniootli-longued, and black-hearted race of men ; 
bloody in their inclinations, debauched and 
sensual in their pleasures, beasts in their cun- 
ning, and beasts in their appetites. They are a 
disgusting horde, from first to last. I enquire 
not into causes and effects ; I weigh not the 
common cant of misrule and ignorance ; I 
look not into histoiical influences; I speak of 
the me»| ns I find them, and act by them as 
such. It is nothing to me that Orson, the 
beast, was once Orson, my bix)thcr. I treat 
him as a boast while he contimies so, and as 
my brother vvlien lie resumes the form and 

manner of a man. 1 hate the people. I 
hate their fair professions and shameless hy- 
pocrisy, their affected simplicity and real cunning, 
their disgusting protestations of forgiveness, and 
their dec}> and long cherished schemes of murder 
and revenge. 1 hate the whole race as heartily 
as they hate me, and have no popularity to 
acquire or to pursue. If you would have a 
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favourable specimen of this abominable caste, 
take him, M^hose career of crime and midnight 
murder was brought this evening to a close. 
He v\ as one of those unhappy characters whom 
a bad education, poverty, and a fierce and 
ignorant enthusiasm, consign, in countless num- 
bers, to an untimely and ignominious grave, in 
Ireland. So pitiable is the blindness, so vain 
and chimerical the schemes of those nietched 
men, that I heard, only a few days si»!ce, that 
this young man had endeavoured to qualify his 
actual and present poverty, in the eyes of his 
sweetheart, ’’ by informing her that after the 
country was in their owm hands, Cushlane Beg 
and Abel Tracy’s farm was to be given to 
him for his share of the conquest, and that 
sheM then be as great a lady as Maiy Regan 
herself. For they feel a pleasure in thus dis- 
tinguishing Mrs. Tracy, by her popish and 
maiden appellation. Whether, as is frequently 
the case in higher classes, the lady might have 
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lent a favourable ear to her suitor in consider- 
ation of liis great expectations/’ is a question 
which his untimely fate must leave for ever 
undecided.” 

Here, as if wishing to terminate the conversa- 
tioin he suddenly turned round to his son and 
said : — ^ 

Henry, was that long song you gave us 
while ago of your own composition 

t was, sir,” said Henry, with a blush 
and smile. 

Then 1 am sorry,” said the father, that 
i'or once I am unable to congratulate you on 
your taste.” 

Why so, sir?” 

Elleu and 1 have just been telling liim,” 
said Mary that w^e thought it very sw'cet.” 

Particularly” added Ellen, that fanciful 
verse about his lost delights : — 
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That song it is silont, that bower is dead, 

The gold coloured mists of life’s morning are flown, 
IVJy vase, it is broken, my flowers are gone. 


I think tliat very pretty/' 

‘‘ 1 think, sir,” said Henry, that I have 
a strong party against you. If Monti had 
carried the suffrages of the ladies with him 
into Lombardy, I don’t think the Della Crus- 
cans would have held out so long. But what 
is your criticism, sir?” 

Why,” answered DalCon, I think both 
tlie sentiment and language a great deal too 
fine for the simple Irish melody, to which you 
have adapted them. If you write for Irish 
music, Harry, you must accommodate your 
poetry to the genius of the composer. The 
poor whiskey drinking harper, who first sung 
that heart-broken gush of simple melody w^ould 
have blus^pd to see the modest daughter of his 
ruslp ii:Iarsech in company so very fine and 
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grand as your verse. If you wish to do any 
thing good, Harry, you must gather your in- 
spiraiion from the life and scenery that surrounds 
you, and give Ireland, what she yet wants, a 
national song writer ; a Burns of the sheelings 
and peljices.’’ 

Wliat she yet wants ! Mary exclaimed, 
ill surprise, holding up a volume of music which 
is absent from the collection of few fair per- 
formers in the British Islands. 

^ What she yet wants,^’ reiterated Mr. Dalton, 
with an emphasis srnilingly resblttfe. No one 
that ever heard those sw'eet and sparkling 
verses which you uphold, can feel their elegance, 
their wit, their fineness of sentiment, and of 
expression, more truly than I do. But I am 
haidly ready to grant them the title of national 
songs, at least, according to my own idea of 
what national songs should be. The best and 
happiest of them, moreover, are too cultivated 
in style, too purely fanciful^ to give real 
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pleasure out of the precincts of educated 
life. They have not enough of the iog', 
enough of plain and vigorous nature, I mean, 
in their composition, to find a sympathy among 
people whose sentiment springs warm and un- 
rectified, (to use a truly Irish metaphor) from 
the heart, and has nothing in conimon vvith 
refinement of fancy or ingenious delicacies of 
conceit. What Irish songs have we that may 
be felt and relished in all classes so warmly as 
Roy’s wife/’ or My aiii fire-side/’ among 
our Scoltisli ileighbours ; the great charm of 
which is that they have all the air of improvi- 
sation, and glide into the hearts of the hearers 
with as little effort of reflection as the vo- 
calivSts employ in their enunciation ? My Irish 
Burns, Mrs. Tracy, should not be ashamed of 
the occupations of rustic life in his country, 
he should neither set a metaphysical paradox to 
the air of The» Red-haired man’s wife,” as 
Byron migbt do, nor take his illustrations from 
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Greek history, like his great contemporary. 
He should be spontaneous and national ; and, 
above all, he should not devote his genius 
exclusively to the gratification of circles who 
stand so little in need of new modes of 
amusement. And even if he should fail in be- 
coming fashionable, (which I doubt, for novelly 
in the affairs of genius seldom does,) he will 
still have atchieved a high, a higher glory. 
He will have invested the occupations of 
humble industry with gentle and softening as- 
sociations ; he will have thrOwn an illusive 
(perhaps) but yet an effectual and alleviating 
charm over the toils of the poor labourer, and 
the cares of the struggling cottager ; he will 
have induced a feeling of gentle and virtuous 
contentment among the people ; and, more 
than all, he will have banished, from their 
lips and their memories, those vile, vulga , 
and profligate ballads, which, from the days 
of Edmund Spenser to our Owil, have been 
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the blot and bane of Irish cottage morals.^ 

And these are the [people whom you 
hale !” said 1, addressing the spe^er ia an 
under tone. 

I hate them for what they are/^ he re- 
plied, ‘‘but I cannot avoid seeing what w^ould 
make them belter. 1 told you I took tliem 
as J found them. But, indeed, it is in 

the merest Machiavelian spirit that I speak 
of this improvement, for 1 look to its in- 

tluence in furthering the ends of govermiienl. 
It is impossible not to see the impolicy of 

neglecting the amusements of the people. It 
is the most obvious support of a deceptive 

mode of rule that can be imagined. If you 
wish to fool a child, you fling him a toy. 
The Caesars (you see^ Mrs. Tracy, what a fine 
scholar I am,) practised it amid all their 
tyrannies ; and by it all the usurpers and despots 
on the earth have been able to exercise a 
power, with w hich no influence, upon the reason 
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of their subjects, could have invested them. 
But here it is not thought of at any time. 
Our landlords give no rural fete, to reward 
and encourage the industry of their tenants 
and promote a virtuous spirit of emulation, as 
some good men do in Kngland. The poor 
are not thought of here ; thef are taxed fe r 
\^ork and money, and then turned off to liiid 
their own amusements, if they wish for them. 
And this they do in good earnest, witness 
their jig houses,, their shebeens, their benehts 
and balls, their drunkenness^^ tlieir factious 
spirit, their uigjit-walking, and all the tur- 
bulent and improvident vices oi* their cha- 
racter/’ 

Talking of ballads,’’ said young Dalton, 
turning vouikI in his chair, I think a more 
amusing or more perfect iUiistration could not 
be presented, of the disposition and manners 
of this people, than a judicious selection from 
their own fire-side melodies. It would be 
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worth the report of a whole board of com- 
missioners.’’ 

Soon after, Dalton rose to depart, and 
Willy, who was a favourite with him, ran to 
order the horses, which he had left, he said, 
** ating, no, eating, his oats in the steeble, no 
stable, and,” — finding himself only getting deeper, 
he scampered off, throwing back his curly head 
and exclaiming Oh, I’m tired of it for 
English 

Henry Dalton rode off, and we heard him, 
from the hall door, singing; as hg^ went along 
that stanza which Ellen had commended ; 


But vain was my dream, for those hours are fled. 
That song it is silent, that bower is dead. 

The gold coloured mists of life’s moriiiug are flown, 
My vase it is broken, my flowers are gone ! 


As the father stood on the steps, with 
one foot in his stirrup, while little Ulick 
shrunk behind the open door from the dauip 
cold wind, and sheltered the candle with his 
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Jiand, he said to me, Remember oar conversa- 
tion and exert yourself. Omit no opportunity : 
learn to subdue your inclinations to your in- 
terests, and leave the rest to ine/^ 

I shook his hand warmly and remained 
wrapt in pleasing dreams upon the threshold, 
until the sound pf his horse’s ^iteps died away, 
and I Hick, our pet, asked me, in a shivering, 
plaintive voice, Wouldn’t 1 come in and let 
him shut the door, it was so cold 

J returned to our drawing room in silence, 
persuaded, in an evil hour, to rend away those 
bonds of attachment which had secured to me, 
during a long course of years, the affections 
of my poor dependants, and to become theii 
enemy instead of their guardian. Thus wits 
the keystone of my tranquil happiness ie~ 
moved. I felt a little uneasiness, indeed, 
at the idea of entertaining a number of 
Policemen in my house, as my domestic 
expenses were already as considerable as the 
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most economical dilatation of my income coulcf 
afford, but it would have been mean and. 
unlike an Irishman to have spoken of this em- 
barrassment to Dalton, and besides, the loss 
was nothing when I considered the object in 
view. Dreams of golden happiness and splendour 
floated through aiy brain, and I pressed the 
hand of iny daughter, still mourning for the 
absence of her betrothed, while niy fancy an- 
ticipated the happiness the youthful pair would 
enjoy in the participation of my coming pros- 
perity. 



CIIAPTKR VI. 


The gliaslly family of llic* Hag’s Valley 
haunted iiiy iiiiaginatioiij in despite of all the 
assurances of Dalton, and made my life iiion: 
anxious and ix".verish then it had ever been. 
Scarcel) a night passed on wliicii I did not look 
with a candle under all the beds, and fretpienfly 
did I expect to meet the gloomy stare of tlie 
surviving orphan bent on me from the darktiess 
uiidenieath. A circumstance soon occurred to 
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heighten that anxiety to a degiee that was 
almost painful. 

I was returning alone in the evening of 
the New Year's day following, after having 
spent the forenoon at a neighbouring fair, and 
entertained myself by observing the iioliday 
groups that were dispersed in various parts of 
the liigh road, and the improved and tastefully 
cultivated appearance of the young and fair 
cottagers, as the sun went down on the last 
evening of the cx]>iriiig year. 1 turned aside 
into a pathway wliich led, through an ancient 
Abbey and burying ground, to my own lawm ; 
and stopped for a few minutes to admire the 
effect of the red and level light upon the ruins. 
It had been an Augustine Friary in th(‘ days 
of the famous John of Kildare, and the choir 
and stalls, with various other parts of its massive 
architecture were still in tolerable preservalioii, 
A row of Gothic windows, of elaborate sculp- 
ture, on which were escutcheons with the 
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English and Saltire crosses ranged alternately^, 
fronted the declining sun, veiled from the direct 
influeiica of his rays, by a screen of wandering 
ivy. The massive pillars and ogives, which once 
sup »orted the arch and tower, were also protected 
by a mantle of the same ruin-haunting shrub. 

The low murmur of a feniuk voice, speaking 
in the Irish longue, and with a strong and gut- 
teral accentuation, attracted my uUeiition to the 
grave-yard. I beheld, at a few pacts distant, a 
palsiui old woman kneeling near one of ihe 
plain grass niouiujis or tumuii^ which contained 
the ashes of the lowly dead, and which w ere only 
distingnislicd by an unhewn, undecorated head- 
stone. Slit was wrapt in an old blue rug cloak 
and hood, having the skirts turned over her 
shoulders, and displaying underneath a gown 
of a coarse brown stuff much rent and much 
patched. 1 was shucked to discover on a nearer 
approach that she was preparing, according to 
the superstitious custom of the iminformed portion 
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of the people, to bestow her curse on some 
individual by whom she had suffered injury. 
She threw her hood back from her head, un- 
pinned with trembling fingers the while kerchief 
beneath wliich her grey hair was rolled into a 
mass, and suffered those long, dry, straight, and 
lifeless locks to f^jill down suddenly over her face 
ami shoulders ; a common custom in uttering 
maledictions of peculiar solemnity and bitterness. 
Extending, through this unseemly veil, her thin, 
yellow, and skinny hands, clasped feebly together, 
she had aleady faltered out some words of 
her impious prayer, when I interrupted its 
progress by coming suddenly forward. 

^‘Unhappy wretch,'* said i, do you dare 
to break the law of the Almighty in his own 
temple? Have you no respect for the graves of 
the dead, or for the holy ground where you are 
standing, that you choose it as a proper place 
for the indulgence of your abominable passions?” 

Here I stopped short, and my anger was 
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qualified by a mingling of pity and st If reproach, 
when the woman, turning on me with difficulty 
her ghastly and blood shot eyes, discovered the 
countenance of the mother of Shanahan. She 
arose, with a laborious effort from lier knees, 
and sii])ported herself on a long ashen pole 
(resembling the bow/l/iaun'^ 41* striker of a 
flail) which she grasped with both hands, and 
which yet shook pitiably under the influence 
of her distemper. She looked on my face with 
an expression of bitter hate and rage, while 
lier cheeks, Mrinkled and dragged by age 
and pain, acquired a flushing and a quivering 
redness, and her black and wind-scorched 
lips were drawn back with a malignant grin, 
so as to discover a pair of gums in v\hich 
three or four discoloured and tobacco-stained 
dog-teeth hung loose like the prongs in an 
old and broken hay rake. 

* From which the ancient Greeks derived the verb BonXo/icrt, 
without any acknowledgment. 
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Ay, Abel Thracy,’’ she said, speaking in 
a feeble and faltering voice, and interrupting 
her most angry sentences by long pauses of 
exhaustion, how easy 'tis — for you to come 
here an’ — preach to me, over — ray child’s grave 
after — taking iny last comfort in life — away 
from me. Yoiv preach forgiveness to me that 
showed none to mine ! This very evening 
Shanahan, my son, was to be married to 
the best girl in the three parishes. I heard 
him often wishing for it to come, and sure it 
is come, an’ he’s lying there within an arm’s 
length o’ rue in that grave, an’ 1 talkin’ to 
the man that murthered him. You did this 
for me, Abel Thracy, an’ the prayer I was 
goin’ to offer, ’till you hindhered me, was that 
the Almighty might do as much for you. If 
I had the arms or the sthrength of a man, 1 
would’nt be talkin’ to you this way, But 
though I’m weak, I have strong fiiends, an’ 
they have you marked. You can’t sthrike a 
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bush in the country from this day, but a friend 
of Shanahan will start from it against you. 
Ah, Abel Tracy, there is no law for the poor 
in Ireland, but what they make themselves, and 
by that law my child will have blood for blood 
before the year is out.^’ 

Hag that you are !” I eMciaimed, in strong 
passion, you upbraid me, but you are your- 
self the murderer of your son. 1 know you. 
When he was an infant on your lap, you 
filled his mind with thoughts of revenge and 
discord. You sijng him to sleep with songs ol 
guilt and passion, you taught him to fight out his 
own will among his own brothers and play-fellows. 
From you, his mother, who should have soft- 
ened and brought down the fierceness of his 
disposition by words of peace and gentleness, 
from you it was that he learned to foster and 
indulge it. From you he learned that riot 
and revenge were glory and honour, and that 
blind rebellion was patriotism. You made him 
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a bad child, a worse man, a factious neighbour, 
a rebel, a blood-spiller, and thus, having bound 
his soul to perdition, you became his murderer. 
If he could speak to you from his grave, he 
would address you by no other name.’' 

Folly Oil,” said the hag, speaking in a 
shi'ili voice of singer, you desU'oyed him for 
this world, aiid now you judge him* for the 
next. I’ll answer to heaven, and not to you, 
for how I reared my boy ; but my prayer is in 
my heart, and it is little matter whether 1 say 
it or not.” 

t ^ 

She then tore her head-diess, and scattered 
it upon the ground,* iniillcjing at the same 
time Uic curse which 1 had pjc\eiited her 
iioiii pronouncing aloud. After this, she turned 
away with the sullen and vemgtful air of one 
discomfited and conscience-struck, but fortified 
against conviction, and tottered out of the 
church-yard in so feeble a mauDer tLal one 


A customary form of imprecation. 
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might have said it was hardly worth her while to 
leave a place to which she must so soon return. 

The threat, however, which she had thrown 
out was sufficient to alarm and startle me. 
1 knew the temper of the j)eopIe, and this 
iatimation of their intentions rendered me 
somewhat feverish and dyspeptwul during the 
ensuing weeks, 1 \^as careful never to go 
from home without arms, and as seldom 
as possible without my Police. This anxiety 
of mind preyc'd upon my s^j)irits and rendered 
me peevish, silent, . oppressive^ ^nd impatient, 
to all around me. I began to feel some 
portion of Dalton’s hatred of the people. 
My wife, indeed, was miserable. Dalton had 
not yet repaid my daughter’s portion ; he 
seemed on the contrary to be gro\ving poorer 
every day, and as I knew that poor young 
Rowan Clancy would not be permitted to 
espouse a wife entirely doweiless, the agony of 
my apprehension was intolerable. To have it 
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known that I had robbed my own child ! 
the plunderer of my sweet, gentle girl ! It 
was too horrible. When I thought of it, I 
started from my seat, and hurrying into the 
open air, ran all over my now half-ruined 
farm in a torture of suspense and terror. 

Still, anvtj. all my agonies and my solici- 
tudes, the brilliant phantoms of ambition 
would flit before my imagination and make 
my heart drunk with unreal ecstacies. 

Would to Heaven that I had never 
dreamed of this ! that I. had remained still 

I ' 

ignorant of the thirst for wealth and influence ! 
tliat I were still contented to let my desires 
keep pace with the even course of Nature 
herself ! that they had, like her, year after year 
their spring of reasonable hope, their summer 
of certain promise, their autumn of calm fruition, 
and tiieir winter of cold and unsolicitoiis re- 
pose ! That I were still content to receive 
money for the mere purpose of counting and 
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paying it away ! That I were again die 
happy man I have been, above want, below 
luxury, without a hoard, and without a debt, 
dieerful at my fire-side, free-hearted in my 
chamber, and even tempered in society; beloved 
by iny friends and my de[)eiulents, not feared, but 
liked ; not envied, but esteemed !• 

Such were the thoughts, that in moments 
of musing and forgetfulness would steal tlirough 
iny heart, and shed a gentle sorrow^ over it, 
I3ut they never found their w^ay to my tongue, 
and were even treated as fee^Jle and foolish 
dreams which my waking consciousness repelled. 
The only sentence with wdiieh 1 closed my 
meditations w as usually this involuntary one : 

1 wonder when will Dalton pay me 
back the money V* 



c il AFTER VTI. 


The week after that on which I met the 
wicked widow, comprised the quarterly review 
day of a corps of yeomanry to which I be- 
longed. It was to be held near the village 

of A , one of the most romantic spots in 

the south of Ireland, which lay within an 
easy morning’s ride of my house. Tliis village 
is of an older date than Dublin, it had the 
honour of being laid waste by the Danes, the 
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Spaniards, the English, and others, at vaiious 
peiiods; and it is one of the few districts which 
continued to maintain a regular corps of yeo- 
inauiy down to a late date. In this respectable 
and warlike legion I had the honour of holding 
tin* {’oniJTiissjon of Lieutenant, a station which 
J maintained witli iinhlemisJied* reputation for 
th^ space of twelve years. It is true, that, 
during that time, the exigencies of tlie state 
weje not sufticienlly alarming to afford us an 
oj>poi liinity of distinguishing ourselves in 
uelioii, in such a niauner as tl^" ardour of our 
patriotism would lead us to desire, but if we 
never achieved conquests, we could, at least, 
afHiin with truth that we never sustained the 
ignominy of defeat. i\fter the introduction of 
the Police, indeed, we merely took the field 
oil stated review' days, occurring four times 
within the year, vvluii we went through our 
manoeuvres, received a day’s pay each, which 
, we drank to the king’s health in the evening, 
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interweaving onr moderate libations with tales 
of our past achievements, and lamentations 
on our present state of inaction. Still, however, 
on these four days, we endeavoured to sustain 
our ancient credit. Tt is true, that, previous 
to tlie firing of the first volley, a recollection 
of the ill condition of our muskets, the rusty 
state of the barrels from long disuse, and the 
consequent danger of their bursting in our 
hands, would flash upon our minds, and make 
tlie stoutest heart grow cold. But this was 
only the depression of a moment, the bending 
of the bow for the spring, tlie gathering of the 
breath for the onset, and all our valour returned 
after the first discharge. 

This, our first quarterly review day after the 
proclamation of the Insurrection Act, fell in the 
midst of winter, at a time when the disturbances 
of the country bad reached an alarming height. 
The morning rose bright with sunshine, and 
clear and biting with frost. We met, 
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indeed, not under the most pleasing cir- 
cumstances that we could wish. It was found 
that scarcely two dozen serviceable stand of 
niusquctry could be numbered amongst our 
whole corps, the remainder being deficient 
either in locks, stocks, or barrels. Resolved, 
ho\^ever, to make up in discipline what was 
waiUid in equipments, our men assembled 
with spirit, and j)roceeded to the ground, an opeh 

s])ace in tlie demesne of A , by a road 

wdiich ran in front of the Police Barracks. 
Taking care k> suftVr the best if})pointed of our 
heroes to conslilute that file which was most 
exposed to the observation of their rivals, wt 
rattled up I..ord Hardwdek’s march with fife and 
drum, and strutted away, determined, at all 
events, not to furnish a temptation to ridicule, 
by sneaking along as if we had anticipated and 
deserved it. Notwithstanding our brave bearing, 
nevertheless, the Police^ (a party newly arrived, 
who knew nothing of us or of the neighbour- 
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hood,) were at little pains to suppress their 
sneers ; and their jibes and laughter, as they 
stood scattered in tlie sunshine in front of their 
barracks, were loud enough to be heard by the 
whole corps. 

But our annoyances did not rest here. The 
little ragged rabble who accompanied us caught 
up the spirit of the jest, and, being less restrain- 
ed by considerations of self respect, gave a 
loose to their malice, and followed us to the 
ground with loud shouts of laughter and shrill 
hallooings of derision. When the corps formed 
into line, and thus exposed the total inefficiency 
of their warlike stores, I do not think a young 
comic writer would be displeased if his first 
piece gave so much entertainment. In vain 
did we endeavour to complete the effect of the 
scanty volley, by drowning it in the reitera- 
tions of the immcasureable huzza — the spectacle 
was too ludicrous to pass with impunity, and we 
left the ground (receiving one day^s pay) co- 
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vered with ridicule and filled with a just in- 
dignation. 

But I should relate an incident ivhich per- 
plexed me in an unaccountable manner. While 
our men were tiring at the sign-board of a 
neiglibouring public house, put up as a target, 
1 observed an old man leaning oter the bridge, 
dressed in a ragged military uniform, wearing 
a long beard, a sable silvered,’’ looking 
singularly haggard in the eyes and mouth, and 
lonesome and dreary in his whole appearance. 
Observing him smile, as the yien fired and 
missed ill succession, and more annoyed at his 
still contempt than at the vulgar hooting of the 
populace, I asked him vvliether he thought he 
( ould do better himself if he were among them ? 
\\ ithout making any reply, lie instantly came 
down upon the field, as if I had invited him to 
try Ids hand. I bade Sergeant Swan hand him 
a carbine. 

The old soldier, untying his knap-sack 

VOL. II.' L 
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laid it carefully upoa the grass, and then taking 
tlie carbine in his hand, paused a moment and 
gazed upon the piece with a fond eye and a 
hard but expressive smile. 

This is an innocent piece, he said, 
speaking in an accent which had the querul- 
ous Kerry accent, modified by the shortness of 
the barrack emphasis. lie said so, pointing 
to the word Tower y** and the date of the 

preceding year, which wheie engraved on the 
barrel. 

Lifting the ‘piece to his ^^ye, he fired. Tlie 
man near the target raised his hand and ciied out 
with astonishment : 

In the bull's eye, that 1 mightn't ! ' 

A loud shout of applause burst from the po- 
pulace. The old soldier smiled with satisfaction ; 
but quickly relapsing into his habitually lonesome 
stare, took up his knapsack again, and throwing it 
over his shoulder, left the field without speaking 
to any body. 
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When vre were assembled in the small inn 
where we proposed concluding the exploits of 
the day, by expending each man his quota for 
the good of the house/’ I enquired privately of 
Me Gawyl, the landlord, if he knew any thing of 
t\ie old man ? 

Nothing/’ said this person, who piqued 
himself on being a very precise and grammatical 
speaker, — only this ; that he landed out of a 
Westlndiaman that dropped anchor over yonder, 
a few days since, and come ashore with a tall 
yellow genllernan that nobody knows. The 
both of ’em came here one night, an’ the place 
being crow'ded, I was obliged to lodge the old 
sodger in a chair be the kitchen fire, while 
the yellow gentleman slep in the room over- 
head. 

He is gone off now,” continued Me Gawyl, 
to spend the night in some ould fabric of 
a ruin or another. There’s something or another 
lying on his mind. The night I gave him a lodgin’ 
L e 
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here, I came down late at night to look afthcr 
everything, an' he was sitting this way with hi > 
head restin’ hack again’ tlie wall, an’ every now 
and then he’d start out of his sleep as if there w as 
fifty people callin’ to him to gel up, an’ then 
seeing nobody, he’d give a great groan, an’ 
spread his hands over the fire, an’ look back 
sliiverin’ over his shoulcltlier, an’ settle himself 
to sleep again. But hardly ever I hear him 
talk to any body. Sometimes, too, when he’d 
start out of his sleep, you’d hear him sayin’ tliis 
way, in a great flusther — I didn’t ! — it wasn’t I ! 
— I did’nt!” 

Old Clancy, our caj>tain, Mr. Lorenzo Doody, 
our second lieutenant, (a great disciplinarian, 
who used to brush his eyebrows against the grain, 
in order to make them stand out, ami give a mi- 
litary fierceness to his countenance), Mr, Paul 
Hifle, our ensign, a great drinker and story-teller, 
and possessed of a fine talent in describing an 
entertainment, remained, with one or two others to 
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's^se the sun down with the men, Sargeant Swan 
Ranged a small deal table across the fire-place 
^somewhat in the fashion of a dais, at which we 
looR our places, Captain Clancy planting himself 
under a brightly coloured print of Moses in the 
bull-rushes, which hung immediately over the 
chimney piece. 


The evening passed away unfelt, until the 
clear moonlight was shining through the window 
of the room in which we sat, so bristly as almost 
to eclipse the lustre of our laiKlIord's candles. 
71ie greater number of the conip^any had long since 
left the house, empty chairs stood awry at the table, 
■die candles seemed about to expire for want of 
snufting, and the few persons that remained were 
conversing with red dull eyes in a drowsy tone over 
their glasses. — The street of the village was still 
and empty, and we could only occasionally hear 
the lonely t cho of some footstep upon the frosty 
jToad, and the sulky challenge of the police sen- 
tinels, as it approached their posts. Doody had 
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fallen asleep with his hands thrust into the pockets 
of his nether garment, and his chin reposing 
among the involutions of his shirt frills, 
Gawjl had gradually insinuated himself into one 
of the deserted chairs, and possessed himself of 
a tumbler, which he at first laid hold of as an il- 
lustration ill speaking of the conduct of the po- 
lice, and presently appropriated to a less figura- 
tive use. 

Suddenly we were all startled by a noise at 
the street door, which was more like a pounding, 
or a malletting, than a knocking. 

Me Gawyl, in compliance with my desire, 
threw up the window, and was immediately ac- 
costed by a voice without, which we all recognized 
as that of the Chief Constable of the obnoxious 
police. 

Are you an inmate of this house he 
asked in a loud tone. 

An inmate echoed Me Gawyl, mind 
that though ! I'm standiii' frontin' him in the 
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window here^ an’ he asks me if I’m an inmate 
)f tine house ? Is it lookin’ for powdther yOuVe 
^iii’ again, that you keep me here answerin’ you 
in \}e cowld ? ” 

he puckered up the epidermis of his 
nose, as a half frozen drop fell on the rosy and 
jocund apex of that feature. 

Hold your tongue, fellow,” said the Chief, 
and answei my questions.” 

An’ with submission to you.,” replied Me 
Ciawyl, holding up the sash of the window, with 
both hands, while he looked over his shoulder and 
twisted his countenance significantly at us, how 
wil/ I answer your kusthins, if I’m to hold my 
tongue ?” 

A fresh battery of musquet butts upon the 
outside of tlie door was the retort of the Police- 
men, and pur host suddenly bursting into anger, 
uttered a veliement remonstrance against this un- 
couth procedure : 

What do you want at all with us, or what 
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are we doin^ to ye ? Can't ye speak at wonst?'' 

Are all }^our family at home 
No." 

Where are they ?" 

There's one of ’em missin’." 

Has he a pass ?" 

Faix, I difi’nt ax him ; nor he would n't 
tell me if I did, for the rogue knew he w as goin' 
ihiesspassin’. But if you want to find the thief, 
step up to the pound tomorrow morning, an' you’ll 
find him grunting on the stones." 

Is it a pig you’re talking pf ? " 

Oh, murther ! miirther I v\ hat a guess he has." 

Scoundrel, open the door." 

Himself an’ the oiild gaiidher that w-ent out 
rovin' aflher sunset this evenin' ; if you'd make 
a prisoner o’ the gandher for me, I’d say you 
were doin’ some good, an’ I don't know whose 
bidden the gander would mind if not the goose’s 
— well, no matther ; its all one." 

Thunder again at the door. 
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WlKit ails je, death-aii-ownkadeers/" shout- 
ed the incensed publican, isn’t there the list 
fisted up upon the doore before ye^r eyes, an’ 
die niooii shinin’, an’ I’m sure ye’re all tine 
schoLv«> every man, tliough 1 b’lieve ye’ve more 
k'tthers^lian manners, indeed, if the truth was 
known.” 

The Cliief accordingly appfied his attention 
to the written list of names, which, while the 
Insurrection act was in force, was pasted up on 
the door of every house. 

Thade Me Gawvl ! ” he shouted aloud. 

Here ! above you in the Vindy ! ” was the 
instant response. 

Mary Delahunty ! ” continued the Chief. 

Here ! ” shrilled out a cracked female voice 
from a hurdle loft at the far end of the house. 

Dick Me Gawyl ! Nanny Me Gawyl ! 
Thade Preston ! &c. &c.” Here ! here ! here !” 
were responded from different quarters of the 
house in voices sharp, high, and low, reminding 
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tlie hearer of the muster-roll of Hecate in 
Macbeth. 

Very well! Now put out your lights !” said 
the Chief. 

Put out our lights V 

Put them out; or we'll save you ihe trou- 
ble. We have orders to see all lights out, and 
if you don’t comply, I shall beat in the door.” 

And what would ye say, now', if there was 
a parcel of gentlemen yeomen, the king’s ser- 
vants, here, driiikin’ the king’s health w it me V’ 

So ho ! the secret’s out at last ! ” cried 
the Chief, you have strangers with you. 1 
thought so. Come, open the door, and let me 
have the pleasure of seeing their loyal faces. 
I’m not to be gulled wdtli a story of the 

A yeomanry stopping to get drunk at your 

house at a time when all good subjects should 
be in their feeds.” 

To save the pannels of the slender door, they 
were admitted* I perceived, at once, by the leer- 
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iug twinkle of the Chiefs eye as he perused 
the faces and persons of the company, that he 
had resolved upon some piece of insolence or 
waggery, or both. 

'•Yeomanry — hum! — They have got the 
sheeps’ "^clothing indeed,” — [the word sheep was 
accented with a peculiar emphasis,] — but that 
is a jacket, Master Me Gavvyl, that will fit 
a wolf as well. Better be sure than sorry, is 
an old saying that’s not the worse for wear. If 
these gentlemen, [another emphasis] be the 
yeomanry in fact and truth, they know the 
new law, I suppose, and have got their passes 
about them.” 

What pjiss would you be axin’ beyont the 
ridgimentals ? ” said Me Gawyh 

Don’t you think,” answcied the Chief, 
casting an insolently inquisitive eye on an en- 
vious rent which time had made in the elbow 
of Sergeant Fizzel’s coat,” that a croppy could 
fit himself at half price off the pegs of the 
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Parade* with as handsome a suit of raggedmen- 
tab as this gentleman’s? ” 

Here he applied his fore-finger and thumb 
to the fissure just hinted at, and pulled through it 
part of an intimate garment, which, to the ^hame 
of our corps be it spoken, w as not the wlntest nor 
finest that we could wish. There was something 
so delicate and poignant in the witticism, that 
the Policemen could hardly keep their gravity, 
and I even saw Me Gawyl himself smothering 
a laugh in the hollow of his hand. 

Sergeant Fizzel, though placed nearly in the 
same circumstailces as Papirius, seemed not 
inilined however to risk the fate of that famous 
legislator, by imitating his ineffeeiual gallantry. 
At first, indeed, he looked very big — then 
glanced at the insulter — then at his sleeve — then 
at the horse pistol which his foe held in his 
hand — and tlien he drew a very long breath, and 
pulled in the garment. 

• The Monmouth Street of a neighbouring city. 
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We all now remonstrated, but without eflfect. 
“ 1 have orders,’' said the Chief, to take up 
every body 1 find out after sunset, without a ma- 
gistrate's pass. 1 know nothing of you, or of 
this neighbourhood, and I must see your passes, 
or you shan’t pass me." 

W e have no passes," said Clancy, and 
depend upon it, your insolence shan’t pass 
us." 

I understand you. Come along, my clever 
fellows, I'll find you a lodging until morning. 
March down stairs before us if you please." 

If we had our arms," said Doody, button- 
ing up his coat with an expedition indicative of 
deep indignation. 

If you had, what of it ? " said the Chief 
sternly. 

If we had," replied the latter, in a softer 
lone, it would, I hope, demonstrate the truth 
of what we allege." 

I don't know that," replied the other, 
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sulkily, unless you could show me how you came 

by diem. Go along down before me or by '' 

he swore a horrid oath, Til put a button 
under your belt, my young fugleman.'’ 

By this epithet, I perceived, the man /knew 
Doody, and was bent upon executing Ms freak. 
I accordingly took Clancy’s arm, and walked for- 
ward, resolving,* in my own mind, to make the 
young gentleman pay for his amusement as 
dearly as ever sport was purchased. 

Come ! ” he repeated tapping the table 
and looking impatiently at Piirtill, who still kept 
his seat. * 

I’m no pippin squeezer,” returm d Pur- 
till coolly, and I’ll not leave my glass iinti- 
nished.” So saying he drained it witli a scrupu- 
lous exactness. 

Most loyal Chief!” he then added, while he 
entwined his fingers closely around the neck of 
a quart bottle, containing a portion of Me Gawyl’s 
best proof spirits. Since this has been the 
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cause of our delinquency, I trust you wfll think 
it only fair tiiat it should share our imprisonment. 
Take my word for it, that however fiery the fel- 
low is now,'' he added shaking the bottle gently 
and tenderly as he deposited it in his great coat 
pocket, his spirits will be brought low enough 
before morning," 

‘‘You are a pleasmit fellow,'^ said the Police 
man, “ come along." 

“The yeomen taken up undher the Act ! " 
1 heard Me Gawyl ejaculate as he stood at the 
open door- way, gazing after us, “ O murther ! 
murlher ! whut'll 'the Peelers do next, I won- 
dher? If tlie Parliament itself was there, I 
b'lieve it would n't escape ye afther that. Hallo ! 
Misther Skerrit !" 

“ Well, what do you want?" said the Chief, 
turning his head, after we had gone half way vip 
the street. 

“ There’s Jim Flanagan’s head out apast his 
dooreway, above sthreet, afther sunset an’ all. 
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Cut it off, an' carry it to Bridewell with ye^ an’ 
ril swear again it at the sessions ; an’ ye may do 
it with a safe conscience, too, for his head would 
be no loss to his family, whatever the legs an' 
hands might be.” 

W'e marched on, and were lodged in the cold 
bridew^ell, the key w^as turned in the door, and 
we w^ere left to look into one luiother’s faces and 
long for the dawn. 

Purtill endeavoured to keep us alive by sing- 
ing the following song, while we took a part in 
the chorus, rather in order to show that we would 
not be depressed by Skerrit’s malice, than from 
any actual gaiety of spirits : 


Would you choose a friend? Attend! attend! 
I'll teach you how to attain your end. 

He, on whose lean and bloodless cheek 
The red grape leaves no laughing streak, 

On whose dull, white brow and clouded eye, 
Cold thought and care sit heavily, 

Him you must flee, 

^Tween you and me, 

That man is very bad company, 
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Aud he arouri<l wliosc jewelled nose 
'rhe blood of the red grape freely flows, 

W hose pursy frame, as he fronts the board, 

Shakes like a wine-sack newly stored, 

In whose half-shut, moist, and sparkling eye, 

I’he wine-god revels cloudily, 

Him you must flee, 

’Tween you and me, 

Til at man is very bad conipany. 

in, 

But he who takes his wine in measure, 

H ere Purtill quafl’ed ofl' his own glass, with- 
out adding half a second to the lime. 

Mingling wit and sense with pleiisure, 

W ho likes good wine for the joy it brings, 

And meiTily laugh.s and gaily sings ; 

W itli heart and bumper always full, 

Never maudlin, never dull. 

Your friend let him lie, 

’Tween you and me. 

That man is excellent company. 


But we would have sung with a better heart 
if they had not caged us. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


It appeared soon after that Skerrit had disco- 
vered Ills mistake, for a sergeant of Police ar- 
rived to open llie doors, and to inform us that 
we w^ere at liberty. The insult offered, however, 
was too glaring to be so easily forgotten, and 
W'e sent back the man to say, that he must come 
himself and make a formal apology for his con- 
duct. As loyal men they had gone in, and as 
loyal men they should come out,'' said Doody. 
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The man went back, and soon after we 
heard a horseman slowly pacing up to the 
bridewell door. He dismounted, and we 
heard him soon after humming a song, as he 
paced to and fro in the moonlight, and seemed 
to pvy no more attention to tlie cold, than if he 
were an Esquimaux, or had been to the Pole at 
least. AVe listened attentively, and could dis- 
tinguish the following words, sung with much 
taste and sweetness : — 


TjCt others broatlie in glowing woids 
'i’he secret of tlieir bosom-pain, 

Anil )>id the loud harp’s speaking chords 
Tell o’er the weary tale again. 

Tiom me no burning strain shall rise, 

A cold heart’s answering sigh to move, 

But 1 will gaze upon those eyes. 

And waste away in silent love. 

He then stamped two or three times on the 
road, whistled, hummed a little, and commenced 
o second verse : — 
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I cannot find in ait a strain 
To echo forth mine iiiwanl moan, 

If sighs and looks can’t tell my pain, 

Oh, never shall my love be known. 

Safe is the flame, whose wavering wreath 
A tear may quench, a sigh can move. 

But full of danger and of death 
Is the pent fire of silent love. 

A charming night he lias chosen for a 
serenade/^ said Purtill. 

Hush ! said another, he’s going to give 
us another verse.’' 

No, he’s only humming over the lust, his 
wit is run aground.” 

That's strange,” said Purtill, for, to judge 
by his melody, and the lime he chose for singing 
it, he Lad no more than would have floated in 
any shallow.” 

Speak to him, Tom,” said Clancy, ^^\ow 
are safe here.” 

Purtill went to the barred window and threw 
up the sash. 
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A fine night for vocal music, sir/’ he said 
aloud. 

You are veiy good, sir/’ replied the 
stranger. 

I hoj)e you don’t find your voice at all 
affected by the frost, sir ?’’ 

By no means, sir/’ 

Perhaps, sir, you would take something 
to clear it, and favour us with an additional 
stanza. J)a capo, if you please. 1 have 
got a balsam here that 1 call the ‘^pippin 

s(]ueezei’s best friend,” or the •‘‘sick lover’s 
walking-stick.” Now \our silent love is a great 
deal too washy an affair for me, it is just 

punch without spirits, the sweet and the weak. 
The strong is here in my hand, and if you 

will accept a little 1 think* it will give you 

some spirit. Here’s some whiskey, sir. You 
can make grog of it, as they do in the County 
Clare.” 

“How is that?” 
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VVhy, by drinking all the whiskey now and 
the water to-morrow, or after. 

' You are very good again/' said the other, 
ril take a little, if you please.” 

Piutill handed him a glass through the 
bars. He took it and, at the same time drawing 
PurtiH’s arm through with a sudden force, and 
brinirinff his face close to the bars, dealt him 
a great blow on the nose, exclaiming Upon 
my word, sir, you are right, for (another blow) 

I begin to find myself getting a little spirit 
already.” 

The deuce you are,” cried Purtill, en- 
deavouring to return the blow, but without 
success, for his eyes were both bewildtued, and 
he only broke his fingers, against the bars, you 
scoundrel, I wish t knew your name.” 

You will find it on thi« eard,” said the 
other, ** as soon as you are able to read, for, 
indeed, I think without a little of the sick 
lover’s walking-stick ” they can’t bear the light for 
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some time. I wish you a good night, sir, and 
pray apply to me when you Want to make grog 
again.” 

fie rode off, leaving Purtill in a rage, 
wliica our general laughter did not tend to di- 
minish. The name which he found upon the 
card, and which I hud already anticipated from 
tlie tone of the voice, was that of Mr. Henry 
Daltoin He instantly determined upon sending 
him a message, and bespoke Lorenzo Doody, 
AS his second. 

W ell, Purtill;” said J, tliat gentleman 
is able to do something besides singing silent 
love.” 

He was about to answer this speech with 
great passion, when th^ sergeant of Police re- 
turned, to say that liis Chief would see us all 
hanged, (he used a worse word) rather than make 
us any apology. He then departed, leaving the 
door open, and calling the bridewell-keeper to 
witness that there was no restriction left upon us. 
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VVe maintained our resolution, however, with 
a firmness worthy of the most famous martyrs 
to public principle. But it was a cold night, 
and there was no fire in the Jiouse. As the 
first paroxysms of our zeal subsided, and the 
disagreeableness of our situation began to press 
more sharply rpon our feelings, a ludicrous de- 
gree of indecision manifested itself in our 
demeanour. Some cast bashful and sidelong 
glances at the open door, thought of the blaming 
turf that burned ou their hearths at home, ami 
strove to call the blood into their frost-bitten 
toes and fingers by breathing into the hollow of 
their hands, squeezing them under their arms, 
and between their knees, beating, to bed, 

Tom,” with their feet and various other artifices. 

> 

They began at last to hang their heads with a 
secret suspicion that their conduct was rather 
ludicrous than heroic. 

‘‘ Well,” said Doody, let him do as he 
pleases. Even at common law we have our 
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tedrtss by laying an action for false imprison- 
ineiit/’ 

“ False imprisonment, sir!’' ejaculated Ser- 
geant Swan, who was thrashing himself fiercely 
with both arms in andtiirr corner, why then, 
with submission sir, this is what I call rale impri'* 
sonnient — unless indee d it be niacin out false iinpri- 
sonrnent in regard o* lavin’ the doore open.” 

1 w isht w e liad a lighted pipe itself,” said one 
of tile men. 

C'ouhrnt you get a sod or twT), an’ the seed 
o’ the fire over at Jim IJanagan's 2” asked anotlier, 
dear knows, we’ll be perished here before 
uiornin’.” 

[ thiitk I’ll just step out and stamp rny 
feet a little on the road abroad,” said Purtill, 
who had been gradurdiy enlarging the circuit of 
his perambulations in the little room, and now, 
suiting the action to the word, stepped across the 
threshold and into the free and glorious moon- 
shine. Ami we heard him stamp and stamp, until 
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he stamped himself home to bed and out of our 
hearing. 

7^be man who was despatched for the 
^^seed o’ the lire/’ found a haj^pier resting 
place, for he retufliCa not to his coni}>anions 
in duresse. Sergeant Swan went after him ; but 
the event madd us think our swan a crow,” like- 
wise. Clancy went home to let his family know 
where he was. Doody himself muttered a sentence 
or two about the duty of a soldier, and insinuated 
that he had a few stacks of white lammas to thresh 
in the morning, which would oblige him to be up 
at the first light,’’ In a word, on the strength 
of some sudden recollection which occurred to all 
of us, the bridewell was as empty as a drunkard’s 
pocket when the police retunied. 

Tell me,” said Clahey, after I had overtaken 
him on the road, (for he w^alked on foot) do you 
think this duel will take place betw^een Purtill and 
young Dalton?” 

I am certain of it,” said I, for Dalton i» 
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jealous of his reputation, although indeed it 
would suffer little by his declining a meeting with 
Purtill/’ 

a Why so 

He is somewhat of a fire-eater.” 

Pooh !” 

And not the very pink ol respectability 
uei tlier. T1 e is a true wild Irishman ; drinks for 

the mere enjoyment of the headlong state of 
mind it causesand lives upon the excitement of 
continual danger. He is in debt with every body 
that he could ever get to trust hint — his breast is 
like a riddle from bullet-scars received in single 
combat — lie has been tried for assaults innumera- 
ble, and is as familiarly known in the wards of 
the County Gaol as on hrs own farm. He nas got 
a relative in the ludiet/, of great wealth, whose 
property he expects to inherit, and to whose 
speedy demise he drinks a bumper every night of 
his existence.” 

M ^ 
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1 heard it said that he once proposed for 
Mi8s Tracy?” 

And so he did.” 

Assurance !” 

It was met such, and the poor fello^^ 
stormed a little, for I believe lie really loved her. 
But \\c made nim merry for a few nights and sciu 
him home in good humour.” 

Our roads divided here, and I proceeded 
home alone. I had not gone far, when I perceived 
our family piper, Phil I'ogarty, riding towards 
me in evident perturbation. It was the first time 
f had seen him since my change of life, for he 
had taken alarm one evening at Dalton’s asking 
him to play Croppies lie down and the nasal 
squeal of his chaunter was no longer heard from 
his modest recess behiiitLthe parlour door. 

Well Phil,” said I, what’s the matter 
w ith you ?” 

Is that the masther that’s there?” 

It is.” 
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Oh, masther, a ’ra gal, I’m spoilt entirely 
with the fright?’’ 

From what, Phil/’ 

There’s somethin’ that’s not good in llie 
oiild church, beyondr \ i?een a light an' I 
passin’ !” 

A light in the <‘lnirch V 

Oh, that I may be guy if 1 did'nt, uilli 
my two eyes, as plain as 1 see that moon above' 
us.” 

“ Did you go to the church to look in f ' 

Me! Eveh I l"aix, I’m sure that 1 did'nt. 
1 thought every foot o’ the road was a mile ’til! I 
was at this side o’ the hill. But I’d go back v. ith 
your honour, if you’re for goin’ that wav, foi I 'm 
not a bit afeerd when I have company,” 

M'e tunuid back, r-nd tying our horses at the 
road side, took our way softly through the tiehN 
to the same old ruin in which I had met the aged 
and vindictive motlier of the Shanahans. 

*■ I saw’ a light shooting in wiry streams tlnough 
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one of apertures in the wall of what was once 
the wine cellar of the Abbey. It was now a damp 
and dismal vault, dimly lighti^d and strewed witfi 
planks of inouldcring coffins, and remains of a 
still ghastlier descripiioii. ^ I cxept softly to an 
end window and beheld, within, a picture that 
stimulated my curiosity in an extraordinary degree. 

An old man was seated at the far end on a pile 
made up of the broken coffin boards, covered 
with straw and arranged in the manner of a bed. 
Two mouldering lids, placed crosswise, seiTed 
for the head at^d foot boards. A fire burned 
close to the wall at a little distance. On a project- 
ing stone ill the wall, fastened by a hurip of clay 
instead of a candle stick, burned a small candle, 
and near it were hung a vial, which I supposed to 
contain holy water, and a\rosary of ^rude beads, 
made from the vertebra* of fishes. It is so common 
a circumstance in the country parts of Ireland 
to find pilgrims thus taking up their abode in the 
mouldering testimonials of the monastic greatness 
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of our island, that 1 should not have paid more 
attention to the scene than its picturesque effect 
might challenge, if it had not been for anothoF 
circumstance. The dress and countenance of the 
old man were tlio^ ott UiO ov>;iTier who !i;al put 
us to shame at the review'. 

He was fast asleep; his head resting against 
die wall, and his hands cluvsped upon his lap. 
I was about to creep from my hiding place, wdth 
the view' of entering the vault, and getting into 
''onversatiou with the stranger, when the sound 
of a footstep falling near arrested my attention. 
A tall figure, muffled closely up, passed us in 
the moonlight, }^y his manner of peeping in, 
and his surprise at seeing what we had seen 
before, 1 judged him to be a stranger, attracted, 
as we had been, by the ligiit from the vault. 

The first movement of the new comer, on en- 
tering the wine-cellar, was to move with languid 
steps towards the lire, and stoop over it with a 
Took of extreme chilliness. He was a tall, wiry 
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figure, dressed with a richness that betokened 
rank and wealth, slightly made, and standing feebly 
on his limbs. A handsome surtout, with cutYs 
and collar of rich sable, gloves \\ell furred ami 
lined, lambs-wool wrists, a.id a s( als-kin travelling 
cap, carefully brought down over tlie ears, con- 
stituted the princi})al articles of his costume. 

After he had wanned himself at the liie, he 
walked towards the old man, and stooped down- 
ward to look into ids face. That face appeared to 
me, even at the distance at which J stood, to 
have undergone ^ a singular alteralion since I 
first beheld it. It was gathered at the li[)s, 
with an expression of ghastly fear, and the grisly 
hair w as tin own back, w ith a disturbs I appear- 
ance, from his brow. When the stranger lunch- 
ed his shoulder, in order to wake he started 
on a sudden wide awake, and spoke in hurried 
whispers some incoherent sentences. 

Do not fear,’' said the stranger, in a Ian- 
giud voice, I am not your enemy. Are not 
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\ou the old soldier who made the voyage IVom 
the Indies with me V' 

The old soldier' still much confused, looked 
on iiiin vvitlrface u|3lunied and terrified. 

1 remeinU«^i-y.^'»^i, sir,” Jie said at ha t ; 
you v\ere good to me^ou board tlie ship.” 

\\ hy are \oii luae at this lK)ur t ” 

1 have no other lodging.” 

Is it possible \oii cannot afford the piii t* 
ol' a bed I ” 

The Almighty forgive me, sii, it is n l 
that. But I am well lodged here, too well fo» 
wliul I descne. I have prayers to say, and 
penance to do for a bad life, an’ 1 had lalht t 
do it lierc by ni\vself, where my mind wovdd'nt 
be taken away from it, than in a dwell trig 

- ' c 

house. ” 

But ’tis a gloomy life , W hat can \o(t 
have to wash away, that would require so dreai v 
a mode of atonement ?’’ 

Phil Fogarty,” whispered 1 to the piper 


M D 
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who lay near me on the gromid, it is not 
fitting you should hear this discourse. Go over 
to my house, and 1 will follow' you.’^ 

Oh, that the sighth may never leave me 
inasther, but I f^are’iit sti»' " ^oot without you, 

-i 

sir/' 

M'elt, doi/t listen, then. If they are 
< 

})lottiiig any tiling, it is fitter I should hear it 
than you/' 

I'll lie down here an' cover my two ears 
with my hands, so that 1 cai/t hear as much as 
u breath if they were talkin’ thundher.” 

He did so. 

The best of us, and those that go laste in 
the way of temptation," continued the old soldier, 
‘‘ have something to repent^ of, uud what could 
be expected from a man of my i/nd, that spent 
all his life in bloodshed ? — /VII, beginning airly.” 

Phil, hearing the word bloodshed^ as I 
suppose, and imagining that the speakers in 
Ac vank were some of the insurgents, hii 
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fieighboiirs, was unwilling that 1 should gather any 
information, by which their safety might be endan- 
gered. AccoixJingly he gave a slight cough, 
just sufficiently loud to be heard by those inside. 
[ saw tljeni start, and hurried off along tJiu t^nirch 
}ard patlr, in order to avoid the mortification 
of being detected in the act of eve’s droj>ping. 

I found a horse, which 1 look to* be that of the 
stranger, fastened on the road sld(‘, til a little 
distance from our own, witli holsters and ric'h 
furniture. 1 inounled iny own animal, and 
rode home, where J found my pooi^ Mary, 
(unlike the naaghly lady of Breiftii, who had not 
even a rush lighting in tlie house on her hus- 
band's return), watching anxiously by oiir ])ar^ 
lour fire, and chiding the rough necessities of 
the time which iq) j)eaceful men from their 

domestic hearths to scenes of bustling clanger 
and despatch. 

My house was safe enough, for 1 found ray 
^garrison of Police in the kitchen, keepin- 
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up their courage with rashers of bacon and 
draughts of cider of my best manufacture. 1 
5»aid nothing to any one of iny adventure at the 
^\bb^^y, but secretly resolved to learn something 
inore/'iY possible, of the perso»i§,\vho had excited 
my curiosity so strongly. And in the mean 
time, 1 applied myself to the furthering of my in- 
terests in the manner which Dalton recommended. 
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My ‘^Peelers,” indeed, were ^Miuge feeders/ 
;iud as I passed, day after day, through my capa- 
i;ioiis kitchen, and cashaii eye toward the bacon 
iiooks, where I beheld tlie flitches vanishing one 
aflx'ir 'another, I felt a sensation very like 
anxiety begin to stir within my heart. A com- 
plete revolution had taken place in the politics 
and economy of Cushlanc-Beg. My train of 
hereditary dependents disappeared at sight of the 
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Police, as fairies use to do at sight of a priest, 
and began to look on their old master as an 
altere^d^ man. My tenants be came more reserved 
and mor<^ respectful ; and when I walked into 
the nelds, to superintend y> 3 ^"Tv'orkmeu, 1 per- 
ceived that the conversation was hushed, or the 
subject clianged on my approach, and that every 
word spoken in iny presence was well weighed 
and guarded with a suspicious deliberation. 
My attempts at cordial jocularity and good 
humour w^ere not received as of yore ; and the 
more familiar and conde scending I became, the 
more distant and distrustful did the men appear. 
When r spoke in anger, I was not met, as 
formerly, with bold and open remonstrance and 
warm self- justification. They heard me now in 
silence, with dark and solemn countenances, and 
without any symptom either of dissent or ac- 
quiescence. 

In my own immediate fa.nily, likewise, my 
^KAV course of life had produced an influence 
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that was not calculated to encrease our happi- 
ness. The female imrt of the househol4, who 

\ 

did not enter into Dalton's ideas of papistical 
extermination so readily as I had done, were 
hurt at the extreme* r»goiir witli which I excktod 
myself to second his views. My uneasiness, 
moreover, occasiomul by my exjvenses, and by 
Dalton’s delaying to refund the large sum I had 
lent him, rendered me less cheerful and good 
humoured than usual. A gradual degree of 
embarras.^ed reserve diffused itself over the family 
circle. Neither my wife, nor daughter, ventured 
d lernonstrance on any occasion, and this circum- 
stance joined to llu^ consciousness that they dis- 
approved my conduct, leiidercfl me doubly im- 
patient and ill-humoured, 

A poor man, who owed me some arrears of 
rent, applied to Mary to procure him some far- 
ilier time, as the whole sin)port of his family, 
during the ensuing spring, depended on the stock 
ci-potatocs which I liad seized for the money 
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due. I wanted the sum, and refused, for the 
first tigne in my life, to admit her intercession. 
The mext day, I went to superintend the 
cant, or auction of the potatoes, in person. 

Folly* on, Misther ’"Pliracy ! folly on ! 

I heard the ownei, (a white-headed, calin-e^eii, 
patient old man) say, as I approached. “ Tlie 
days are altered with ns, Maslher. I’m onld 
enough to remember a gentleman, a rale gentle- 
man, that kep house in Cushlane-Bcg, an’ that 
would n’t see my little piatez canted on me this 
mornin’; an’ that gentleman was yoiu own fa- 
ther. But folly oil ! An’ 1 second cousin to 
your own fostherer, too ! But what liiirt / 
Folly on. We had nothing to look to, the four uf 
us, but that little pit o’ piatez, till the new ones 
come in, while you an’ the Peelers can iiuve 
what ye like best, at the great lioirk. 1 seen 
the day, masther, when the doores o’ tliat house 
were open to the poor man, an’ the smoke o’ 


Follow, 
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the chimney was a pleasant token to the thra- 
icller ^^oin’ the road, an’ the night coinin’ oa, an' 
he hungry, an’ the inns dear, an’ his pocket 
empty; but the times are change^^ ; folly on! 
Ml, sir, there’s One above that's lookin’ down on 


von an’ me this dav, an’ that sees how hard you’re 
dlirivin’ on the poor man. ^ on •have childien, 
Masther, as well as 1 ha\e ; take care would 

the time come when but indeed, 1 won’t 

sav that, for I'd be sorry it should, for their own 
sakes. You put your trust in Dalton, an’ for- 
sake your peoj)le; 'Fake care,. 1 advise you. 
J)alton proved a de^'aiver to others, an’ he may 
to vou. I’olly on, sir, folly on ! Tlie lime was, 
formerly, when the genlleinen used to open their 
doores to take the poor- into their kitchens an 
ctieiish ’em i but now in place o takin em m, 
they go to find the poor man in his own cabin to 
take the food from betwixt bis lips. There’s 
my piatez, the price of my hard labour, take ’em 
with you, sure ’tis you has the best call to ’em.” 
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He turned away wdth a flushed cheek, and 
the sj^.ule of one who, feeling himself hardly 
used/ would not stoop to an\ violent expression 
eiUier of .^distress or indignation. Fortifving 
my resolution by recollecting the commonness of 
the occurrence, I affected an indifference which 
I was very far frotn feeling, and made some 
customary answer about the length of time al- 
ready given, my own calls, and the impossibility 
of paying rent without receiving the value of my 
land — (to each of which lie rejilied by a smile 
and toss of his head). The sale proceeded, and 
I put the money in my pocket. 

Some furtlier instances of a similar rigom 
completely unfixed the slight hold which I yet 
retained on tlie affections of my tenants. Their 
mild and benevolent protectress, in my own fa- 
mily, had lost her influence, and as she seemed 
as affectionate as ever, and always admitted 
the justice of my reasons, I took it for granted, 
that she felt nothing more than she expressed 
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on tlie subject. They were, however, the Cfirst 
favours 1 had ever refused her, and as slie ^per- 
('eived how painful to me, as wcil as to herself, 
was the continued failure in her ai>pliealions, 
she soon discontinued them altogether, an 1 found 
her resource in patience and the care of her 
children. 

1 was talking down our avenue, a few 
mornings after these circumstances abovemeti- 
tinned , when 1 met JDalton and his son, followed 
Oy a number of ]\>Iice, riding towards me. 
V^oung ilenrv had his artn boupd in a sling, 
and whether from that, or, from some other cause 
looked, as I thought, a little pale and anxious. 
1 observed him make an effort to remove his 
arm from the sling as i approached, but his 
father, with an angry look, prevented him. 

I heard Henry say, as I came 
u]), it appears so effeminate to go about 
bandaged in this manner, on account of % little 
SCI arch. 
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No accident, I hope, Mr Dalton?’^ I said, 
as wo met. 

Look at him, Tracy ! cried his father, 
liis eyes sparkling at the same time with affec- 
tion, fatherly pride, anxiety and grief. Did 
you ever see such an atrocious young scoundiel ? 
This is the second duel he has fought wil’hin 
the last fortnight, and shed blood on both 
occcasions.’’ 

A duel, Henry 

They wont out last night after dusk, and 
fired two cases of pistols in tJie dark. And not 
( onteiit with that, sir, this >oung villain insists 
upon adjourning it to this morning — ” 

Upon niy word, sir — 

Hold your tongue^ sir, I say ! This young 
desperado insists upon going out again tliis 
morning 

But, sir, upon my word you mistake. 
That was Mr. PurtilFs own arrangement. He 
acknowledged it himself upon the ground, Utal 
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I coil 11 not ill honour have avoided it, for was 
I, \ou know, who received the challenge.” 

Aye, }oii be d — ■ — , you and your honour, 
to go out and shoot an honest man through the 
h^g in a morning, and get your arm well nigh 
sliot away, and then come here prating of your 
lionou;, }ou atrocious monster ! • 

And at the same lime you might see the 
fa tiler’s eye^^ sparkling with delight. 

And Mr, Pin till is ^^ounded then?” said I. 

Severely — severely wounded, sir,” the father 
continued — young scouydrel shot him, 
through the leg. ’^Fhe young villian ! He has 
r.o iKoie fet ling tlian a stone. Not a single 
tumor, no lemor^e. Tiie fellow ahvays brings 
down his man. lie* shot O’Sullivan at the 
first fire.” 

I invited both the gentlemen into my house, 
but was only successful with the son. Dalton, 
ijiformed me that he was about to search some 
houses ill the neighbourhood, and hinted at the 
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probibilit}, that, before eveniiif^, he should be 
able U) rid nie for ever of all my apprehensions 
with regard to the surviving Shanahan and his 
oath of vengeanc(\ 

I couhl not avoid smiling to see that Dalton 
acted and spoke as if I were the sole or prin- 
cipal object of<- Shanahan’s resentment, when I 
knew that in point of fact he was himself 
many degrees more obnoxious to that ))erson 
and his friends. 

He rode away with liis Police, and I re- 
. turned with Henry to the house. The latter 
took an opportunity, when uno))seived, to slip 
the sling from off his neek, and ])ut it into his 
pocket. 

Is your arm so strong,” said I, that you 
can veiHure to lake such a liberl) as that? ” 

My hurt is nothing,” he re|)licd, and it 
looks like a piece of iionseiisical foppery to 
go in to the ladies with a disabled limb, as if I 
. were after doing some great tilings.” ^ 
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It was a littk touch of ir|aiiliiiess of this 
uatiirc in his character that made me like Henry, 
as I did, through all the changes of our family. 
1 left him alone with the ladies, who seemed 
both delighted to sec him, and went out upon 
iny grounds to do some necessary business. 

I was standing, about noon, m a part of my 
hnin, where 1 had men laying out sea-weed, 
when the sound of an afiVay, intermingled with 
the shrill and le-itorated screams of a female, 
broke on the mid-day stillness. Accustomed as 
I had now' hecoine to harden heart against 
the pleadings of distress, 1 paid but a momen- 
tary attention to this occurrence. I rebuked 
the men for their looks of pity and curiosity, 
and bade them continue their labour. The 
anxieties, the remorses, the resentmeilR, the 
ambitious restlessness, and dreams of self- 
aggrantlizement which had preyed uj>on my 
heart in turn, throughout the two preceding 
inouuis, had altered my nature, and called out 
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a ^rnness aii^ violence of character, which 1 
knew not that I possessed* 

Suddenly a poor countrywoman appeared in 
the neighbouring gap, and perceiving me in th^ 
field, hurried across the ridges of stubble with 
a speed that indicated deep alarm. She threw 
herself on h(;r knees before me, and remained 
for a few moments endeavouring to rt'covei 
breath to speak. 

Oh, masther, s[)eak for him ! Forget, for- 
give all, and sjieak for hiip ! 

Mary Shanahan ! ” 

^^My husband, sir! The father of my 
cliilder that tliey’re tai. in' from me, this way. 
Come, and good luck to you, and spake a word 
for him to the Peelers. Dalton has laid his 
hancWpon him, and the man that l>alton takes 
from his family never again darkens his own 
threshold. Oh, masther, have mercy upon us 
all ! They say y ou’re changed to the poor, and 
tha we can’t look for the same pity as 
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before, but 1 would 'nt b’licve the world that 
vou’d lave us in this sthraight. Come and 
make ’em /ay * the father to his poor children, 
au ril go down on my two knees to heaven 
every day I live to pray that you may be 
left long over your own !” 

’'I'he agony of her tones pierced my heart. 
‘^l\>r what has he been arrested I asked. 

Mr. Dalton does not often do these things 
witliOLit reason.” 

For coin^ailed arms. An’ sure the Lord 
of all, that’s looking dowai on* us this day, 
knows that the child unborn knew^ more 
’em than we did. Without raison ? — Oh, 
Mr. Thracy, yon ought to know^ that Jem and 
I always drew a line between ourseljgs an’ 
them people.” 

A murmur of assent and pity passed 
among the workmen. 


Leave. 
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y Coi^aled arms !'’ I repeated : a doubtful 
and misty recolJection of a former incident 
arising on my mind, and making iny heart 
thrill with terror, at the insight it seemed to 
afford into Daltoji’s real character. I paused 
and strove to call the circumstance perfectly 
to mind before 1 asked, where the arms 
haqi been found 

In under the laUh. Just where you 
^\eie lying youiself the night Dan Aloran was 
shot on the sheep-walk. 

The sudden suspicion, the alarm, were 
dreadful. 1 started in real , fear, and bidding 
tlie woman hurry after me, I ran across tlie 
wheat-garden towards Shanahan’s house, while 
she, following, loaded “me with blessings. 

When 1 arrived, 1 found that they had been 
expecting me. Dalton professing his unwill- 
ingness to take a tenant off my land without 
making me aware of the charge against him. 
He and Skerrit were conversing together on 
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the road before the humble tenemqifc of their 
victim. The latter, with an air of mingled 
grief, dejection, and indignation, on his gloomy 
countenance, leaned against the threshold in 
silenc(', and stared hardly upon Dalton. A 
party of the all-formidable l^olice stood near 
him, laughing, and enjoying, arnul this scene of 
distress, the delicious consciousness of power. 
A gid about nine years of age stood crying 
near lu r father, and a fine boy apparently about 
four }ears younger stood in the door way eating 
a roasted potatde and gazing around him 
with a face of innocent wonder and uncon- 
sciousness, which was stjll more touching than 
iljiij tears and inoanings of his sister. At Some 
distance from the scene, a number of men, 
women, and children, inhabitants of the 
\a^oining hamlet, stood looking on, huddled 
together like a flock of terrified sheep. Even 
the domestic animals seemed to retain some 
memory of the scenes of strife which usually 
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followed iJiig apjiearimce of those awful pro- 
tectors ot the peace. The pigs kept within 
their styes as if auare of tlie Iiisiirrectioii 
7\ct, and the dogs slunk away, growling se- 
ditiously, with their tails between their legs. 

Dalton, to gratify a petty malice against 
this }X)or ma.i, (the cause of which 1 had 
learned from his conversation with the woman 
already related,) had secreted those arms ifi 
the place where they were found, and now w'as 
about to found a charge of treason against 
the innocent man, on this diabolical contrivance. 
* This was my first thought, but I compelled 
myself to reject it, hs I looked upon the 
scene. It was too blacky too demoniacal a pro- 

* Notwithsanding my respect for Mr. Tracy's veracity, I 
lelt it my duty, ere 1 suffered tins transaction to appear be- 
fore the public, to ascertain whether it were without pre( edeuf 
but my inquiries determined me not to alter the manuscript. 1 
nave been assured that expedients as frightfully devoitl of prin- 
ciple at that abovementioned were put in operation in some 
instances in the South of Ireland. 
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iDeediiig. I suspended my judgment altogether, 
until I should have heard the particulars oi 
the case. 

U here did you find the arms ?” said 1 

« 

to Dalton. 

He took me into the house and pointed 
•out the v(‘jy s])ot into which I had seen 
him thrust his hand on the night of my 

Mound ! 

7 \II was now out. My doubts were ended. 
J>altou was a iiend, and 1 was his dupe, I 
felt a warm perspiration creeping over my 
frame, wlieii the discovery broke upon my 
uudeislandiiig, and al^Jits fearful consequences 
Jo nty owai wtdfaie y«i|ished with a swift and 
lucid violence upon my heart. My first 
feeling was that of burning, and almost in- 
couLiollable, indignation. Had it been the first 
time of our meeting, sinner that I w^as, I 

would have taken the ruffian by the throat, 

;:)nd shaken the demon spirit out of him. 
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May Heaven forgive me for this guilty language ! 
It is a Tong time before the embers of 
passions dark and long indulged can be ex- 
tinguished. 

But a cautious, selfish thought sprung up 
in thne sufficient to arrest the open burst of rage. 
Though Dalton<\vas a villain, I was in his power. 
He owed me a large sum of money, for which I 
had but a slight acknowledgment, and he was on 
the point of procuring for me a lucrative situa- 
tion. Besides, (this saving possibility suggested 
itself after my prudential considerations,) besides, 
it was possible that Dalton might be the vic- 
tim of appearances, stri^jg indeed, but yet not 
absolute and demonstrative. 

Still my nature remained violently aroused 
and excited. My feelings must have been vi- 
vidly depicted on my features, for Dalton, on 
turning round, after pointing out the recess in 
which he had found the arms, and looking on 
my face, started, like a detected thief. 
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Dalton/" said I, I liave the best rea- 
son in the \voiId to supjiose that this uiifurtii- 
iiute man is innocent of any ill intent what- 
soever. I am certain he knew nothing^ of that 
weapon.'" 

Dalton, taken by surpiise, turned palj?. as a 
corpse. ir you have good reason to believe 
that/' said 1 j(^, it would alter the case."" 

I have/" 1 continued, endeavouring to re- 
press tlie disgust and anger which 1 felt, and 
wliich miule niy voice tremble. I have good 

reason to tiiink that they were secreted in that 

* 

place, by some eitcmy of the poor man, for tin? 

j)ui]>ose of mining hini\ I am sure of it,” 1 
. ? j 

ad(Xetl> hxing iny e>c ,jiipoii him, and ch)sing 
my lips hajd. rhei«^ are men in this world, 
Ualtpu, passionless, lieaitless, lawless, selfish and 
cold'blooded men, who have so little feeling of 
thlT^’palns dr pleasures of their fellow creatures ; 
whose ears are so dull to the cry ol anguish and 
of entreaty ; who^je eyes are so dim to the sights 
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of sorrow and affliction that pass before them ^ 
whose breasts are so hard to the instincts of ge- 
nerosity and compassion ; that, to save a single 
hair of tfieir own heads, they would suffer all the 
interests of humanity to sink in one general ruin. 
I am ^almost disgusted with my office. Most 
miserable land .[ Despoiled, degraded, wretched, 
unhappy people ! Which of your enemies need 
wisii for the possession of absolute power in 
order to crush and torture you, when all the piir- 
poses of tyranny can be effected so secretly and 
so securely I 

1 can understand the meaning, but not the 
occasion, of your worilsj'’ said D ilton, who had 
now perfectly recoveret^e his impenetrability of 
aspect, This is new language from you, 
Tracy. Are you thinking of becoming a pa- 
triot? 

I am calculating within my own mind 
the number of persons whom I have dragged 
from their families on circumstances no more 
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7?«spicious than this, and who may have been as 
innocent as this poor Shanahan. I hear at this 
moment, the voices of our victims vibrating 
tijroijgh the sacJI of the Atlantic, and asking 
me, vvliut share liad^ Justice in the motives which 
JeJ me to il os troy tlieir ho])es and prospects, and 
tlie light comfort of tlicir families for ever ! 
Vv(! were [)oor, tliev sa\, but we *had our affec- 
tions as strong aiul dt‘ej>lv seated as the wealthy, 
and you have snatclieil away fiom us the conso- 
lations of our poverty. W e ^vere innocent of 
the Climes for which we sutler a privation of the 
few earthly eiijcyvmeiits the Alaiighly left us ; 
but believing us guilty^ you arc only answerable 
for om wr^/iigs, so far as you acted on sellish 
•’Aid interested motives, ,For tliese, it will one 
day be your fate to tremble, where we shall 
smile/’ 

too scrnpnloiis a politician,” said 
Daliou, With a horiid laugh ; “ it is easy to sa- 
tisfy your doubts on that head. Be assured that 


]S o 
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all of that rank at present in die South of lr^-<‘ 
land are eqnally guilty, and if your prisoner hap- 
pened to be innocent of the charge on wliich 
you arreated him, he was yet conscious of 
some similar and equally grievous irajisgres- 
sion.” 

know,” said 1, ‘^that such has been tin 
horrid principle on which our Juries often bring in 
their verdicts of extirpation, but woe on their 
hard hearts and unreasoning heads ! that will not 
justify, to Heaven, the direct perjury and injustice 
which they commit. The exigencies of the time, 
they say, call for a less scrupulous observance of 
facts, where die object i,« to lessen die number 
of possible oflf'enders. But conscience and na- 
ture cry, No ! The m/kers, and not the execii^ 
tors, of the law must decide how far its rigid 
dicta may be violated, and they have yet given no 
discretionary power to our Juries, to coij^da^Kvfsr 
a suspected and unalledged offence, while they 
dcquit on that which is declared. The law’ may 
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decimate, but not the petit juror. I have fur- 
nished victims to a self-constituted inquisition ! 

Well, well ! You can enjoy your opinion. 
Mine is for decimation, and I avow it. J am 
a loyal man, and ruy principle is to uphold the 
ruliii;:^ povi’er, at whatever expense. W hen 
j>eace returns, let mercy and humanity return 
with her, and the>f shall lie welcome, but until 
then, the best mercy of a good subject should 
be severijLy.” 

“ \\ ben yon and I, Dalton, are lying on,- 
our death beds, I hope llie jemembrance of oar, 
lovalty will shed as sweet and qtfietiug an intlu- 
ence upon our souls, as others feel at the recol- 
lection of mercy indulged, of human siiflering 
alleviated, of days spent in relieving the wants 
and drying the tears of orphanage and widow- 
hood, and of nights cousiimed in allaying the 
pains, and dissipating the anxieties of sickness., 
But I see you are impatient, ’’ 

1 rose, and taking a wooden cup wliich^ lay 
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oa llie painted table near me, helped mjseil 
from a can of spring water. \Miile 1 drank, 
the fever and tumult of my thoughts subsided, 
and the realities of iriy situation came back 
with a greater clearness upon .my mind. 

Yes, I thought, 1 will lirst withdraw myself 
from his power, and secure a compensation fur 
my losses, and then 1 will denounce and c ast 
him off. Until then, until 1 am secure from 
the effects of his reseiitineut, bewan*, iny 
temper, how you suffer your vulgar piejudices 
to appear ! 

1 listened, meanwhile, to a long disscitaliun 
of Dalton’s, on the state . of llie Island, on tlm 
weakness of my nature, on the gam to be ac- 
quired by activity and JirtfmesSy and other stimu- 
lating subjects. But his pains were superfluous, 
for I had already determined to sacrifice my 
consciousness of right, and enter into a couipro- 
inise with treachery. 

“Let our conversation for the present end 
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with this, Dalton/' I said, rising, and la^^ing 
aside the liav-bottoined chair, liberate Shan- 
alia!!, at once. I am ans\UMable fo/ iiis 
loyalt.y/’ 

It is more, than eriougli/' said Dalton, 
with asMinnMi franknes.s and pleasure. I shufl 
not ask anothta* <[a< '•(ion about the case.” 

\\ (; w ent out, and the magistrate ordered 
the prisoner to be set at liberty, saying that 
Mr. I'raey had satistied him of Shanahan's 
innocence. As he turned to depart, 1 per- 
eeivtdrtJiim look on me with one of those smiles 
wiiich wvw th(' usual indicatio*us of wrath and 
forerunners of ruin to the person on whom 
they fell. I ninh !slo(»tl not their meaning tlum^ 
however, and troubled not my mind about it. 

1 was now ovcrwlielmed with a tunuilt of 
gratulation and applause fioni the friends of the 
resGued joi^oner. J'hc people crowded round 
me with demonstrations of old esteem and affec- 
tion revi\ed in an instant. I was their own mas- 
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ler once again. T had a heart after all. They 
knew all along it was that tliief Dalton was 
leading me astray. \^ as there any thing now 
in the w ide world, they could do for me ! l^et 
me onlv spruk my mind. 

7'lie poor woman, who saw lieiself tlnih 
suddenly and unexpectedly restored to (he en- 
joyment of her domestic liappiness, was still 
more passionate in the expression of her gra- 
litude. Slie embraced her Imsband and her 
children, elaspcal her hands, and wrung them 
hard, while slie looked iij> to heaven, and then 
Unniiig to me, with tears in her eyes, May 
th§ l.ord fasten the lifivin you!” said she, 
and may this deed stand before }ou at the 
gate of lieaveii on aiiotliei day ! you wen? ff 
great maiiis^ of bringing comfort to our house 
again, this mornin’.'' Here she raised herarms a« 
if impelled to throw them round me, but Mith 

* pious flistinction, between the first misi' ami his 

mortal instmment, is carefully obsei-ved by the peasantjy. 
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n jrapid and modest self-recollection, she sunk 
to the earth and sulfFered them to fall round 
my feet. The husband, perhaps, unwilling to 
add to die embarrassment which I felt, con- 
fcaited himself with drawing his children to 
liis side, and laying his rough hand over the 
'•.ilky ringlets of the youngest boy, who con- 
tinned to eat his way through the roast pota- 
toe with an air of philosophic satisfaction and 
equability. 

As I turned away to depart, a hack 
carriage, (a vehicle equivalent to the London 
Glass Coach, but having tin! owner's name 
and residence painted on the doors, and a 
simple cross-slick with a handful of straw 
substituted for a coach-box) drove rapidly by 
the hamlet. A yellow, languid face looked 
out upon me thioiigh the wdndow, and was 
drawn back in an instant. The single en- 
counter of our eyes, however, had startled me 
with a sudden and unaccountable feeling 
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of recoguitioii, and tlie action of the stranger 
would have led me to suspect that this 
sensation was mutual at the moment. I 

felt, also, an emotion of dee]) shame and 

humiliation, which was still more mysteriou5 
than our apparently lecipjucal mistake of 
identify. 'J1ie latter indeed is a fjefjucnt 

occurrence in society. Hut it was its strong 
and singular effect upon my own mind tlrat 

prevented my dismissing the circuinstanre al- 

together from niv memory. 

Rising eaily the next morning, ami 

walking out to vi it the few cuUivated ])<)r- 

tions of my faim, 1 found that a change 
had taken place, in tlic night, wliich deserAcd 
to be celebrated by the flowery and fanciful 
pen of the renowned Johnson himself. The 

• Not, 1 apprehend, the fat and famous moralist and 
hiogi*apher of that name, hut a man wliose hio^rapliy is in 
much greater reejuest among the school- l>(»y readers of the 
day. — Richard Johnson, author of that admirable piece of 
history entitle! The Ssviii Champions of Chiistjniora, 
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whole face of the farm had been altered. — 
My jrotatoes were trenched, as if by magic ; 
my turf was moulded and cut and footed, 

uiy broken down hedges or ditches were 
rep; oed, and all done that could be done 
to repair t! e evil which neglect and malice 

had occasioned. On one pf the large 

elms — 

hose bouglts wcie inos.sovl wilh age, 

And high top bald ilh di-y aiilitjuity, 

the hand oi the inuinight enchanter had 
affixed the following notice, l>y llie unworthy 
instnanentality of a round stone and a few 
pavers or hob nails. This is from them 

that knows liow to reward good behavor as 
w^ell as to make t\ rants feel the smart. You will 
hear more as you desarve from Lieutenant 
Skiuem Alive. Uniled office."' 



CHAPTER X. 


Still my Peelers ate on, my bacon vanished, 
my poiatoe-pils were emptied, my tenimts 
were estranged, my life ilireatencd, DaUuir.s 
debt unpaid, my peace lost, my lem}>er 
broken, my lieart consumed with fear and vain 
expectation. 

1 was doubly unhappy in the indulgence 
of iny premature calculations, as 1 had been 
vain enough to assume, in advance, all the 
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importance, to which the accomplishment of 
my wishes might have entitled me. I1je con- 
sequence was that my neighbours of my own 
rank w^ere deeply oflfentled by my arrogance, 
i knew enough of human nature to be aware 
that on the first rumour of a disappoinlnieiK 
this folly would be well avenged. I had, 
therefore, the apprehension of approaching ruin 
to terrify me, without tlie allaying conscious- 
ness that my fall would bo attended with 
the pity of those who knew me in better 
<lay.s. 

Late voyagers inform ns that the dreaded 
regions of the North, which give birth to 
those black tempests that fill the rest of the 
world with confusion, ar<^ themselves wrapt 
in an everlasting stillness and repose. There 
are human tempers in which this natural 
[)henomeuon might find its ow'n analogy. 
The, sadness of the countenance” by which 
the heart of the oft’ender is reproved, and all 
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the demonstrations of that unsiiining anger 
Mliich virtue itself must often use for the 
preservation of its peace, may he founds in 
such an one, to originate in a heart that, even 
amid those indications of displeasure, is still 
calm, quiet and confiding. 

Such was the unreal anger which iny 
repeated, unkiudness at length drew forth 
from iny unhappy and enduring Mary. 1 had 
refused her some moderate request to allow 
some poor protege to fill a c/c<ive, [basket,] 
of turf from our rick. — She remonstrated gently 
on the whole train of conduct whith 1 had 
pursued since my accquaintance with Dalton 
commenced, I spoke passionately and roughly. 
Satisfied with having done what slie considered 
her duty, she was silent. 

In a few days after, rather with the 
view' of showing me that she retained no ill 
feeling than with any anxiety to obtain v^hal 
slie asked, she made me a new and some- 
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uljat sin.'ilar rcqiK^st. I'iiis I also rcTused, and 
with inuiecessaiy rudeness. But her affection 
nud her strong sense stood the trial, and she 
was still as cheerful and even minded as before. 
Those who know h*ow^ much one single act of 
intentional rudeness, one slight hurt in the affec- 
tion, eau do to shake the haj^piness of a do- 
ineslie eirelo, will perhaps be astonished at her 
iorbeaiance. But hers was something higher, 
better, and more disinterested than an unregu- 
lated natural affextion. I thought, because she 
expressed nothing, that she did not f^el 

ft 

her loss of intluence ; but 1 w as soon un- 
deceived. 

We were sitting together about noon, after 
having spent the morning in unsocial, and, on 
my part, churlish silence. Hap|)ening to lift 
my eyes suddenly to lier’s, I found they had 
been- fixed on me for some lime with an eager 
and deeply expressive meaning. It was on^ of 
those looks in which whole volumes of language 
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arc compriacJ. Regret, teiKleriiess, pity, gentle 
iipbiaiding, and the heart-suffering of kindnesses 
unappreciated and affection unreturned, were as 
clearly visible in the single glance as whole hours 
of complaint and reproaches could have made 
them. It pierced at once to iny heart, and 
filled me with shame and remorse. Our early 
happiness — her sacrifice of rank and wealth — 
her nnrepining love — her care — her tenderness, 
were all present in a moment to my imagination, 

I saw' all she felt, and all my own ingiatitude as 
in a mirror. My first impulse (old as 1 was) 
w ould have led me to throw myself at her feet — 
but [ feared it, and left the room. 

I walked for a short time along the flagged 
hall, clenching my hand hard, and pressing it 
against my forehead in a strong leehng of pain 
and self-reproach, while I nuilteied repeatedly, 
— the gentle — gentle creature ! — \\ hat an 
luimanncred nifiian I have been ! 

Anxious to lose no time in making reparation, 
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I le-enlerecl the apailiiienl, at the window of 
Mhicli she still aiuintaiiied lier musing position. 
1 walked up and down the room, endeavouring to 
iind some mode of breaking llie subject. 

‘‘ Marv,” I sai<l at length, you must have 
observed a great cliange in me of late.” 

The unusual tone of voices in wincli I spoke 
>tarth d and made her look on me for a moment 
Mitli an oxpiession of eiKpiiry and surprise. 
She even bluslied, as if fearful that she had 
Nutb red her feeling of that change to become 
loo appareiil. ' 

W hy should you think so, Abel ? ” said 
sh(‘, Mhi|i change do you s[>eak of? ” 

Ah, you^vi^ist have felt that I did not treal 
\on YOU des''*we. I am sensible mvself that 
niy such ty must have been any thing but a 
}>!easuie to you ; but if you know my distrar- 
tion> and my anxieties, 1 am sure you would 
pity me.” 

I have considered them, and do pity you,” 
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she said, passionately, reaching me her hand, 
which I grasped and shook v\idi warmth, while 
the tears streamed from lier eyes. I only 
wish that you could be made (o pity yourself, 
JUit what peace can remain with us while you 
continue to expose yourself to so many dangers 
by provoking the anger of these people, or 
wlvdt wealth or distinction can repay us lor 
anxieties like thciC ? ” 

Come,’' said I, my dc'ar monitor, the 
evoiiing is beautiful. We will walk over as far 
as our friend Clancy’s, and talk of our affairs and 
prospects by the way.” 

She rose, with a gaiety of spirits wlivh she 
had not displayed for a long tiii-c, and made 
lierself ready for the proinenadfe. ^ As we were 
walking down the lawn, we heard Willy’s voice 
calling after me. Looking round, we beheld 
him galloping over the grass with a pair of 
pistols in his hands. 
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Won’t you talic your pistols^ sir? you left 
them after you on the sate in the hall.” 

Seaty I have often told you, Willy, was 
the word.” 

Seety sir. VVon’tyou take Voi ? ” 

“ No, There is no occasion, 'i'ake them 
in and don’t meddle with them, if Phil I'o^artv 
were here, he would tell you that it was un- 
lucky to call after a person who is sclting out 
on a journey.” 

Better take ’em so, sir.” 

No, my lad. I’m not superstitious — and 
if any ill luck should happen, you may be assur- 
ed tii.\t your calling after us shall be no part of 
its cause.” ^ 

He ran l^o.^ae, and we continued our jour- 
ney. A few uuiiutes, spent in frank and mutual 
iiitercliange of confidence, completely restored 
our minds to that calm understanding, that per- 
fect communion of interests and feelings in 
which the happiness of niairied life alone con- 
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Mary had, oarlj on this morning, (while 

1 was still repairing the exhaustion of the pre- 
vious night patrol) coinjdied with the ancient 
duties ol her religion, and the peace aiid seremty 
which tiic iiolv nte inspired were so visible, as 
almost to supply the place of the vanisiied 

bloom and fu;shiiess uf iier youth. I disclosed 

U> her all iny plans, prospects, and anxieties, 
and felt her advice and consolations falling on 
the fevered and restless [)ul»es of inv heart, with 
a healing and allaying iidluence. ])ifficultie 5 
wliich 1 had considered insui-inountable were 
made plain and easy, Hope made to sj)ring and 
flourish where Despair seemed to hayi^^ esta- 
blished her empire ; and perplexil/.es at once un- 
ravelled by the first slight effoits of an upright 
and disembarrassed mind, which 1 thought it 
w'ould be* impossible ever to disentangle. 

Well ! it is now at an end, and I hope for 
ever,” said Mary; but I will confess to you 
that I have had, during the last few months, 
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moments of dreadful apprehension. I had heard 
mud] of the misery of old age, in the married 
life of those who entered on that season without 
the necessary concordance of mind and temper, 
and my heart sunk within me, when in faithless 
and selfish moments, 1 thought it just possible 
that such a lot might be our own. They were 
but the doubts of a moment, for I knew you 
too well to think that any harshness, the effect 
of passing circumstances, could become habitual, 
lint all is now past, and my breast feels as light 
as it a dreary and stilling nightmare had sud- 
denly left it. I am now happy. My fears, my 
griefs \iave fled, more swiftly than the wdnd, be- 
fore the few kind words you have spoken. 
My heart is *^Vc}e, my mind is at ease. I am 
now happy. Hie dream of the young wife may 
now be realized — a cheerful house — affectionate 
and grateful children, the unfading and minute 
attention of the same heart that ministered to 
my own the happiness of its youth ; all may 
o 2 
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now be acromplislu d — I liavo everv to 

hopp — nnd notliinj;' to rejiR't. — AI>el/' sh(‘ eon- 
tinned, after a sudden pause ‘d liavt' one i(*(]iiest 
to make, that I have been to iriontion to 

\ou for some time. Somethiiiii; tells me thtU von 
will see m\ brother I dick ])ef(n'e loiej;. 1 Iwive 
left a small pir/eel diieeti'd for an f)]d biend, iu 
a clia\A'er of tin' !o\^-boy. If I should d:e befoie 
von, remember to deliv<‘r it sidV‘ on the first op- 
portunity yon may obtain/’ 

I promised, and wc euntiuued our walk in 
silcMice. 

We had now enteiod a naiiow path, h adinc; 
through a low, h\ei iield, v^hith was,‘' 0 \eitd 
with a sjieries of tall reed, leaeli^ng high above 
our heads. \V e .stfK)d a moment 4>n tlu‘ eartln n 
stile leading into tins plain, to oljsi ive the efleet 
of the declining sunlight on llie nmlulaling sur- 
face of the reed. 

On a sudden, my eye was attracted by a 
singular motion in the tops of the reeds, as if 
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several living animals were traversing the field 
among tlicir steins in tlie direction of oiir pad). 
While 1 fixed niy eves on this circunistance, a 
loud scream broke Ironi niy wife and an exclama- 
tiou of 

Idy ! Abel ! Abel ! fly ! or we are mur- 
dered ! ’’ 

Stand ! Hold fast ! Halt ! was pro- 
uoiuiceil by seveial voices as a number of men 
dressed in coats of mml c<»loured frieze, and va- 
riously armed, started up from the screen of tlic 
(dose reeds, and stood like sudilen spectrts 
upon our p^th. 

I am lo?t,’' I mattered. “ Mary, keep 
close to im , my love/' I gathered her, half- 
faiiitiiig, Ui my arms. “ \Vell, friends,” f 
asked With iiu ill-feigned composure, what is 
your will with us ? ” 

l^ut tlic la ly from yon,” said the fore- 
niost. anil go down upon yonr knees.’' 

‘‘ Mary,” said I, 


lliey do not want to 
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hurt you. Leave me, my own saint, leave 
me to appease them ; go aside, and pray 
for me. I know they will not injure you/’ 

You’re betlher hear to what he says 
Ma’am,” said one of the ruffians, we wish 

you no evil. Go o’ one side, and pray for 
him, as he bida you, for your prayer is w^orth 
more than lus, either to man or heaven.” 

Go,” I repeated, pressing her hand and 
kissing it ; think of our children and leave 
me. Kiss them all for me — Go. My poor 
daughter ! Oh. you wull curse me, if you 
know the form, when you learn all. But leave 
me. It is my only chance.” 

I will never stir from this spot without 
you,” she replied wdth firmness, and if they 
are murderers, they may wreak their hate on 
both.” 

One of the men stepped forward, as if for 
the purpose of forcing her away. 

Stand back ! ” I exclaimed, with a stern- 
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ness which made him start auJ grasp a rust^ 
bayonet, that was stack into a hay rope which 
bound his waist. ‘‘ Stand back, if you ^ire a 
man, lay not your hand ap )n her ! My voice 
grew fainUn aiul my knees weak and trem- 
bling. She is your friend, your constant, un- 
changing fii(nid. Her voice was always uplifted 
fur yon ; you aie base iugrates, if you touch 
her; base, thankless, worthless, ingrales,^’ 1 con- 
tinued, the sudden and tiunultuons vaccil ^tioii of 
my spirits hurning me into a degree of pas- 
sionate invective beyond what the occasion rtv- 
required. 'Mf you lay a finger on her, you are 
dogs, tigers, homid^> of Satan, ruffians without 
Jlie capability either of revenge or of grati- 
tude, undistinguishiug cut-throats, in itivcless, 
blood-tlirsly slaves, and no Irishmen.’’ 

Poh, wliat rhamuusli it is ! ” exclaimed 
th^ foremost, sure we toiilt you we mane 
lier no hurt. Stand o’ one side ma’am, a’ yoiT 
plase.” 
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1 mistook you, then/’^aid I, gently, agaiii,^ 
relapsing into weakness, while my eyes were 
almost blinded by the perspiration that flowed 
into and about them. If your intentions are 
gooil, let us go our way in peace, and peace 
and comfort lie on yours. (Jood night, good 
fellows. If I have wrongeil you by any un- 
just suspicion, 1 am sorry for it, very sorry, 
and will be ready to make you belter amends 
when I see you at Cushlane-lieg.” 

An' that's just tlie very [)lace where you 
never 'll see us uor any body else in this world 
any rnore,'^ said the former speaker. lletter 
amends ! I'he stone jug, may be, or a walk 
up Ladder-lane, or a hempen cravat. Or a 
yeven year’s voyagt' out over the salt ocean. 
Good fellows ! says he. Oh, you double- 
tongued and shameless decaver ! [ know the 

name that you have for us in your heart, the 
name that Dalton taught you, an' that you 
lamed from him ready enough. Pace be on 
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our ways ! That’s the wish you wished us ? 
Neither pace, nor phaity, nor quietness, nor 
comfort, was in our ways or houses, since you 
an’ the likes of you came amongst us. Come ! 
ma’am, li t go }oi4r houll ! ” he ailded in a tre- 
mendous v<ii<a‘. 

ha? then do you intend for me Tasked 
lu stroll; fear. 

“ same fate,” said he, Mitli eyes iu- 
dumed witli heat, and brows knit hard above 
tljem, the fate that poor young Shanahan met 
from yoii.” 

I never harmed a hair of Sfiianahan’s head. 
Do you take tn*' ihus suddenly for a crime which 
J lie via sii 11 1 d in 

\ Oil sliadl laoe the time,” he said, sternly, 
which you gave Shanahan.” 

Ileri! a tall, hugediinbed, and flat-nosed 
maiij armed witli u heavy ouk stick, and with his 
luce and hair bathed in perspiration, sprung 
from tlie reeds, and swearing an oath at the 
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last speaker, rushed fiercely on us. Using 
strong effort, I put Mary aside, and confronted 
the ruffian’s blow, which was broken upon my 
arm. Mary, in the next instant, sprung to his 
neck, and exerted all her feeble strength to 
drag him back. I saw the former speaker up- 
lift his rusty bayonet, and was about to plunge 
forw^ard and arr'^st its descent, when a hard and 
ringing blow upon my own head seemed to 
have set my brain on fire. My eyes flashed, 
my ears jingled, the whole scene vanished from 
my sight, and my senses became inert and 
lifeless. 

I woke, as from a dreamless slumber, when 
the sun had just gone down, with a sense ot 
stiffness and pain, which were almost insiij>por- 
table. 1 lay among the tall reeds, on my back, 
and heard the lowing of some cattle, who, at- 
tracted by the scent of blood, came snuffing in- 
quisitively about the scene of violence. It 
was not without an effort that I ( alJed to 
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uiiud the occasion ol the position iu which 
I lay. 

They have murdered her/’ was my 

first surmise or I should not have lain 

liere until now.” 

The sound of several voices (among which 
I recognized those of Me Gaw^I, the impetuous 

landlord of A , of Doocjy, (.’laiicy, and 

Dalton,) soon after broke upon my ear. I 
closed my eyes and lay still, expecting to leai u 
the issue of our misfortune from their conver- 
sation. 

Where can they have conveyed him/’’ 
asked one, can he have been spirited awai/ ^ ” 
Flung among the reeds somewhere, I’ll 

go bail,” replied Me Gawyh ** ’Tis only in 

harvest, when the corn and the hay will be 
cutting, that we’ll find out how many people 
are murther’d, these times,” 

Where did you leave her V* asked 
Dalton, did you carry her to their own house? ” 
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Her. — Who? — I listened with a beating 
heart. 

wor gola’ there with her^ sir/' 
was the reply, but vve met young Mr. Clancy, 

over near the church in the Helds ” 

rhat churcli !” I echoed to myself ; “ the 
curse is coming down.’^ 

And he bid us take her over to old 
M Oran’s ’till he’d go and prepare the family 
about it. But there’s neither tale nor tiding* 
of the masther yet.” 

1 held my breath to hear more, but it 
was not spoken. She lives,” I thought, 
she has then escaped !” 

‘‘It was shocking! It was a dreadful 
murder !” said my poor, good friend, Clancy. 

“And of a woman, too ! so unmanly !” 
said anotlier of the party. 

I sunk back and groaned aloud. — In a 
moment after I was discovered, and conveyed 
amid many vain demonstrations of condolence, 
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to tlie liouse were the corpse of iny wife 
was laid. 

My heart heat whh a fierce and \eiigeful 
delight when Dalton informed me that he had 
a man m custody for the deed. 

I el me see him ! 1 shall know him 

among U n thousand !” I exclaimed, raising 
my person up from tlie bed# with a strength 
wliich \va^ h( fore unknown to rtie. 

'Fliey Inouglit liim in, and my breast sick- 
ened with disaj)i>oinlment. It was Moran, the 
j)oor man, whose potatoes I liad sold a short 
time Ik fore mrder such circumstances of haid- 
!:ln[>. Inn(>cent as he was, the suspicion* 
nature of die rlrrnmstances against him and 
the mode of administering justice which was 
usual at the lime, oppressed the poor 
ohl man with a thousand fears. Any common 
observer would, from Ids maimer, alone, have 
ptonoimced iiiin guilty. 

Take him away V* said I, “ my heart 
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is burthened at the sight of hitn. He is 
innocent. Old man, forgive me, from youi 
heart, the wrong that I did you* I will repair 
It if I live.’’ 

The virtuous and honest creature flung 
liimself on his knees at the bed-side, and 
loaded me with blessings. 

What wroiig could I charge again’ your 
honour,” said he, if I was’nt light at the 
time ? Was’nt it all your own, an sure now 
I see that it was’nt without wanting it you 
took ’em from me. But a hungry man will 
say a dale that he dot^s’nt mane.” 

I did not yet see my dead wife. But 
late at night, when the house was quiet, ami 
1 heard only the bieathing of the visitors who 
slept on the sugaii chairs around the spacious 
fire place and the occasional fall and crack- 
ling of the enibeis, 1 rose, wrapped the blue 
woollen quilt about my shoulders, and IrtkiKg 
the small candle in my hand, went softly into 
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the rooiii where they had laid her. I closed 
the door^ and walked towards the bedside. It 
was hung with white, and decorated with 
wreadis of primrose and damask roses. Two 
large mould caudles burned at the foot of the 
bed, and as many on each side. The poor 
old woman, who had undertaken to watch by 
the corpse, overpowered wi^h fatigue, had 
fallen asleep on her knees near a window, 
while lier large honi rosary hung over the bsick 
of a chair. 

All the signs of violence had been removed 
from the face of the corpse. I went on, pe- 
rusing the details of the scene, my breast filled 
almost to bursting with a thousand strange and 
undistinguishable sensations, among which re- 
morse, doubt aud wonder were the principal. 
The face was calm, white, and even, I thought, 
half smiling. Encouraged by the sweetness of 
its expression, which made the blankness of 
death less teiiible, I stooped over it to bestow 
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a parting kiss on the forehead. But as 1 held 
the candle forward, the expression altered. The 
lips, I now saw, \^ere c'hippt'd and dragged 
downward at the corners witli a hideous look 
of ])ain and scorn. I started from the fright- 
ful rebuke of tin* tlead, and hiirri(‘d out of 
the < hambei like one who fears some super- 
natural encounitf. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Moni'Iis rolleci away. IMy health was quite 
restored. R<)\\aii Clancy liad again become 
a constant visitor of ElleiTs, and pressed me to 
name the day of tlieir union. I could not do 
80, for Dalton had not yet replaced ihe dowry 
of my eljild within my liands. I bore ith him, 
for tliere was a situation of high emolument 
and infineiice about to become vacant in onr 
county, and Dalton proniisod me his interest in 
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the procuring of it. Ilis interest Avas believed to 
be all in all sufficient/’ and I did not wish 
to endanger my prospects for a comparative 
triHe. 

I v^as seated one morning in my room, and 
looking out with a ga/.e of moundul rccollct> 
tion upon that iiel J on which my first encounter 
with the peasantry had taken place. The con- 
sequences of that unhappy night all hurried 
through my memory, and the scene acquired 
a deep and aficcting interest. It nas now gay 
with sunshine, and fresh with die verdure of llie 
season. The lark soared and sang, the wdiiJ# 
blew^ soft, the clouds moved slowly overhead, 
the whole face of Nature was animated by an 
easy and cheerful life, that stirred in every fea- 
ture 

In this situation I was sui prized by a visit 
from old Clancy, who entered, holding an Open 
newspaper in his hand. 

Well, what think you, now,” said he, of 
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this post that Dalton has promised to procure 
you ? 

My ambition was all alive and active in an 
instant. 

I tliink/' saitl I, there is some recom- 
pense due to me, now : I have made some sa- 
crifices for the state.’" x\iid I smiled ghastlily. 

Clancy took a chair, drew out his pocket 
handkercliief, and blew his nose witli a deliber- 
ation which foreboded some important com- 
munication. 

The holder 6f it, an old man, was murdered 
a fortnight since, said he has any body told 

YOU?"' 

Not one. More helpless blood ! What 
a base and cowardly crew, my friend, are those 
who undertake to redress the oppressions of the 
people ! WIio are the tyrants that they de- 
strdy ? t!ie oppressors they remove ? the old, 
the gentle, the timid, the infirm. The Daltons 
and Skerrits, the daring and fearless scourges 
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of the people may tide in safety through the 
land, hut their helpless graiulsires, or un- 
offending wives forgive me, my friend, I am 

troul>Iesoiiie to you/’ 

Did not Dalton make you aware of it ^ ” 

I take it much unkindly that J)alton has 
never once visited me since the beginning of 
the month.” 

V\ ell, of all men in the world,” said 
Clancy, or of all things in the woj Id ; and sure 
’tis full of queer men and queer tliings enough ; 
but I say of all men, or ail things in this world 
the last thing tliat I'd suspect is tliat Dalton 
could ever think of doing any thing unlumdsome 
by you.” 

Poll, neither do 1. 1 suppose he was ail- 

vancing my int<!rest in oilier quarters, but he 
might have found a moment to see me. Ah, 
my dear friend Clancy, beU^een you and me, 
that man has Tjroughi many a heavy hour upon 
my heart. lie meant all well, 1 know, and 
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therefore it is not easy for me to entertain ill 
feeling against him, but oli, 1 have suffered 
deeply, ch eply to his acquaintance ! Ah, Clancy, 
he ne\er can make amends for wliat has been 
done. lle^vlil put me in p{>ssession of wealth 
and indnenceg but wliat is that ? It will indeed 
enable uiv to make my cbildjcn liap[>y, to en- 
large mv poor (laughter’ll doxMy , and relieve 
yonr nobh' Kowan of some em])urrassnicnts 
that might othiawise encumber him, JJut for 

myself therc^ is little positive enjoymcnl remain- 
ing' in the world.’' 

c? 

Clanev lemaiiKHi for a moment leaning for- 
ward in his chair and gently striking wilii the 
end of his cane a creeidirit [small piece] of turf 
which lay on the Hoor. 

Are you sure,” said he, tlurt Dalton gave 
you distinctly to understand that lie was soliciting 
this odice for yon, and not himselt V" 

‘‘ Iliniself !" I exclaimed, pausing in a 
stupor of amazement, and endeavouring to ac- 
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count for this stiange question by sonic circum- 
stance in the manner of my visitor ? \\ hat, my 

good friend, can be your opinion of my common 
sense, when you ask such a question as that ? Do 
you suppose that 1 would have sacriticed my lime, 
my property, my health, my comfort, every thing 
that I possessed to forward the interest of Dalton, 
on a vague and uncertain prospect of advantage 
to niy own family ? Would 1 have givenup the 
enjoyment of a self-approving heart? Look hither, 
Clancy. In wealtli or in poverty, my fate is 
fixed for the future*. I have become one of the 
scourges and oppressors of my countrymen. 
Other, and distant tyrants may say they saw not 
the evil which they made, they struck blindly and 
ill the dark, they knew not what they did. But I 
had full knowledge of all the woe that I inflicted. 
The groans of the oppressed were in my ears, the 
sight of their misery was before my eyes, the 
wronged, the houseless, the naked, the starving, 
the unprotected and defenceless were passing con- 
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linually before and around rue, but 1 shut the 
doors of my better nature against them, and sacri- 
(iced every tiling to my own selfish views, I 
have seen falheis lorn from their families, inno- 
cent lieanhs made desolate, tiie judgments of the 
law inllicted on the unoffending, and punishments, 
appointed only for e.vtremity, used as preventives ; 
and I said not a word nor made an cft'orl to 
arrest the evil, lest rny own interests should 
suiVer. 1 put a curb upon my heart and resolved 
to hack and hew iny wav to office through the 
oppressions of my fellow beings. The corrup- 
tioii ol grand juries, their shumtdess, unbhishing, 
open-eyed plunder of the poor, their mean and 
despicable jobbing, their low and cowardly and 
Jjiharper-like cross-play into each others liancls, 
the oppression of all, from the legislature which 
frames a hiw, to the vilest constable who puts its 
provisions in effect against the people, all have 
shocked my observation, and yet have stirred no 
availing sympatliy within my heart* I fixed the 
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eye of my ambition upon this single object, 
and have sufbred, sacriiiced, and sinned more 
deeply to obtain it than those perhaps have done 
who strove for the donnnion of die world. It is 
not the greatness of the thing desired, but the 
inordinacy of the di sire itstdf that inake^ the in- 
terval between the first impulse of ambition and 
its accornpUshment or failure, one hideous droain 
of agony, fear, meanness, guilt, suspicion and 
impatience. There has been more human hap- 
piness saciificed to procure me this otFice Mhich 
I expect, tluit I could ever rcslQre in a situation 
of far more extensive iudueuce.'' 

Tlie good mail lifted his hands with an ex- 
pression of pity and terror. 

And what/’ said he if you had made all 
those sacrifices in vain 

In vain ?” 

Yes, in vain.” 

I already intimated to you, that I had 
some security for my hopes.” 
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And what was that ? — Dalton’s honesty, 
perhaps V 

^^No, something more certain.” 

^^What?” 

H is cowardice. Dalton knows me. He 
has had frequent experience how much I can 
dare, when my soul is rouset^ He knows 
that I would put no consequence whatever in 
the balance when I meditated a fearful ven- 
geance. He knows that I would as soon taki? 
him by the throat and strangle him in the 
public day-light • street, if he WTonged me in 
this, as I would strike a cur out of my way. 
There is not a man on earth that knows me 
who would venture on so mad a trick.” 

« H eaven forbid that you should ever 
dream of such revenge, and forgive you for 
this shocking language ! You are greatly al- 
tered, Abel.” 

So I am.” 

VOL. ii. p 
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But what would be your course su|l>- 
posing that you were disappointed after 
all 

“ 1 don't know'. Go nia and hang my- 
self I suppose.’’ 

Heaven forbid !” 

Heaven,,! fear, would do nothing in the 
case. I could not even hope for that aid for 
vvhich 1 have ceased to pray or even ‘ to 
wish/’ 

Yet the Almighty hand is not always 
closed to those who do not ask. You did 
not solicit the blessing of your creation and 
of your immortality.” 

Aye, but neither had I then made my- 
self unworthy of tlie benefit.” 

If the worthy alone were to be made 
the objects of divine bounty, how very seldom 
would it descend upon this bad world ! Y ou 
can lose nothing by hoping, even to the last,” 
#Well, I pray you, friend Clancy, let 
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me hope in silence. What is the end of all 
this?’^ 

You have been mistaken in Dal- 

ton.'' 

Speak out, man !" I exclaimed, bursting 
into a fit of loud anger, uliich I was no 
longer able to controiil. — Speijk out at once, 
and let me hear this secret, whatever it is, 
which is now oppressing you. What has he 
done ? What am I yet to learn ? Am I to 
be hanged, or transported, or burned at 
a stake, or what ? Tell me your news at 
once.'^ 

1 will, I will, friendj if you'll allow UK‘ 
to open rny mouth. .Dalton himself is ap- 
I^Kiinted to that office which he prcmiised to 
you. There it is for you in print, on the 
second column, under the Dublin head* They 
nieiition, too, his having arrived yesterday at 
the Hibernia Hotel, in Waterford.'^ 

His words, as he uttered them, seemed to 
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transform me into stone. The muscles of my 
face relaxed, my limbs stiffened, my breast 
tightened almost to a sense of suffocation, 
and for a long time, I reifl'ained .gaping on 
the speaker, attempting to repeat the sub- 
stance of his intelligence aloud, but only 
moving my Jaws with a vain effort like 
one who strives to speak in a terrified 
slumber. 

Clancy appeared alarmed by tlie strong 
effect which he saw my disappointment pro- 
duce, While he M^ent on, endeavouring to 
find some motive for fortitude in my situation, 
all its circumstances rushed powerfully and 
clearly upon my mind, now somewhat recov- 
ered from the stunning and stupifying influence 
of its first shock : — 

My daughter !” I exclaimed, in a low% 
thick whisper, unconscious of a listener, my 
poor, lost daughter !” 

If you suppose that any change of fortune 
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can alter our wishes with respect to Ellen,” said 
the generous Clancy, ‘ ^ you neitlier know Row an 
nor me.” BuiK>l hcard> or heeded him not, then. 
It was long afle rwards 1 remembered that he 
had said so. 

My miserable children ! ” 

They shall live with me until you are more 
at easej' 

My murdeied Mary ! ” 

Be comforted, Tracy. She has escapea 
the sight of your sorrows, and is happy. Her 
prayers will restojc your peace ^aud happiness 
before long.” 

^^Oh, my burthened soul! my lost peace! 
my wretched, ruined friends ! What, had he 
no feeling ! He saw as plainly as I did, the 
misery that overhung our threshold, — a threshold 
that care never entered, until he pointed the 
w^. Has he no gratitude? The black villain! 
He shared the hospitalities of our hearth and 
board night after night', day after day ; we denied 
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him nothing that was ours to give^ he enjoyed 
with US the confidence of a brother ; — the black 
villain ! I knew him to be a selfish and vin- 
dictive wretch, but I could i/vit think that he 

$ 

would sacrifice a whole family to a transitory 
convenience ; that he would^ seem to be our 
friend, and de&troy us witliout motive or pro- 
vocation. Had he no fear? I'car ! He shall 
have, if he has not yet. lie shall have cause 
for fear.^' 

Clancy’s horse, which he liad fiisiened at 
the hall door, l]ere gave an impatient neigh, as 
if weary of the long conference in whicli his 
master was indulgmg. 

‘‘Clancy,” said I hastily, “lend me your 
horse.” 

“ For what purpose? ” 

“ No matter, will you oblige me ? ” 
Certainly, he is at your service, but ) ou 
must not leave me in ignorance of your move 
ments.” 
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1 am going to find Dalton, and ask him 
for a Slim of money which he owes me/’ 

Not in your present mood. You must 
lu ♦ go now^’’ IJe caught my arm. 

Stand back, old man, or I will strike you 
down and trample on you ! Am I a child, a 
fool, or a pet lap dog, that I oannol act upon 
my own will ? Forgive me, good Clancy, 
but my temper is grown quite infirm and 
fe(;ble, and you should not cross it. I am 
going to dun a bad debtor, that is all.” 

‘‘If I could think so — ” 

“Now, in the sight of our Creator, friend, 
1 declare to you I have no worse intent. I 
may, perhaps, uiiburthen to him the bitterness 
of my broken heart, 1 may, perhaps, ask him 
why he sought me out in my happy and un- 
tempted solitude, to ruin me for this world, and 
^ut me in peril for the next ; I may show him 
^the evil he has done, and expose to him the 
agony to which he has given birth, but I have 
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no purpose of laying a violent hand upon him; 
I may speak daggers to this domestic traitor, but 
I will use none/’ 

How can you answer fo^- what the sud- 
den temptation may bring to pass ? Remem- 
ber the intemperate menace which you flung 
out even befoi^e you thought that it was 
possible Dalton could have acted as he has 
done.” 

I find it is the same in anger as in 
grief. Injuries as well as misfortunes which in 
prospect would r appear to be wholly insup- 
portable, become light and easy on experience, 
and fail to produce the extremity of excitement 
which we apprehended. I am calmer, much 
calmer now, than 1 thought it possible I could 
have been under such a provocation. I am 
not a liar, nor a hypocrite. If I wished 
to go with a bad intent, you could not hind^' 
me.” 

It is enough,” said Clancy, tossing his 
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(lead back, as if giving up the contest, 1 can 
do no more. Ifeaven, I hope, will restrain 
}ou, for 1 do not think it is in the power of 
iiiiiii to do so.” 

Let it not be supposed from what followed 
that 1 was really so mean as intentionally to de- 
ceive the good old man. 1 ditl, then, believe 
as 1 said, that my resentment was moderate, 
and that I held the reins of my temper firmly 
m iny grasp, but the hour of passion is not the 
most favourable for self-examination. The 
storm was gatheiing its strengtlji, and I mistook 
it for a calm. 


END OF VOL, 11. 
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CHAPTER XH. 


As 1 placed my foot in the stirrup, old 

M(^n, in whose house I had passed the 

first fortnight after my wound, passed by our 
house, returning from work, with his spade 
upon his sliouldcr, and his aged brow' pale 

and moist with tlie labour of the morning. 

I wish you joy, inasthcr,” he said, 
that you’re able to take the air o’ the 

mornin’ again.” 
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Thank you, Moran. Come hither. I 
never made you any recompense yet for the 
care you took of me when I was ill. J 
am going from you for a short while (as 1 i:;- 
tend) ; but, in times like these, when a man 
passes his tlireshold it is impossil>le to say 
whether his returning shadow will ever darken 
it again.’' 

Heaven is good, sir, heaven is good. 
Sure enough, a man's lif<‘ is not in his own 
hands, and when his hour is come, an’ hi'aven 
pleases to call him, all the wayp'ns, or gnus, 
or soords, or j)istols, or doctors, or mudde- 
cines, or precautions, on aiith, won’t keep hini 
from it, an lie’ll be just as safe in the thick o’ 
the fair as by his owti fire-side ; witness meself, 
that was all as one as transported for seven 
years, without stirring from my own harth-stoiie 
to desar\e it, and laving a small family afthei 
me, and a gale’s rent due, were it not fur 
your honour that saved us all, for which we 
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will always pray, an ever did, night and morn- 
in', for all manner of blessings upon you an 
yours, forever more, during duration." 

L thank you, my honest friend, but 1 
neither doubt the goodness nor the power of 
Heaven. I only doubt my own worthiness of 
its favour, and lest, in its vvisjjom, a heavy 
punishnieut should be awarded to myself, I 
wish to prevent those to whom I owe gratitude 
from sharing in my evil day. Here is a sovereign, 
it is the last I have in the world, or I 
should be ashamed to ofl’er you so little. If 
1 live, Moran, I will remember you more 
effectually than that." 

I put my foot in the stir up, and was 
about to raise the other leg from the ground, 
when 1 suddenly felt it grasped with a prodi- 
gious force, which presently brought me again 
to earth, and neaily endangered iny equili- 
brium. Looking around, in much surprize, 1 
observed my host standing close behind with a 
B 2 
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flui?hcd and offended cheek, an e^e in Minch 
grief was mingled with anger, and lips pressed 
hard together, (as though he feared some ex- 
Ijaonlinary force was necessary to prevent their 
giving utterance to some passionate expression.) 
He caught my hand, pressed the sovereign 
into the palni,i shut my fingers down upon il, 
squeezed my cle.-xhed hand between both 
hi.^, as one would shut a box hard, and then 
turning round in silence, and throwing his 
spade <ni his shoulder, walked fiom the 
house. 

Stay, JNloran,” saiii 1, what's the mat- 

ter : 

lie turned round, and struck his spade with 
vchcme\ice into the earth. 

Oh, matlhcr ! fie, for shame ! sir, I did’nt 
think you’d do that at all.'^ 

“ \\ hy so ? 

there was a poor man goen’ the road, 
an’ his enemy met him there abroad, an’ bet 
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an’ li ft him kilt upon the place, an^ I took 
him ill, an’ looked aftlier him, aii^ hailed him, 
an^ cured him for the love o’ the Almighty 
only, do you think I’d deprive my soul o’ tlie 
benefit o’ that good deed another day, by taking 
payment after? If that man was my own land- 
lord, an’ 1 an’ ould fullycr, ’m sure a Turk 
would’nt take liis money, let alone a Christian 
and an Irishman.” 

You are a good man, Moran, but do not 
talk to me of Irishmen. I am an Irishman 
myself, but I fiave ceased to lake a pride in the 
name".*’ 

vvliy so, Mr, Abel, a-ebree ? Oh, 
don’t say that at all. There’s enough talken 
again’ the poor counlhry, without you an’ I 
that was born an’ bred in the heart of it, unitin’ 
with ’em. Cad is the name we bear among 
them that judge without kuowen’ us, an’ why 
would we make it worse ? ” 

They were Irishmen/’ said I, with more 
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warmth than I at first intended, they were 
Irishmen that murdered Mary Tracy V* 

I deny it, begging your honour’s par- 
don ! ” the old man exclaimed, with a zealous 
flush upon his fine countenance. I deny it, 
out o’ the face, bodily, and for ev(*r ! A set 
o’ poor boys are distressed an’ sazed, an’ driven 
out o’ house an’ home, without either country, 
or carakter, or relligion, an’ they grow des- 
parate, an’ go fairly astray, an’ their doings are 
to be charged upon the country after ! There’s 
no people under the sun, sir, that could stand 
that. Tliey were no Irishmen that murdered 
the mistress, (heaven rest her happy soul this 
day!) an’ kilt yourself. They had no stake in 
the country. But it was an Irishman, a credible 
responsible Irishman, though I say it, that tuk 
you in, an’ refused your purse. Fair play all 
the world over. When you tell one story, don’t 
forget the other.” 

I rode on, leaving my patriotic host to enjoy 
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the j)r«>iul coiisciuusiiess of luiving successfiilt> 
vnidicated the good name of his native island, 
vviiile I tinned inj thoughts to a more engrossing 
subject. 

' life has destroj^ed me I 1 exclaimed, 
nucovenng mj head, and looking upward into 
(lie blue immensity of space above me. ^^ile 
has left no room for exertion, no limit, no point 
ot [irobable ex[)eetance, no resting place upon 
\^luch the e}e of hope may repose, in the far- 
stretching prospect of the future, more than 
my sight finds in that cloudh\ss space above me ; 
he has taken away tlie motive for my indiistiy, 
and the consolation of my toil ; he has made 
enemies of many who were indifl’ereiit to me ; 
he has made those indilfereut who were my 
iViends ; he has made luy name accursed in tlie 
mouths ol the peoph* ; he has robbed, he has 
duped, lie has mocked, he has destroyed me ! 
lint 1 will cherish no revenge for that. It was 
his infinnitv, and iny folly and avarice that 
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wrought my ruin. My credulity was my own 
sill, and it is just that I suffer for it. iJehold 
and judge me, now, Almighty, and offended 
Being ! that tliere is no violent design in my 
heart against him. I seek him only for the 
purpose of recovering from him that which is 
my own, for the sake of those who are dearer 
to me than I aVi to myself. Protect and aid 
and govern me, therefore, that I may be hurried 
by no circlin') stance into the violation of laws 
which I desire not to transgress.’' 

Even while I prayed, I felt a secivt 
consciousness that my motives were not so 
reasonable and general as I declared them to 
be, and conscience, or the answering insjiiration 
of Heaven, whispered to me that 1 was tempt- 
ing the danger; that I ought to wait a calmer 
hour, and appoint a less perilous inedinm of 
communication with my enemy than a personal 
interview. But I repressed the counsel and 
pressing my hat dowm on my temples, soon lost 
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the voice of the monitor in the tramp of iiiy 
horse-hoofs. 

Fathers, injured and ruined fathers, to you 
alone, among men, it belongs to judge me ! 
CJhildren, read on, and be warned, but judge 
me not until you are fathei’S, and ruined ! 1 

wish not to justify a procedure that cannot be 
justified by the truth, but wa^e not all the 
forces of your mind in simple detestation. Be 
terriiied for yourselves, aud charitable and com- 
passionate to me ! 


B 5 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 


Hh ATiis, mountains, bogs, cities, towns, vil- 
lage, lakes, rivers, castles, round towers, and 
mud cabins, now flew by me in a varietl anil 
rapidly evolving panorama. I passed thixe 
lakes in which the peasant can discern, in clear 
summer days, when the heat has loweied the 
surface of the waters, in indistinct and perplex- 
ing glimpses, the shadows of towers, palaces, 
aud gardens ; the dwelling places of those happy 
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beings v\ho enjoy the delights of an unfading 
licalth and vigour, among the ever blooming re- 
gions of the country of youth. 1 passed tiie 
wilds ot Tipperary, where the clouds descended 
almost close upon my path, and a dreary wind 
v^liislled through the fields of vaj)\)iir, ^^hiIe vast 
tracts o(‘ grey crag, and heath and brush wood, 
extended on either side. I clanged horses at 
C’lonuiel, and after a few hours’ sleep in iny 
clt)thes, continued my journey. I rotle along 
the banks of the narrow and winding Snir, 
which 1 thought as interminable as a Conne- 
mara aveniK*. 1 crossed the \u)oden bridge of 
Waterford. I trotted along the spacious quay, 

passed its nuignii'nent chapel, a vast buildiHg, 
which (as I ha\e heard of home fine j)ieces of 
architecture in London) is lost and buried 
among a conflux of miserable lanes and 
alleys. 

The sight of the words Hibernia Hotel, ' 
emblazoned on the front of a handsome house, 
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soon caught my eye, and made my heart bound 
with a fierce expectation. 1 gallopped up to 
the door, threw myself off the horse, and as- 
cended the steps. A smart waiter met me in the 
hall with a napkin in his hand, bowing and 
jetiring as if to marshal me in.” 

“Stay, friend/' said I, “is there a Mr. 
Dalton in your house ? ” 

“ A low, fat man, sir ! ” 

“jSo, a tall, thin man, red fart d,-- willi a 
wicked smile about his mouth, dressed hi a wliitc 
< oat, and russet spatterdashes.'’ 

“ No, there is no<, sir,” said tiie luuju 
“ Yes, it is false I lliere is,” was uiv k- 
joinder. 

He stared at me with a look of sudden 
anger, and then of caution and distrust. “ Tliere 
was such a person liere yesterday, sir,” he re- 
sumed, “ but he set oft’ this iiiorniug for lY- 
nierick.' 
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* ^That’s false ! again,” I said, greatly exaspe- 
rated, *^ancl if I find him here, I will fling you 
iieadlong into the street.” 

1 passed him, and hurried through the various 
apaitiiuTils like a hungry bear, wltilc the l)e\vil- 
<lt‘nu Gaiiyniede went to inform his master 
‘^tliut tliere was a cracked gentleman rampaiging 
t!ie house from top to bottom, peeing would he 
L'ct a lull thin man to murder.” 

My searcl) was vain, and I remounted and 
left the city witljout a moment s delay. 'J'he dis- 
appointment, the heavy coiisciousness that I iiad 
ut^aried myself to no purpose, made the journey 
honu waid one continued occasion of anger and 
\exation. 

Tile dusk of the following evening beheld 
me with stiirening limbs, and an aching head, 
riding slowly into the city of Limerick, where I 
accidentally met with an old actpiaintauce. 1 
jiaesed through one of the narrow streets of the 
old town, in order to find the house of a former 
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teiiaut of mine, who kept a feather and skin shop 
in that part of the city. It was on niarkel day, 
and tlie scene was equally remarkable for bustle 
and dingincss. The street, badly paved, and 
ancle deep in black mire, was covered with small 
wooden tables, extending neaily the wliole 
length, on which were ex])osed for sale, pig s' 
pettitoes, ears, knees, tongues of beef, iron and 
brass nails, huge cakes of coarse griddle bread, 
heads of cabbage, scissars and smoothing irons, 
locks, onions, sickles, ginger-breail. Saint Patnek’s 
brogues, and other articles of humble luxury as 
w^cll as use. li<r'Olhs were hung with shawls aiul 
haiidkerchi(‘fs, striped heavy woollen waistcoats, 
and beads of glass and horn. In one eoria'r, was 
an old woman herding a baski t of w ithered apples, 
!u another w^as a half starved, ragged family, en- 
deavouring to [)rocure a few pence to pay for a 
night’s lodging, by singing, in grand chorus, a sa- 
tirical effusion on the new ambition wdiich had 
possessed the cottage belles, of figuring in ^‘clrab 
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maritJes and cassiiner shawls.” The space left 
between the booths and tables was crowded with 
country people, habited in vanoiis, and some in 
grotesque, costiiinos. A woman was seen with 
her husband’s new felt hat, thnist, for the sake 
of convcniince, down upon her own cap and 
ribbons. A map who had made a similar pur- 
chase, x^ith a ludicrous economl, forbore to strip 
the article of the paper in which it was made up. 
and walked through the street, unconscious of 
his comical apj)earance, and unheeded b^ those 
around him. 

As 1 passed onward, *311 eccentric, yet 
shocking s[)ectacle, attracted my attention. Two 
hags, both of them palsied, ragged, aii<l appa- 
rently needing only a moderate br(H'ze to puff 
them into dust, were walking fog( ther near the 
channel of the street. Idiey were conversing, 
but in so low and feeble a tone, that 1 could 
«ot gather the meaning of a single word, until 
1 had drawn perfectly close to them, i tlien 
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sitting oppozite ’em, on tiie shatt of a cart, 
with your two crooked eyes, as if >ou wor 
born in the middle o’ the week, looking both 
ways for Sunday.” 

1 look,” retorted the other, aroused from 
her exhaustion by this sueeringly fanciful al- 
lusion to a certain cast in the eves, of which 
she was not innocent — I look as straight as 
you did, the day in Brian J)ohcrl\’s bairi 
when we were both winnowing his corn, an he 
bid me lay the dildoni by, an give him my 
hand, an tliat 1 need never walk u-foot again, 
but that I’d have a horse til for a lady to 
ride upon, if it was only to trot round 
the fire to look for the tongs. An you 
standen by, ready to burst, when you hard me 
refuse his offer, because I gave my hand an 
word to Dan Shanahan, long before.” 

And what did you do with Shanahan, 
when you got him V* cried the beldam who 
appeared to be lasing ground in the argument, 
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and therefore became the more exasperated. 

You never stopt at him till you made him 
a murtherer, till he riz a hand against his own 
father, an for fear that wasnY enough, yon 
took liis son an bronglit him up to the gallows, 
where }ou’Il folly him yourself before your 
doings are at an end, an there Yis for you, as 
flat as a thikei’s bib.” 

\Miile slie was making this speech, her an- 
tagonist moved closer, and laying her withered and 
trembling Imnd upon her shoulder, gave her a push, 
feeble, indeed, but yet sufliicient to overset the 
balance of tlie last speaker, and leave her sprawling 
on her back in the mire, like a captured turtle. A 
crowd of boys and uien who w here passing joined 
in on(^ shout of exulting admiration at this exploit. 
Cries of Fair play ! fair play ! ” passed round. 
The fair unfortunate was uplifted, and a 
ring made for the combatants, who, with eyes 
flashing a vain and useless fire, hands feebly 
clenched, lips panting from exhaustion, and 
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limbs every instant threatening to [jionc false 
to tlieir charge, commenced a disgusting ma- 
nual combat. ^\ge and weakiu ss, rather tlian 
any positive injury either could inilict, rendered 
the contest brief, and at the same time danger- 
ous. Before 1 could descend from my horse, and 
penetrate the crowd, a second shout announced 
the discomfiture and fall of one of tiu' parlies. 

I pressed my way through the crowd, con- 
tinuing to hold my horse by the rein. .\ 
confused murmur of a deeper and more slarlling 
nature, succeeded the bursts of brutal laughter, 
which those persons uttered, who wen pro- 
ceeding a second time to raise tlie vaiujiiislied 
fair one from her ignoble position. As I looked 
upon the poor wretch, the cause of their sud- 
den alteration of manner became appartnt. 
l^he woman was dying. Her yellow and blood 
shot eye-balls turned in their sockets with an 
expression of strong agony ; her wasted lingers 
were clenched, as if in pain, and with a short 
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groan, she expired in the arms of the populace, 
a inurtvr, in her old age, to u question of female 
\anity. 

\ acillating and variable as the inclinations 
of an infant, tlie approbation and encourage- 
Jiu nl of tlie pcoph^ uere now turned into rage 
against the perpetrator of an ^)utrage which 
tliC}, more than she, had contributed to render 
iutal. She was struck, dragged to and fro, 
ciir.seii and abused, and in spite of my efforts, 
would, I believe, have shared a worse fate than 
iiad t)cfallen her unhappy rival, if at that instant 
one of the satellites of his worshij), the Mayor, 
in ail the awful aiit:;ority of his cocked hat, 
Ijlue ci\ic li*eiv, and shining yellow velveteen 
mniei garment, hud not made his way through 
the mob, an 1 striking back with Ids slick a 
c'>untiy fellow who wai in the act of tlnottling 
the old woman, took ner into ids own custody. 

1 wdshl 1 had you at the fair of Ballin- 
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gerry/’ said the smitten man, Td put a bulge 
in your dandy Caroline for you.” 

The man in office lookt;d tturible, and 
sliook the tassel of his cocked hat at the auda- 
cious speaker. 

As he conducted his prisoner away, lier 
eye met mine, and an instant recognition was 
tlie consequence. Tlie disgraceful situation in 
wliich she w^as placed appeared for a rnonjenl 
to o[)press her with shame and a consciousness 
of the justice of iiiy former recrinunalion on 
the subject of her sou’s death. Hatred, how- 

c 

ever, speedily recovered its habitual mastery 
over the temper of this unfortunate, and she 
»aid, with a smile of bitter satisfaction, 

as the ould woman’s curse any virtue 
in it, Abel Tracy ? I’m tould you proved it, 
since 1 was talking to you last.” 

I would not answer, but I looked stead- 
fastly in her eyes, then back towards the 
corpse, and then to Heaven. She under- 
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stood tlic rebuke, and grew Mild with fear 
and anger. 

'Twas all your doing/’ said she, yours 
nn’ Dalton’s, pah ! ” She stooped down, un- 
al)I(‘ to tiiul words to express all the violence 
of her dislike, and caught up, iu her skiniiv 
fingers, u handiul of the black mire at her 
le(‘(. 1 was suflicienlly prudent to decline any 

faither allircalioii with a [)erson who was ca- 
pable of eni[)Ioying so practical a species of 
invective. I'lie inelegant missile, however, had 
« heady been liiseliarged into the air, with all 
die feeble force which the hag was capable of 
using. rinding the spot evacuated where 1 
should have been, it dispersed itsedf, and 
passing onwards, greeted, with an unwelcome 
rioleiice, no less an object than the person of 
the Right \\ Orslupful Monarch of the Corpo- 
ration himself, who, attracted by the noise and 
crowd, was at that instant picking his steps over 
the paveiiieiit with a delicate and dignified pre- 
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cision, dressed in an irreproachable suit of 
black, vviih a magniliceiil gold chain and wand 
of .state. The populace could not suppress 
a shout of laughter, at this untoward quid pro 
quo, though many were of opinion that it would 
go hard with the prisoner, in consequence. 

While I stood holding the rein of my steed, 
and preparing to mount, 1 heard a mournfid 
voice, close behind, repeat the last word of the 
murderess in an accent of deep and piercing 
anguish. Dalton ! she exclaimed, ah, 
then, may Heaven remember yon, Dalton, and 
your behaviv>ur to me, \^)len your Iasi fiiend is 
forsaking you in your day of sorrow ! 

Another vieliin ? I said, turning round 
with an emotion of horror and of pity. I per- 
eeived by llu^ light of a dim oil lamp, which 
had been just visited by the tojch of the nim- 
ble-footed distributor of light, a poor woman 
^^eated in a comer, to which the diministied 
day-light could not penetrate. Her costume, 
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a grey cloak with the hood thrown over her 
head, showed that she belonged to that de- 
graded and abandoned class of persons, who, 
in the provincial towns of Ireland, are accus- 
tomed to carry on in shame and in darkness, 
a traffick that, in London, walks as openly 
as innocence itself upon the noori^-day street. 

Do you know any thing of Mr. Dalton, 
then V’ I asked. 

The woman raised her head and discovered 
a face which was emaciated from disease and 
famine. Her features had some* traces of re- 
gularity, and even of a coarse beauty in their 
outline, but her eyes were dull and red, and her 
whole frame exhaled a strong odour of whiskey. 
Any thing of him ?” she repeated, gazing 
on me. — 1 know he promised to send one 

to me here to-night, with the price of some- 
thing that would keep the breath in my body , 
but he deceived me,” she added with a heavy 
sigh, as he often done before.” 

VOL. HI. c 
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Where did you see him ? said I, more 
anxious to obtain the information on my own ac- 
count, than on her’s. 

Convenient to the bridge of Aunacotty, 
at night-fall, yestherday evening, an' he com- 
ing in the Watherford road. I’ll tell you 

where he is now, if it be a thing you want 
to know, so as you give me one two-pence 
for a glass o’ whiskey. I’m ready to drop with 
the drooth.” 

^M^oor creature !” said I, poor lost w retch ! 
would not a litde substantial nourishment be 
more acceptable and needful to you than 

whiskey 7” 

’Tis’ut so chape,” was her reply, an 
the benefit of it is longer coming round, an 
besides I’m used to the other, now. Who’d 

gi’ me the price of a loaf when I find 

so few to lay out one tuppence itself with 

Have you no friends 
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Ask Dalton that/’ she replied with a 
painful laugh, — I had friends once, an not 
so long ago naither. I left them one morn- 
ing to go to the Races agaiir their bidding, 
an I met Dalton there, and I never seen ’em 
afther. See ’em ? Oh, what am I saying ? 
I did to be sure. JLook at tins® penny-piece. 
Who gave me that, do you think ? My brother ; 
Just while ago (an I did’nt see him for seven 
years before,) he walked up there, an 1 axed 
him a charity before I knew wlio he was. 
Little he thought who he was taUving to. Oh, 
Dalton, you have a dale to answer for ! 
Quiet an’ happy I was once f)y my brother’s 
hearth-stone. There you found me, and here 
1 am!” 

Why do you not make an effort to retiun 
to your people?” 

Ah, sir, the shame of it is too great. 
There is’nt one in our parish was ever guilty 
of the like except myself, an if I went back 

c 2 
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now I sliould have to stand in a white slieet 
oppozzite llie chapel doorc, beft)re all the girls 
that knew ii.c in former times, an woiddn’t 
spare me, may be, when my neck wouhl be 
under their feet/’ 

You have just witnessed,” said 1, a 
frightful instiyucc of the effects (d' that foolish 
vanity ; so that if you really feel your heart moved 
with so salutary an impulse, 1 caution you 
not to resist it from any selfish consideration, 
for it is a grace that should be treasured 
like gold by one in your condition. Poor 
mistaken girl ! you arc lender of your good 
name after a strange fashion ! There may be 
shame in guilt, but, believe me, tliere is nothing 
but glory, aud honour, and profit, and peace, 
in penitence.” 

^^She paused for some moments. 1 be- 
lieve it’s true for you, sir,” she rejdied, but 
supposing I wished it, how am I to make 
my way out ?” 
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1 deliberated a moment, and then suddenly 
tiiniing, hailed a countryman, who was driving 
an empty truckle (or car supported on a wooden 
axle-tree) over the rough pavement. Fie sat, 
sidewise, on the horse's criipj>er, with his legs on 
the shaft, a cord whip in one hand, and the hair 
collar (or halter) in the other. He touched liis 
hat, wlil< Ii was chalked all over with the account 
of the price, weight, beamage, &c. of the corn 
bags which he had disposed of that day at market, 
and pulled up his home-sick steed with a pro- 
longed' and forcible “ Pruh — ru — h 
Hullo, honest man 
Here, sir, by your lave 

Do you go to-night through ?” (Sw eet 

village ! I will not name your name until I caji 
interweave it with some more amiable associ- 
ation.) 

Go through it? No, I don’t. But I go to 
it, an 1 come from it, and I live in the neart 
of it, and I never will deny it ! Have you any 
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thing to say to itself or to me V’ Here lie floiii- 
islied his whip alioiit my head and broke into the 
popular 1 horus — 


Oh, 1 ncAcr will deny 
Till the day I die 

Tliut 1 was reared an Irish town boy, 
And a rovin’ sportin’ hero ' 


I have 'lothiug to say to said I; but 
here is a poor v Miian who wishes to take a seat 
in your empty car as far as that place. She will 
pay you any reasonable price for your care of 
her, and 1 am "^ure you’re an hones* man by your 
face,” 

Not a rap, now. Indeed^ she w'ou’t as 
much as one rap. But Fll take her out there for 
Jiothing, an welcome, if she’s agrcca’ le, and I’ll 
break that man’s head tha*^ says a word again her 
or any of her people while she’s under my care, 
an what more can 1 say if she was my own sis- 
ther?” 
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And Johnny Connell is tall and stbraight. 
And in his limbs he is corn pi ate, 

He’d fire a gun of any weight 
From Ciarrj ovveri to Fhomond gate. 


Stje tlitre/s the bng« between her and the bottom 
o’ the tj tickle, where she can sit as coniforlublt 
as if she was in a coach and six, without a pin 
diflerenct'/^ 

May yo\ btr blessed for this the po(n 
woman exclaimed d'ter I had placed a few ten- 
[tenuies in her Imnd, before the car drove away 
and if you want Dalton, a.s you were talking <1 

him, youdl find him his iiieht iiuiA , ' 

I had already coiijectuied this, and was not 
'lorry to hear my anticipations contirmed. Wean* 
d as 1 was, and piaiued in mind and frame, tfit‘ 
near pr()sp< of interview with iny destroy n 
was sufficient to give new tire to my purpose. I 
remounted my steed, rode rapidly through tile 
half ruined outlets of the city, and after less than 
two hours^ moderate riding, heheld the black and 
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ivy-clad ruins and lonely river of the village 
at a short distance. Overpowered by the host 
of mournful recollections that crowded on my 
mind^ as I approached this familiar scene, I 
drew up my horse for a moment on the echoing 
bridge, to contemplate its features at leisure. 

They weiift!|5evealed by a strong yet tliiu and mel- 
lowing glow of moonlight. On cither side of the 
bridge, an old and ivied structure, the river swept 
beneath a handsome w^ood. A little further 
down, a considerable number of trees, standing 
on the level bank which was overflowed by 
by the spring tide, had their trunks washed by 
the M^aveless flood, and seemed to grow out of 
the stream. Tlie faithful reflection of their 
foliage in the element, and of a few ^^reed 
girt ” islets which broke the view at a greater 
distance ; the solemn majesty of an extensive 
ruin which was contrasted, on one bank, to a 
modern edifice, and neatly disposed garden on the 
other ; the broken silver of the moonlight which 
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was scattered over the scene, and the sudden 
and forcible contrasts of light and shade, com- 
plead, on this side, a picture which had an air 
of fiilh'j elegance and s[>lendoiir. A nearly 
siniilai hindsca))e presented itself on the upper 
side of the bridge, with a ilistaJit plain (our 
ancient field of exercise) and nnT|i*^ling cattle. 
The number of agitating evaalts, which had" 
crowded the brief interval, inadie it appear 
almost as long as that between age and youth. 

Tlie numerous lights which still burned in 
tlu' windows of the village, furnished a sufficient 
intinuition tliat I had arrived in good time ft>r 
my purpose. I rode along the same street 
which I had passed in company with my now 
despised and forsaken corps of yeomanry a few 
months before. A few mitmles br-ouglit me 
to the door of Me Gawyl’s public house, where 
1 determined to make some enquiries before I 
should proceed further in my search. 

Before the door, a number of cars, on their 
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home from market, were thrown back on 
their shafts, while the horses were untackled 
and suffered to replenish their vigour by 
groping in bags tied about their heads, for a 
mouthful of corn at the bottonr. I'heir 
masters, iu tlie mean lime, as I could make 
a sharp from the sounds of mirth and 

•jollity Mhidfi proceeded from the interior, 
did not neglect themselves while they provided 
for the wants of their cattle. The sound of the 
bag-pipe, sorely maimed in its execution indeed, 
but yet sufficiently audible, caught my ear 
and awakened na startling association. A few 
quaveis and nasal squeals were sufficient 
to enublo me to recognize the favourite Alex- 
ander’s March of our discarded piper, poor 
Fogarty. 1 dismounted, with an aching heart, 
for though I never relished Phil Fogarty’s 
music very highly, the associations it brought 
to my recollection at this moment rendered 
it more deeply impressive than the sound of the 
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Ranz des Vachcs in the dreaming ear of a long 
exiled Swiss. 

Flinging the rein of niy horse over the latch 
of the door, I entered the house, and approacli- 
ed the kitchen, in which the greater portion 
of tJie coi)ij>any were assembled. The vehe- 
ment and expostulatory voice of ibe good host 
was heard, loud above the diii» domniandingr 
but yet far from maintaining, that decorous 
order which he deemed most creditable to 
his house. 

Not a drop more, now, Brian,” j 
heard him say to one country»ian, who, with 
both arms laid lovingly o\er his shoulders, 
and a most engaging smile, was using his most 
convincing rhetoric to obtain an additional 
potation from his host. Tliis, however, was 
contrary to the principle of Me Gawyl, wlu> 
used to take a pride in |fiying that although he 
had kep house in the village for as gooil aii 
better than eight years, there never was a man 
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drunk, that is to say drunk, inside his doore^ 
t’xceptiug he got the niaiub of it somewhere 
else.’' I'he person who at this moment endea- 
voured to ]»revail on him to iidVinge his settled 
} rinei])le, was in tiiat aerial state of miiid 
which Me Cjiawyl considert'd as the utino.>i 
possible limit to which sobiietv could be extend- 
•:ed. He was» still, however, ‘‘ not to say 
drunk.” 

Not a drop more, Ibiau, now, an’ don't 
ax me. You have enough uheady, an’ more 
than you want.” 

iJut, listefi here! ” lie drew Me Ciaw}l 
dose, as if w ith tlie intention of communicating 

to him some important secret ^‘whisper 

hether, 1 tell you ! 1 want to be talking to you. 
'Tis’nt tlie liquor at ail — but — but you see, 1 
have something to talk to you about. Look 
now, Thady Me Ciajj^yl, I love you ! See 
now — take it from me, I’m your friend. Where’s 
the man, gentle or simple, tliat ’ll say a word 
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against you behind your back, an’ I looking 

on ? 

I don’t doubt it, Brian — Fm sure you're 
a good friend.” 

“All, putt, what! man, yon don’t know 
half. I declaim , 'i’liade, I love you, I declare 
now I’m loud o’ you. Book, in my very heart 
vvitliiii.” As he said this, in •order to tesfcity 
the reality of liis esteem, llie wheedling Brian 
threw his arms about tln^ neck of his friend, 
and tiuir nnshavaai cheeks were joined in bro- 
therly salutation. 

Come, get the drop o’ dmnk now, and let 
us rome here near the fire and talk a while,” 
said the persevering customer. 

Now 5 Brian, I tell you, don’t speak o’ tliat 
at all, for it is a thing I can’t do, and that’s once 
for all.” 

“ Murder an’ ages ! man,” roared out Brian, 
now quite e:iasperatcd. Is it 'to beg, 

borrow, or stale it from you 1 want? Hav’nt 
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I the money here to pay for that I take, like a 
gentleman ? 

Its all one. That's the very reason ; 
you^re heart t/ now, an^ you dont care v\ lint you 
lay out, but you'd think defferent of me in the 
morning, when you'd put your hand in your 
pocket an' find your money gone, an' your 
4^;»ndlord Mr. Dan Danaher calling on you for 
your rent," ^ 

That’s my business, and not youi's." 

'Tis mine, too, Brian, for I'm your friend.” 

Will you give the whiskery ? 

Take it for nothing any olhcr time, but 
I won't rob you, now !" 

Isn't this a poor case ? I tell you, you 
shall an’ must give it, now ! " 

I tell you I won't, again." 

You won’t !" 

I w'on't." 

Is that the way of it? Very well, why! 
Look at this, now, Thade — I won’t curse ui 
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swear, but if ever I darken the thrashold o' 
your doore, again, you may call me an honest 
man ! '' 

As he said these words, he turned round 
in deep anger, struck his hat down upon his 
head, gathered his huge frieze great coat aI)oiit 
him, tucked the tail of it up under bis left arm, 
and strode out of the house witlf such an air 
oflfeuce, that a arranger might suppose the 
friendship, so warmly insisted on a few moments 
before, to be now for ever broken. But th<; 
lioiiost host, who had frequently experienced 
the brevity of those* mortal enrrTities, and knew 
that he never yet lost a friend through his care of 
their interests, contented himself with saying, 
while he smiled and tossed his head, 

VVisha, then, joy be with you, but you're 
a foolish boy, and that’s your name, this night.” 

He then proceeded to procure some degree 
of quiescence, among his guests, reminded them 
to take care of their passes, not to be caught 
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in the lurch like the yeomanry, when the 
pathrowl” wouhi be coming round. The 
pulhrovvl/^ he said, should do their duty, 
and if a man got a pass and' lost it, and was 
brought to a pass about it, he had nobody to 
blame but himself, lie concluded a most loyal 
speech with a high eulogiuni on the Police 
'‘wliich contrasted in a very singular manner with 
the language he had used m us a few months 
previous. But it was part of his character, 
ou which he piqued himself, to exercise a 
continual kind of independent and undisguised 
treason of this imture towards all parties. 

Turning round and walking to the door of 
the shop (or bar, as it is called in England), lie 
suddenly encountered me in the passage, and 
started back with as lively an expression of 
terror and astonishment as if he had bolted upon 
a ghost. 1 beckoned him aside, and laving 
my hand firmly on his arm to intimate caution, 
I asked ; — 
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Is Mr, Dalton at present in the village? 
Make no noise, but answer me (juietly/" 

Oh, murder in Irish ! Mr. Tracy, is that 
yourself in airiicst ^ Well, well ! see this / '' 

Is he in the village 

lie is — and in the house here this minute, 
above stairs in tlic parlour. That is to say, he is 
not in the house now, for he was called to Matty 
O’ Deciinum, the tithe proctor, a while ago, but 
bis things are above, an hell be back in a jifty.” 

That is the very thing. Lead me to the room 
ill which he was sitting, and for your life don^t say 
a word of my being there/’ 

lie looked at me during several moments with 
his mouth open, as if endeavouring to form a con- 
jectuie on my intentions. 

“ Tm thinking, Mr. Tracy,” he said, assuming 
an air of sudden and smiling frankness, — that 
yourself and Mr. Dalton arc but poor friends 
now, and that may be ’tis some harm you’d have 
in your mind again’ him, the Lord save us !” 
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“ Be assured it is no such thing. Let us not 
be disturbed, Me Gawyl. You will be near 
enough in the kitchen to prevent evil, if you should 
hear any thing from the room to excite a suspi- 
cion of danger/’ 

Oh, verywell^ sir, very well. Til do your 
bidding. Mary Dehahunty !” he called, in a 
rough, loud voice. 

Going,* ” said a shrill female voice from 
the kitchen. 

Presently there appeared at the kitchen dooi 
a thin-faced, unwashed girl, just waked up from a 
chimney corner slumber, with a brown stuff gown 
having the tail fastened up about the waist, bare 
feet, in the balls and ankles of whicli Nature had 
been liberal, and even lavish of material, and with 
her uncombed and straggling hair confined, with 
a careless but by no means becoming negligence, 
in a black leathern thong. 


* That is to say — coming” 
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Go up stairs aa^ show this geiitlemau into 
Ml. Dalton’s room— an" as soon as you do, go to 
bed at once, for Fll want you to be up at the first 
light in th(‘ morning, to send to Rathkeale for a 
keg o’ whiskey.” 

“ Are you sure he’ll return ?” I asked in a 
wliisper, as I followed iny drowsy conductress up 
the single flight of stairs. 

Oh, ril be bound he will,” said Me Gawyl, 
as sure as day. Friends or foes,” I heard him 
mutter to himself as I passed on — friends, or 
foes, pace or war, whatever way the battle runs, 
there’s no fear the country will lose a good mem- 
ber in either o" ye. Indeed, I wouldn’t begridge 
just such a little diflference between ye as would 
enable some honest people to come by their own 
agaim” 

I entered the room alone, and took my place 
in a dark corner where a recess had been made 
in the wall for a cupboard which was not yet com- 
pleted. A large coat of Me Gawyl’s hung from 
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a rack above, so as to conceal my person as per- 
fectly from the view of any one sitting at the table 
as if 1 occupied a place in another room. At the 
same time, not a sound or movement could es- 
cape my own observation in tins. 

Here, while I stood awaiting in silence and in 
the agony of a deep suspense the arrival of my de- 
stroy er, and the departure of all whose presence 
might inleifere with my design, a scene of atro- 
city was laid open to my view, in com[)aiison 
with which all that I either had learned or sus- 
pected of Dalton’s magisterial profligacy was 
venial, and wordiy ratlier of pity than reproof. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


'J Hr: apartment was the same in wliicli our 
lu*r(»ic corps of yeomanry had consumed so 
mcirv an evening on the night of the review. 

j)rint of Moses in tlie bulrushes still 
liimg above the wooden chimney piece, and 
a tattered, leather bottomed chair was thrown 
away at the end of the table where I sup- 
posed that bad man had been sitting. A 
pair of candles burned on the table ; the 
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snuffs, for want of trimming, gathering to a 
pall above the flame, and throwing a flikering 
gloom through the apartment. On the table 
were laid a valise, some loose papers and a 
pair of pistols. Tliese last 1 took the pre- 
caution to remove, and liad scarcely done so 
Mihen I heard the voice of their owner at 
the foot of the stairs. Tlie sound of mirth 
and music were hushed at his entrance, as 
the tumult of a village school is suddenly 
sunk on the approach of the stern- browed- 
holder of the rod. 

Those only who have been basely ruined, 
and whom the demon of revenge has tempted 
with an opportunity, can imagine what I felt 
at this moment. The revulsion of strong 
anger, which passed through my mind and frame, 
and whicli in an instant eflected a complete 
alteration in my wishes and intentions, com- 
pletely proved the rashness of entrusting my 
unregulated passions with so perilous an occasion. 
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Hound of destruction!” I said, in a 
thick and half - suppressed whisper. ^^1 have 
kennelled you at last ! Let it be said that my 
veins were filled with the blood of a coward ; 
that I had more sense of wrong than you of 
honesty ; tliat 1 was a tame and cringing 
duj>e, as void of feeling as of principle, ji 
])roper butt for schooling the wit of a knave, 
if you escape me this night, without learning 
the full measure of your injustice and making 
me llie rej)ajntion I shall require !” 

1 was inUiTupted by the entrance of two 
persons. One was Dalton, dressed as I had 
first met him, in a white coat with spatter- 
dashes covcjcd w ith mud, and an open book and 
pencil in his hand. That settled, blasting 
smile which I had before remarked as a 
distinguishing characteristic of his counten- 
ance, was still shedding a bale-fire light over 
his features. 

Come in, come in, and shut the door,” 
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he said, addressing a tall man in a frieze 

riding coat and standing collar. He then threw 
himself into the chair, and glanced his eye 

over his note book, while his companion took 
his place modestly at the end of the table, 

where he stood, with his hat in his hand, 

awaiting the pleasure of his patron. 

Five and ninepcnce a week they have 
allowed }Oh, Mihil,” said the hUtei commencing 
fiom the day of the information against the 
Heimessys.” 

Five an’ nine-pence, sir? Why then it’s 
little enough, is’nl it, Mr. Dalton ?” 

It all depends upon your own diligence, 
Mihil. Stir yourself and look about you, 
and you may double it, may-be, before long. 
Are you sure none of the lads below stairs 
recognized yon ?” 

Oh, not one of ’em, sir. I kep the 
collar up about my ears, so that they could’nt 
tell, from Adam, who is it was there.” 
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So much tlie better, for there should 
not be the slightest appearance of any un- 
derstanding between you ancf our people, or 
the whole scheme would be destroyed at once. 
\^ ell, did ye swear many these two last 
w\ eks V' 

A power. The wdiole country is running 
into it with their mouths open, like ducks to 
a grain of oats.’’ 

Th(‘ Magistrate listened like a sportsman 
receiving a description of a good cover ^ while 
he touclu'd his lip with the tip o^f his Bramah 
pencil and prepared to write. 

Well, come, give me the names of your 
recruits.” 

I heard one of ’em spake of a place 
where they had as good as fifteen stand of arms 
together one night last week.” 

Who was that ?” 

^\ny thing for the liquor ! That’s the 
way with the Gutyragget boys. Distress and 
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hardship and the want of meat and drink 
drives a deal of ’em into the business. But 
the whiskey flnisires the job for ’em, when once 
they're in. The whiskey destroys more souls 
in Ireland than either rope or gun,” 

Come, you scoundrel,” said Dalton, ‘Mo 
YOU think I am to sit here listening to yon 
moralizing on the slate of the country t 
\\ hat wefe the names of the men who took 
the croppie oaths, I ask you again ? ” 

“ 1 ax your worship’s pardon if J done 
any-tliing coi'trarv, but 1 was only saying that 
if it was a thing a man had a trifle to 
throw away on ’em by way of a treat, as 
it were, what a sight lie could get out of 
them ! ” 

“ I understand. You want money from 
me before }ou will condescend to reveal. Tor 
a ruffian who knows that liis life depends 
upon the breath of my lips, you are a‘ daring 
feihiw* But I like your audacity. It gives 
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me some promise that you will not fiinck 
wlteii your fear clashes with your interest on 
some future possible occasion. There is a 
sovereign for you.” 

Long may \our honour live ! I’d sooner 
take a sovereign o’ your money any day than 
live pound of another man’s,’' 

That’s a confounded falsehood, and you 
know it is, you rascal. But let me hear your 
names.” 

The spy accordingly furnished, with much 
precision, a list of names and* residence?^ 
which were copied with various accompany- 
ing circumstances of iiidentification, by the 
Chief Magistrate. 

Shanahan!” he suddenly exclaimed, start- 
ing with a look of strong interest, as he repeated 
one of the names — ^‘Was he sworn? Did he 
join ye ?” 

A ! fast bound as a spancelled goat. Oh, 
that’s a wild, tearing boy, that won’t be 
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without getting himself a lodging free of ex- 
pense.’’ 

I am glad of it — I’ll plague the dog! — 
Shanahan — Mortv Shanahan of Abel Tracy’s 
farm you mean, don’t you ?” 

No, I don’t, but Tom Shanahan of Rath- 
"'^Danahcr in vhe mountains, above.” 

^^Psha!” Dalton exclaimed, flinging down 
his book in disappointment, ^^you are a block- 
head, You knew I only cared about one Sha- 
nahan.” 

Oh, then, I’m afeerd it is in vain for us to 
hope to make any thing of him. — He is too regu- 
lar, too watchful. Unless it were a thing one 
could carry a point, by dropping an old pistol or 
a thing o’ the kind behind his dooix .” 

Dalton here fixed upon the speaker one of 
those piercing looks by which he w as frequently 
apt to betray himself, and to put others out of 
countenance. Apparently, however, he lound the 
leathern physiognomy of the informer to be com- 
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posed of no penetrable stuff, for he returned to 
the contemplation of his pocket book without 
making any reply. 

And this is all ?” he said, after the spy had 
concluded his information. — Did you hear no- 
thing since about that strange tall yellow man 
I listened here with a strong interest. 

He’s rather out o’ my line,” smd the ruffian, 
being a gentleman, and never mixing with any 
o’ the lower order. No one could tel! ine any 
thing about him ; nor was there one in the place 
that knew any more of him tijan I did myself/’ 

’Tis very strange. A person 5f his singular 
appearance coming suddenly into tlie country, at 
so suspicious a conjuncture, without a singly? re- 
spectable acquahitaiice, and without, as you say, 
any apparent want of money.” 

‘^Waiit? He row Is upon it. He’s as off 
hand with a guinea or a pound note as another 
would he witli a sixpence.” 
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Does he exercise any remarkable liberality 
amongst the people 

He laves his token al'llicr him, wherever he 
goes, and them that meet are sorry to part him. 
He does’nt to say fling his money a'^ay, as a 
gentleman should, but he gives it in plenty, and 
where he sees ’tis w anting/’ 

Dailou here w rote for a moment in his note- 
book, while this disinterested observer of hnmiin 
character followed up his eommiinicaiions. 

The neare'^t guess I could make at the 
business was fliis. Von know Purtill of tlie‘ 
mountains, behind V* 

Well ? I tlo — He owes me money.’' 

'^riiat Purlin, I’m lould, had a brotlicr 
here in tln^ country before he went abroad ; an 
having a difference with him about some 
part o' th(^ farm, I bear the brother went off 
greatly vexed, to the paythriots in South America, 
where they said after that he made a pc wer o' 
money. Well, sir, you see, I’m thinking 'ti* 
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like enough this tall yellow man is neither more 
nor ](\ss than PurtilTs brother come home again ; 
and having the spleen in still again this inan^ he 
does'nt like to show himself at the house, but 
preiVrs going roving about the country, to see‘ 
what changes would be in the place since he 
left it/’ 

^ Our conjecture is a bold one, and shows 
genius,” said Dalton, after musing for a moment. 

I was tempted, for my own part, to accord it 
the additional praise of strong probability, as I 
duubakl not the subject of their conversation was 
the same individiuil whom 1 liad seen in the 
Abbey, and in tiie hack, iicai Shanahairs cottage, 
and the feeling of recognition, which tlien startled 
me, might be accounted for by some family resem- 
blance to my brotlier yeoman. 

Besides, he goes to mass,” continued the 

spy. 

‘'Indeed?” 

“ Regular. Although the priest itself, nor 
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any body else in the parish, canH tell you his 
name.’' 

If your conjecture should be correct/' said 
Dalton, that goose Abel Tracy will be worth 
a second plucking before long. I can foresee 
the whole train of events which the acquisition of 
this unexpected acquaintance must occasion. 11 is 
wealth will be shared with his brotlier, and tin' 
brother will propose for, and be accepted by, 
Ellen Tracy, or rather by lier mercenary father. 
I should be glad of it, for now that 1 have done 
with that gull and day-dreamer, the father of the 
girl, some piece of good fortune would be ne* 
cessary to prevent his becoming troublesome. 
Hark ! Did you not bear a noise 

There’s a great draught in the chimney to- 
night, sir. May be that’s it,” 

No, I believe it came from those fellows 
below stairs. How dim these candles burn ! 1 

suppose I might lookdn vain for such a luxury 
as a pair of snuffers in Me Gawyl’s house. Come, 
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use the tips of your horny fingers, and take off 
that thief in the wick. Set a thief to catch a 
thief, you know, is an old proverb.^’ 

But 1 was saying, sir,^’ said the spy, after 
a sycopliantic laugh, while he snuffed the candle, 
as he was directed, with his finger and thumb, 
threw the burning particle on the floor, and 
rubbed it out with his huge brggue — If tj^e 
foreign gentleman have a spleen in again his 
brother, how is it possible that he should ever 
be the better by him "f’ 

Dalton smiled for some moments on the 
speaker, considering, with that ^ curiosity and 
interest wliich his natural talent imtde him ca- 
pable of feeling, the causes which made forgive- 
ness a virtue so incomprehensible to this ruffian. 

You know not, fool that you are,"' he 
# 

said, accustomed to seize with an appetite, as 
rapacious as hunger itself, on all possible oppor- 
tunities of satiating your evil feelings — educated 

I 

from your infancy in the belief that revenge and 
D 5 
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outrage are as honourable as they are delicious — 
and beholding all persons of your own class im- 
pressed with tlie same conviction — you know not 
lliat there are spirits in (he higher }>laccs of the 
woild, to v\honj the forgiv<*ness of injury, and 
the conquest of their own sellish and violent 
passions, atfoids a ideasurc more exquisite and 
TtiKjYii delicate ‘Iran any which you can find in tlie 
indulgence of your coarse and buital antipa- 
thies. A spirit of this order would no sooner 
forego the heavenly, sweet, and heroic glory of a 
religious forgiveness for the fleslily satisfaction of 
a common re.enge, than a glutton would lay 
aside a turtle of Blanco, and gorge himself 
with the rarrion-garbage of a vulture. But I 
Maste my words on air. You do not un- 
derstand me, nor am I anxious that you 
should/^ 

VVisha, then, you tell no lie in that, sir, 
any way,’^ said the spy, w'ho was listening to 
this speculation of his patron’s with open mouth 
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and eyes, except a man was made of English 
he could n’t well understand that. But if it be 
charging revenge again me your honour is, 1 
lja\c nothiiig to say to it. Il a man lets me 
alojK*, I let him alone ; but if it be a thing 
he’ll be conthrairy to me, take it from me I’ll 
be conlhraiiy to him in my turn, if 1 can.” 

That is the spirit 1 woukt have you pre- 
serve,” said Dalton. ‘‘ Begone, and act upon 
it. ^\)Li have done this week’s business indif- 
ferently well, improve upon it, and you will 
improve your pwti fortunes in proportion. 
Wheedle, iilariief/, coax, gull, .protest, swear, 
leave no means untried — let no opportunitv 
escape — keep your eyes open — your ears cocked 
— justify the character I have given of you, and 
prove that you are active, loyal, and intel- 
ligent.” 

The informer made a sliort, but deep, 
bow, to every component part of the above 
sentence, and left the room with many pw>- 
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testations of diligence and devotion ; while 
Dalton cautioned him to elevate the collar of 
his riding coat as he descended, so as that 
he should not be recognized by Me Gawyl's 
guests. The length of this knave’s interview' 
made me fear that Dalton’s levee might be 
prolonged to an inconvenient hour. My long 
ride, and the "almost entire abstinence of two 
days from either food or slumber made this 
reflection an unw(*lcome one, and the more 
especially so as my standing position had 
begun to weary me. I would have, waited 
however until* my limbs had stiffened into 
marble, and Me Gawyl’s niche had been graced 
with a statue, rather than forego the oppor- 
tunity for which I thirsted. Besides, T felt 
my interest divided and yet deeper\ed by 
my accidental initiation into the mysteries of 
the atrocious policy of this person. 

He resumed his writing, and was so com- 
pletely absorbed in the occupation that he did 
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not perceive for several minutes that a second 
courtier had entered the room and was 
awaiting his leisure. This person was of an 
appearance and manner very dissimilar to the 
former, lie was of a low and stunted figure, 
with a cocked nose, eyes set far apart in his 
head, a greasy white frock coat with huge bone 
buttons, black leggings on • his feet, and a 
chequered straw hat, in his hand. There was 
in his look and manner a certain degree of 
cringing meanness and servility that was very 
hurtful to the pride of the spectator. I re- 
cognized liiin as the same scoundrel whom 1 
had bribed with a ftwv pence to burn his sum- 
mons some months before at Cushlane-Beg. 
He bad become notorious shortly after in the 
country as a common informer, but of a 
flight somewhat lower tlian the person wIk> 
had just preceded him, and who, indeed, was 
a ^ genius in his line, distinguished alike by 
craft and diligence. He earned a moderate 
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livelihood by his exertions to preserve his 
Majesty’s game laws from violation, vvhieh he 
did by a peculiaily it?genions exj>cdieiit, l'hi« 
was no Ollier than swearing informations against 
all persons who (X)Lild afford, but yet forbore 
from economy or any oilier motive, to take 
out a game license. By convicting all, the 
innocent as welb as the guilty, this prudent 
person not only put a handsome sum (his 
share of the divided fines) into his own pocket, 
but effected a great general gootl. — He en- 
creased the [mblic revenue, supported a 
thriving family, and convinced the iniddlcmcii 
of the country that it was altogether useless 
to deprive themselves of so wholesome an 
amusement, since their self-denial was likely to 
be even more expensive than their self-indul- 
gence. Prudence indeed appeared to be his 
great cliaracterestic, and if it prevented his 
ever achieving any bold or audacious piece 
of knavery, it at least kept his feet in a 
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«afe path. He took care to provide against 
any chance of countcr'tcstiniony by laying the 
information so long after the alleged j}eriod 
of the oifeijce that none could be procured. 
iJis talents, luunble as diey were, reconuneuded 
him to the notice of Dalton, who kept a 
kind of ninseiy of scoundrels, and put them 
to use according as they became necessary to 
his purposes ; j)ui poses which rc(juired the 
agency of knaves in all the giadalions of 
depravity. 

Well, who are you V'' said Dalton, sud- 
denly raising his head ami staring the new 
coiner in llie face. 

’Tis I, sir, Mancy Ivenuedy, plase your 
honour, the mail retilied, ducking his head 
two or three limes, and grinning in mingled 
feai' and courtesy. 

Oh, Maney, my little teriier,(^i8 that 
you ? Well, did you lake my message to O 
Decimum, tiie tythe proctor?"^ 
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1 did, sir, plase your honour,’’ with another 
duck of the head, an’ tis the answer he made 
me to come w ith me himself, an’ he’s below in 
the parlour, waiten to spake to your honour, sir, 
1 was afeerd to say a vvortl to him about the 
bizness when I heerd he was coming to your 
honour, in dread I might spoil the bizness.” 

You are a cautious, fine fellow. You 
are always ^ afeerd,’ and, ‘ in dread,’ but 
your fear is a brilliant fear, and your dread is the 
dread of a man of intellect. Did your prudent 
fear enable you to do any thing with respect 
to my process against Mr. Paul Purtill ? ” 

The little terrier” of the Magistrate’s 
human pack twisted his wiry countenance into 
an expression of excelling shrewdness at this 
question, shrugged his shoulders, and shook his 
head with much archness. 

^^Your honour never gav me a more con- 
trairy job than that yet. I was afperd 1 never 
could do it, for Mr. Purtill is a wild jettleman 
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that doesn’t much care vVhai he does, an’ he has 
a strungr back in the bovs of his neij^hboiirhood, 
who won’t see any branch o’ the family insulted.^ 
Well, I was very uiiaivsy in myself, for 1 remem- 
bered well that Tim Heady, a man that would 
make four of myself, tried to sarve a process on 
the same gentleman, and was fairly murthered 
three times running (heaven save the mark) 
upon his lawn out before the hall doore, an’ 
sure, sa}s I to myself, if he was’nt able for ’em, 
what could Ido? lord sa ’ me, says 1. Well, 
what did I do? Easy now a minute, an’ I’ll tell 
your honour the whole story. I got up in the 
morning, to-day morning, an’ I said to myself, 
an’ 1 draw in’ on my stocking i, ^ TS\)w,’ says I, 
^Kennedy, mind yourself. You know,’ says 
I, ‘ that Mr. Purtill is no child’s play to have 
to do w'itli, an’ if you don't take care o’ yourself, 
Fm afeerd — I’m afeerd’ says I, ^something 
that’s not good will happen you. You know,' 

•Applied to for payment of a debt. 
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says I, ^lie s up to all iho law in Europe, zu' 
teeps no man servant, only one ohl woman an’ 
a Newfoundlau’ dog, an’ lives by liimself in a 
small cottage in the niountaius, were he’s ever 
ail’ always on his guard again all manner o’ writs, 
an’ siuninonses, an’ jnocesses, an’ law papers of 
every natuie. So take care o’ yoiirseli*, 1 advise 
you,’ says 1, ‘an’ look about }ou, or you 
may have a quate story to tell before night,’ 
, says I. \V(‘ll what did I do ? I got an old 
bag, an’ lovvled a couple o’ sugaus about 
my ankles, an’ put an old tattered coat be- 
longing to a bncaiigh [lame beggar ] in the neigh- 
bourhood upon my back, an’ 1 stuck a sliort 
})ipe ill the side o’ my mouth, and thrun (threw) 
the bag, with a few [iraties in the bottom of it, 
up over my shoulder, an’ off I set to the moun- 
tains, taking a blackthorn stick in my hand, in 
dread the Newfoundlan’ dog would be conthrairy 
with me. So when I came a near the place, in 
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dn^ad they’d suspect soiHethiiijj^’ wroiif^ if i went 
stliraight to the house, J called at a few o’ the 
Jieighhour’s cabins, axing a charity ( I have a 
good face for it, they tell me, sir),” liere he 
made another grin — an’ d'Uie my business so 
M'cli that it was’nt long til! 1 had the bag 
a’ most fidl. Vv ell, in dread it would 1)0 late with 
me, 1 took a short cut across the liehl%, aid 
waited a wliile behind the haggart till 1 seen the 
ould woman going down the lawn for a can o’ 
spring water, an’ (in; dog afllier her. I got np : 
an’, afeerd iliaV JVlr. Pm til!, if he saw a pap(T' in 
my luiuJ, would slap the <loore in my face before 
the process could he duly sarved, I row led an’ 
tw’isted il up tight, an’ putt it in my pocket, an’ 
came and knocked at the hull-doore. lliere 
being iio one in the house, Mr. Purtill himself 
kem (came) an’ opened it. * \\'ell, what do you 
want? there’s nothing here for you,’ says he. 

Eyah tlien, wisha, nothen in the wide world, 
sir/ says I, ^ only I thought may be the ould 
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woman would be within, that she’d putt this 
bit of a match in the ashes fur me, till I ’d light 
my pipe again the road/ ^ Oh, if that’s all,’ 
says he, * I’ll do it myself my poor man, an 
welcome,’ says he. So he tuk the ])aper t.o 
light it. * Wisha, then, the heavens bless your 
honour,’ says 1, ' an’ mind, Mj*. Purtill, yon have 
it, liow.’ ^ Wliat liave 1 says he, ^ Mr. 
Dalton’s process,’ says I ; j an he expects 
you’ll answer it a’ Monday.’ W ell, I nevci 
seen a man in such a born rage. He liullooed 
the dog an’ the people afther me, but there was 
nobody in hearing ; and' I tlinin my fine bag 
o’ praties, more was the pity, upoJi the gravel 
(afeeid they’d be too heavy foy me), and I 
cut, and .1 run, an’ I pelted away over the rocks 
an’ stones, hedges and ditches, driving an’ 
pushing for the bare Jife, until I came to the 
head o’ the sthreet above, where I was tould your 
honour was slopping at Me Gawyl’s, here.” 

You have done your part like a second 
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Ulysses/^ said the delighted Dalton; — your 
caution hecomes not only politic, but inventive. 
As Pyrrhus said of the Ponians, I may say of my 
adherents, that with such a pack I would under- 
take to hunt down the whole world, not to speak 
of a puny district like Munster.’^ 

Jf t’s talking o’ my being a Homan, ^ 

• • 

your honour, is,” said Kennedy, who understood 
only one word in the above speech, I did’nt 
go to !^]ass these six years, nor to a priest to 
my juty since I w-as the heighth of that.’” 

Don’t take the trouble to vindicate your 
character, niy good Maney,” said the Chief 
Magistrate, half smiling. — I did not mean to 
cast any aspersion upon it. My trusty Cineas, 
1 have another occasion to exercise your craft 
and industry. You must serve a writ on this 
Purtill, next week, and bring him into the goal 
of Limerick.” 

Body an bones, sir?” 


* Roman Cfttbolic. 
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liod}' aiul IxBies, as you say/' 

Pin afetTil — I’m afierd tluil will be a very 
cross hiznes.s, sir. Pul 111 try it, Til watch luy 
opportunity/' 

Do so — luitl liark you! As you go down 
stairs, you may tell the Police they need not 
wait, I will ride home alone to night. Here's 
something for your trouble.” 

Long may your honour live ! ” 

• Send O'Deciimnn up to me, and go at 
once. Stay!” 

The terrier” stopped suddeidy at the 
door, between wdiich and the table, during the 
last few' minutes, he had been starting back- 
W'ard and forward, like a frightened hare, in his 
excessive anxiety to obey his patron with 
promptitude. 

1\dl me, Maney,’^ said the latter, in a 
low, whispering voice — did you take the 
money to that poor girl, as I bade you ? ” 

1 went there, plase your honour.” 
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That’s right. I thought I had placed 
the poor creature out of the reach of want — but 
her misery was shocking.” — 

I went there, sir, as I was saying, but 1 
could’nt gi\e her the monoA, for J found her 
talking to a strange gentleman, Mr. Abel Tracy, 
of Cnslilane-beg, that was.” 

Abel I’racy ! ” 

Abel Trac}, sir.” 

Imp ;ssible, tool ! He does not even 
know that Shanahan luul a sister.” 

‘‘ Far be iC* from me to contradict your 
honour, lint I’m sure he could'nl but know it thc^ 
time I saw hun standing near Oaul’s-bridge, in 
Limerick, talking to that woman — when he tuk 
a place in a car for her, an sent her home to her 
own people.” 

“ This is strange ! this is quite unexpected ! 
Abel Tracy out, and well ! I know the man, 
he has heard something. "J"his is very annoying. 
Go along, Maney, and remember what 1 have 
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told you — I'his is altogether sudden and lin- 
looked for — Go — and hark you! — You may 
desire the Police to remain. I have altered my 
intention of riding home unattended.” 

Kennedy left the room, and Dalton, unable to 
return vvitli so easy a mind, as heretofore, to his 
book of memoranda, remained gazing with some 
perplexity of countenance, on the blazing turf 
fire, until his next courtier, O'Decinium, made 
his appearance. I groaned in heart when I saw 
him enter, and endeavoured to summon patience 
to support this ne\^ interruption. 

This person seenied to be of a rank, and 
appearance, rather superior to the other two. 
lie was of a stout figure — which was wrapped 
up in a large dark coloured great coat, buttoned 
tight up to the chin, and wore a smooth yellow 
wig, under which a few locks of black hair were 
still apparent. His face, wdiich was red and well 
nourished, had a slight shade of clerical gloom 
and trimness, the effect, perhaps, of his constant 
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intercourse with, and imitation of, the tythe 
proj)rietors, under whom he acted. Obeying a 
slight action of Dalton's, he seated himself on 
a corner of a chair at about two feet distant 
from the table, smoothed the front of his wig 
over his brow, and waited for the Chief Magis- 
trate to open the conversation. 

Well, 'jO^Decimuin, what about my 
tythes ? " 

Oh, bother to ’em ; for tythes, I do’ni 
know what to do with ’em ; I valued ’em ; 1 
could do no more. There’s the returns.’' 

He took from his breast a bundle of papers 
tied with red tape, and laid them on the ta1>le, 
after which, he hung Ins hat on his knee, and 
continued : 

There's one Connolly, a strong*^ farmed 
a very strong, snug man, has fifty acres there, 
an’ he objected to the valuation, as all of ’em 

Comfortable, easy in his circumstances. 

VOL. III. E 
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did, all of ’em high an’ low protested again’ 
tile valuation, but he tuk it up in airnest an’ 
vowed an’ swore he never would pay a fraction 
of my valuation, llih ! indeed ! ‘Mr. Dalton,’ 
says he ^ is lay impropriator, an’ has a right to the 
tythes, no doubt, but you’re a rogue an’ a pub- 
lican,’ says he, (hih ! indeed !) an’ I’ll not 
submit to be tyrannized over. 1 ins is the way 
ril prove it,’ says he, ‘ I’ll ])ay in kind. There’s 
my corn, an’ my liay, an’ my potatoes, an’ all 
upon the ground. I’ll lave the tythes of all 
upon the land, an’ let Mr. Dalton draw ’em, 
himself, or let ’em rot where they are. An’ as 
for you, you imposing scoundrel,’ says he, ‘ for 
one brass farthing I’d kick you out upon the 
high road.’ llih! indeed! I v^isht I had 
evidence, when he called me an imposing 
scoundrel. I’d laru him another story.” 

‘‘ Connolly ? Well, we can’t help that. 
The fellow knows he has the law on his side, 
and I may find an opportunity to make that 
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matter even with him. But, 1 am sure, you, a 
respectable man of your kind, have no right to 
sit down quietly under the imputation of being 
a rogue and a scoundrel.’’ 

^^ High! indeed,” 

Very well. I see you have the proper 
feeling- of resentful indignation, and 1 will 
show you how' it is to be indulged. They*all 
cry out agains^^ your valuation of their property, 
and say that it is exorbitant. They would thus 
insult you and wrong me at the same time. 
But I have got the power now to do us both 
justice, and it shall be done. I •cannot afford 
to be merciful. I have too much occasion for 
money. Would you suppose it ? I w as master 
of two thousand pounds within the last week, 
and I have not now fifty sovereigns in the 
world.” 

My heart sunk with a heavy and horrid 
feeling of despair, as I heard those vrords. 
But I was determined not to believe them. 
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1 would not believe it possible that my exertions 
to save myself from shame, to rescue my 
plundered child from misery, and the agony 
of a disa})[)ointed hope, should be in vain, 
and that 1 should yet be compelled to^hrer 
this utteimost ruin, which I had fled so fast 
and far to avoid. I kScI my teeth liard, and 
longed eagerly and wickedly fu| the departure 
of the stranger. ^ 

“But this is what I v\ould propose,’', con- 
tinued Dalton, who was not economical of his 
confldeuce to those creatures whom he had in 
his power, and whose characters, inoi cover, 
were of that peculiar notoriety which would 
render their treachery a matter of trivial conse- 
quence. “ Listen to these people,” he said, 
“ seem to be touched by their remonstrances. 
Drop a few hints of your obligations, and 
the impossibility of your showing more lenity 
while you are left uniiitimidaled. Do you 
understand ? 
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O^Decimum, M’ho was a good slow hound, 
sure and untiring, but by no means one of the 
most sagacious and quick-scented animals of the 
Chief Magistrate’s pack, gaped a silent, but 
most expressive, negative. 

Are we to saze in the mean while, on 
tlie lands o’'^'”]hi!lyneagh, for their lythes ? 

Undoubtedly.” 

‘‘They ha\\e’nt a ha’p’ny, now, except Me 
% 

sould the beds under ’em.” 

“ Sell the beds, then, by all means. 1 tell 
>ou I .cannot afford to be merciful. I did’nt 
pay parson Dowdy to liavc the pleasure of 
making these fellows a free gift. Go, now, 
0‘Decimiim, and remember what I have told 
you. I must have money wherever or how 
ever it is to be procured. I want to send my 
boy, Henry Dalton, to England, to leave him 
at a fashionable seminary, and I am resolved 
that his young and sensitive mind, (for it 
more sensitive, more delicate than the shyness 
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of a virgin,) I am resolved that it shall undergo 
none of those mortifying slights from the 
inability to maintain the station to which I lift 
him, which are so blasting to the early dignity 
of the human character. But good niglit to 
you, I have something more to do befor*^ i 
sleep.” 

I wish you a good night^s rest, sir,” re- 
turned the slow hound, as he left the kennel, 
will take care of every thing.* An imposing 
scoundrel ! Kick me out on the high road,” I 
heard him continue to mutter as he descended. 

i ' 

hill, indeed ! ” 



He departed, and others succeeded him* Jt 
would be a wearying task to present a faitlifiil 
detail of the various characters, the petty schemes 
of violence and injustice which filled up the Ma« 
gistrate’s time for the next hour. Let me say, in 
few words, that the time, long as it appeared, 
rolled away at length and I was left alone with 
my enemy. 

Me Gawyl ! ’’ I heard him call from the 
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door, as he followed the last hound of his exten- 
sive and well selected pack to the head of the 
stairs. 

Meaning me ? ” cried the host from be- 
neath. 

Yes, you, you Papist. Is there any one 
else w aiting to see me ? ’’ 

Nobody else, plase your honour. Unless 
you’d have myself go up an’ look^ at you for a 
while.” 

Let me not be disturbed, then,” said 
Dalton, unless I call. I have some busi- 
ness to do, ahd hark you ! Tell that piper, 
who has been squealing like a choked cat this 
hour past, that I’ll put a slit in his bag if he is 
not quiet.” 

He closed the door, locked it, and walked to 
the table. 

Exhausted in all my frame by the long 
continuance of my voluntary durance, I had 
almost begun to fear that my patience or 
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ray opportunity would fail me. When Dal- 
ton turned the key in the lock, tlie blood 
gatliered on my heart and caused it to bound 
within my breast with a violence propor- 
tioned to the agony of the suspense which I 
had undergone. I waited to see him slowly 
and considerately resume his chair before the 
flickering turf fire, place th# key on * the 
chimney piece, and recommence the perusal 
of his note-book, before I ventured to make 
a single movement. He, who has seen a 
great river dammed in its course, and forced 
to accumulate its waters in *one reservoir, 
and who has beheld that obstruction sud- 
denly removed, and the bulky stream possess- 
ing itself with a treble violence of its an- 
cient channels, may imagine what the con- 
dition of my feelings was at this conjunc- 
ture. 

f paused however for some moments in 
order to collect the subject of my proposed 
E 5 
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remanslrance^ before I made my preseiiee 
known. I had need of little reflection for 
the purpose. My wrongs came flitting by 
me in swift and stimulating succession. My 
former peace and happiness, my long anxie- 
ties, my ruined reputation with my old ad- 
herents — my blighted ambition — my dowerless 
child — -my alienated home — my murde ed wife 
— my own ready confidence — the hollow and 
wanton treachery of my betrayer — all rushed 
hurriedly and yet distinctly upon my mind. 
The enemy of souls omitted no circumstance 
of the exciting catalogue, no whispered re- 
collection that could make mischief certain. 
A single steady glance at the past and pre- 
sent was sufficient to send me 

— mounted 

Upon my injuries 

against my unconscious and unsuspecting 


rinner. 
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He has a child,'' I said, within my- 
self, and they say that even the most re- 
lentless and selfish natures are capable of a 
generous emotion when they are assailed on 
the ground of sympathy. If he should be 
irnjienetrabiC to that, however, I will take 
anotliei^ tone, and wring from his terror the 
justice ^W'liich his humanity may refuse to 
render/' 

I looked \ upon him, as these reflections* 
passed through my mind. it seemed as if 
some deep and absorbing train of meditation 
were passing through his own mind at the 
same instant. He laid his book aside, and 

remained gazing fixedly on the burning fire. 
Soliloquies are seldom uttered in real life, 
but I could almost read the changes of his 
thought upon his countenance strongly illu- 
mined as it was by the great light. At first, 
he seemed to meditate some plan of ven- 
geance, for 1 saw his lips contract and settle 
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into that taunting smile which was seldom 
absent from his features. Then it appeared 
as if a startling doubt arose, and a* sudden 
perspiration covered his forehead. Uncon- 
scious, now, of an observer, it astonished me 
to see how lucid and easily penetrable was 
that countenance which when shadowed by 
the veil of hypocrisy was as illegible as the 
front of Mokanna. His brows were ga- 
thered wdth an expression of pain and anx- 
iety, he waved his hand impatiently, and 
strove to dispel the thought by an excla- 
mation of peevish contempt ; but it seemed 
to fasten upon his spirit in his des[>ite. The 
knave rendered glory to virtue in his hour of 
reflection and privacy. I saw that peace was 
a blessing that never lighted on his eye-lids. 

He was endeavouring to compose his mind to 
a short slumber in the great chair which he occu- 
pied, but I interrupted the intention. 
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S PUT my shouh fioni off niy feet (oh, not that 
it was holy grouiid !), and approaching the table 
with a soft and noiseless footstep, remained close 
to the side of the magistrate, contemplating 
him in his fancied security, with that fulness of 
satisfaction, wliicli makes us pause oii the verge 
of fruition, in order to prolong the enjoyment 
of an assured expectance. Turning round in 
his chair and lifting, with an effort, hi? heavy 
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eyelids, he suddenly encountered my figure, half 
concealed by the liglit of the candle which 
burned between us. At first it seemed as if he 
thought the appearance was a cheat of his half 
dreaming imagination, for his eyes became di- 
lated and fined in a stare of mingled wonder 
and inquiry. He held the candle high ^above 
his head, and becoming convinced of the reality 
of his vision, remained gazing on me in an atti- 
tude of sudden terror, which his, i>resencc of 
mind could not enable him to disguise, 

Dalton,” said I, I congratulate you on 
}Our advancement.” 

‘^Abel Tracy!” 

Yes, Abel Tracy. Your occupations 
did not allow you to visit your old friend since 
your good fortune, so he has come to visit 
you.” 

He cast an apprehensive and eager glance 
toward the table while I spoke, and started in 
renewed fear. 
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They are safe,” I said, smiling on him, 

'^1 have taken the precaution to remove them. 

I feared, Dalton, that they might make mischief 

between us. I feared them, botli as a teinpta- 

lion and a hindcrance. We are both unarmed 

now, let there be no violence between us. 

Heaven help my wandering brain ! 1 have not 

now that government of ray {passions which I 

v^as wont to have. A sudden temptation finds 

not iiiy reason so watchful and so strongly for- 
\ 

titled, as in the days before I knew you, Dalton,’ 
1 wish to speuli with you, and nothing more.” 

He seemed to recover somelhing of his self- 
possession as 1 spoke, although confusion and 
fear still remained visibly impressed on his fea- 
tures and demeanour. 

This was unexpected,” said he, it is so 
inexplicable. How did you enter?” He 
looked at the key which lay on the chimney 
piece. 

I have been wailing your leisure,” I re- 
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plied, pointing coolly to the recess, ^<in that 

corner during the entire evening/^ 

His face altered its complexion from yellow 

to deep crimson, and again to frigid paleness. 

I thought,” he continued, after a pause, 

that you were too ill to be seen. I am glad, 

I rejoice, to see you recovered.” 

What a Pml lie that is ! Do you not 

blush to contradict yourself so sliaiiiefully ? 

I paused, pressed my hand upon my brow, 
* ✓ 
and arrested the torrent of rage which was 

bursting forth. Forgive me!” I continued, 

“my passion will get the better of me. My 

misfortunes have quite destroyed my temper. 

I wish not to insult you, and have only one 

small request to make.” 

“ I can bear much from you, Tracy. 1 

know how strange my conduct must appear in 

your eyes, but when you shall have heard me 

explain ” 

“ I understand. But it is altogether unne- 
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cessary. I only wish tliat you would listen 
to me for a few moments. You may have 
heard, that after the night of Mary's mur- 
der ” 

Poor, sweet woman ! ” 

‘‘ Aye, [)Oor, sweet woman. Well, alter 
her inmder,” — (I felt it almost impossible to 
refrain fr^in striking the hypocrite to the ground), 
“on the very evening of her murder, an eject- 
ment was served, and keepers put on our pro- 
perty at Cushlane-Beg. Every thing we pos- 
sessed in the world was snatched away from 
us. I was unable, from my illness, to attend in 
my own person, to the disposal of my affairs, 
and when I rose from my sick bed, I found 
myself a pauper, 1 have now nothing in the 
world. My children are depending on the 
kindness of friends, and my young and gentle 
daughter, whom 1 robbed of her marriage 
dowry, in order to accommodate you, is left in 
danger of sharing my poverty, and losing for 
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ever her present hope of happiness. That 
event would make me mad.'' 

Dalton appeared greatly perplexed. ^^Any 
thing that it is in my power to do, Tracy,"" he 
said, in some hesitation, ^^yoii may instantly 
command.’" 

You can do every thing,” I replied, ^^Hear 
me, Dalton. I ask not from you the fulfilment 
of those hopes with which yoti deluded me — 1 
require not that you should make good the 
false and treacherous promises by which you 
duped me ; I was the fool of my own credulity, 
the gull of my own selfish desires ; I take the 
responsibility of my own well merited destruction 
upon my own guilty hands. I inquire not the 
motives of your conduct, I forgive, from my 
soul, the evil you have brought upon my own 
head ; from this hour you never shall be trou*^ 
bled with reproach or question on that subject. 
But* I have no power to remit so easily the 
wrongs you have inflicted through me, on others. 
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For these il is my duty to demand redress, 
and it is well for you and for me, Dalton, 
that the redress I ask is within your power/’ 

What injury, what redress, do you 
speak of?” 

You will be astonished to learn how 
modera^e it is* You may remember that, 
trusting in your honour, (like jf fool, as *you 
have justly named me,) and calculating on a 
brilliant remuneration, I lent you, when I was 
low in funds and could but ill afford it, a 
sum of money* It was the w^edding portion 
of my daughter who is — was — on the eve of 
marriage, and who entrusted her little fortune 
to my keeping, supposing, silly one, that it 
could not be safer than in her father’s hands. 
Pay me that money back, that I may restore 
it to my child, and let us part, as we have 
met.^ It is a trifle now to you, give it as freely 
aifit was given, and I will never trouble you again.” 

You cannot doubt my will to do it,” 
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said Dalton, still in deep perplexity but the 
truth is ” 

That is the whole extent of niy present 
claim upon you. It is not my own de- 
mand,” 

I acknowledge there cannol be a more 
just one, and my gratitude alone wouiti make 
it a paramount one. But in plain truth, 
Tracy ” 

My daughter will be ruined,” said 1, if 
it is not paid at once. It will be known 
that I have plundered her, and I shall be 
hooted from the country.” 

I feel all the urgency of the occasion,” 
said Dalton— believe me, 1 feel its necessity. 
But indeed, Tracy — ” 

I would not suffer him to give utterance 
to the negative I saw ready to pass from his 
lips. Again, Dalton, hear me.” I sarj. — 
You have a child, I heard you, but a fevi^ 
minutes since, describe my feelings for my 
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Orphan girl, in painting' your own to^va^ds 
)our son. Suppose yourself in iny situation, 
imagine that you behold your boy ready to 
fall a prey to })overty, to disappointment, to 
walit and hunger (for that must be the event). 
Answ er me as you would have your debtor answer 
in iho.^ circumstances, and answer quickly, 
for the night passes, and I ha^e far to travel 
yet. 

Dalton appeared somewhat touched. If 
it were the last shilling in my possession,” he 
exclaimed with warmth, and (I now' think) with 
truth — I would not wilhold *it from you 
for an ipslant. But once more, my good 
Tracy ” 

Villian,” 1 cried, losing patience at his 
hesitation and hypocrisy, is it your intention 
to do me justice ? 1 hate your fawning 

terms, they disgust, they insult me, 1 ask a 
question, and 1 demand a plain answer. 
Is it your intention to discharge my debt ?” 
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It is, assuredly.” 

Enough. Let me depart then quickly on 
my journey. I have seen evil enough beneatli 
this roof to-night to make me fear and fly 
it. Let me hasten with the tidings of hap- 
piness to my forlorn child.” 

It is my determination to pay you 
Dalton resumed, but to-night it is iippossible. 
Many days shall not pass before your claim 
is settled, but I have not a sixth of the sum 
at present in my possession.” 

And you will not pay me, now?” 

I cannot.” 

Look hither, Dalton, I arose from a 
sick bed to find you out and tender you this 
proffer of forgiveness on these conditions. I 
have ridden in your track these two days, 
almost without food or sleep, and the Al- 
miglity who watches over the interests of, my 
innocent child has made my search succ^;*.:,- 
ful, not for my sake, but her's. If you 
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suppose my credulity still continues unenlightened, 
^and that I can be prevailed on to trust a self 
cohvicted liar for another day^, you are griev- 
ously in error. Neither you nor I shall leave 
thes^ walls until this demand is settled.’^ 

What shall 1 say to convince you ? — I 
cannot ^ay you the money now. I have it 
not.’’ 

It is impossible. Make me not desperate, 
1 warn you. I am determined to be paid. If you 
could only see the horrid thoughts that have been 
ihrusling themselves upon my imagination since 
we liave been alone together — with Row mucii ex- 
ertion 1 have been wrestling against the hideous 
temptations that are momently rising up against my 
reason, and wasting its strength by repeated con- 
tests, you would be glad to make this compromise. 
Compel me not to recal the memory of your treason 
— I feil it rushing upon me at this instant with an 
aUnbst irresistible violence. Be wise, and let 
this interview terminate quickly.” 
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I know not how I shall satisfy you. I 
will give you a note — a bond.’* 

I am aware of the value of your credit. ’ I 
will take nothing but the hard gold I gave you-^ 
or notes which will leave nothing dependerit on 
your own honesty. Pay me, ruffian, or I 
will tear the black heart out of you ! If you 
have any mercy, pay me ! Consider my agony — 
think of my distress — remember what you found, 
and what you left, me — pursue not your prey too 
far — you have persecuted me enough for your own 
purposes — be satisfied with what you have done — 
and have some pity.” 

I have — I do pity you from my soul but—” 
Pity me !” I exclaimed, bursting into incoi>* 
trollable rage and delivering myself up altogether 
to the triumphant passion — Do you dare to flout 
me with the word ?” I griped his throat and pres- 
sed him to the earth. 

Will you murder me?” he exclaimed, I 
tell you I will satisfy you to-morrow.” 
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It is too late now — the devil has entered into 
me, and 1 am not my own master.” 

You will not murder me ?” 

I tliink I will/’ I pressed my knee hard 
upOi!i his breast — I should do tlie world a 
servic^” 

H^lp ! — murder ! — mercy ! Take off your 


hands — ” 

His face blackened and his voice grew thick 
— a bad spirit put strength into my fingers — and 
they fastened in his flesh almost without an effort. 
1 heard a tramping of many hurried feet upon 
the staircase — and tliere was a sudden cessation of 
tire sounds of merry-making below. My victim 
grew silent in my clutch. At the same moment 
my own frame became exhausted by Uie violence 
of its own exertion — two or lliree painful throbs 
struck through my brain — sudden clouds gathered 
on my sight, and my limbs became unnerved. — A 
loud crash from behind sounded in my ears, and 
I became conscious of a crowd of persons sur- 

VOL. III. F 
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rounding, and forcing us asunder. 1 made the 
eriorl of a dreaming man to keep my prey within 
iiiy grasp, but my senses failed me in the 'Tx- 
eriioiu 



CHAPTER XVll. 


When 1 liad perfectly recovered my recollection 
(for J was indistinctly sensible of many occur 
rences that passed in the night), I found myself 
seated between cushions on the same tattered, 
leather-bottomed chair which Dalton had occu- 
pied. A bandage was fastened round my arm wher 
a vein had been opened, and a checque curtain wa 
drawn across the window^, through which the grey 
light of a rainy morning diffused a feeble influ- 

F 2 
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ence through the apartment. I listened for a few 
moments to the wind outside, which drove the 
heavy showers inlitful and uncertain gusts again U 
the small window-panes. My head-aclie v^as 
gone, and a slight ringing and confusion of id(?as 
was all that remained. Tlie sight of ^/alton 
gasping in the agony of suffocation, as it w as the 

* t 

last object on w hich my sight had closed, so it was 
the lirst vision tliat presented itself to^ my 
" imagination on aw aking. I groped with my ex- 
panded fingers and gazed around, as if expecting 
to find him still before me. 

Where is he ?" I asked, he has not paid 

me.’' 

Whisht! who, sir?” I beard a voice ex- 
claim at Hiy side. Misther Dalton. Ah, if be 
did’nt pay you, take it from me, you paid him, an’ 
that well.” 

Is the bad man dead?” I asked faintly, and 
in great fear. 

Dead, says be ? Oyeh. I 'll be your bail 
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for it, Ijc has a better grip o" the life than that. 1 

wisht all the honest men in Munsther were as 

as lie rode off from this last night/' 

lam thankful/’ I said, after a long pause, 

“ to the divine Being for this mercy, though I 

" V. . 

ineiTed it not. He is gone, and I am glad of it. 
I niiglit have had a heavy crime to answer for. 
1 am most thankful for this great mercy. \Veil, 
Dalton, you have prevailed !— farewell, for 
ever !” 

‘‘ Take it from me, you gave him a rale 
choking f(^ all,’^ resumed Me Cmwyl. ’Twas 
mvself untied the handkitcher from his neck, and 
there was the print o’ the five fingers as plain 
as the brand upon a cask, 1 declare 111 tell you 
no lie, I did ’lit begridge him the little squeeze 
he got. His windpipe won’t be the belter of it 
between this and Michaelmas. My hand to you, 
he’ll spake a little hoarse afthcr it. lie has 
some notion of what the gallows is now^, any 
way. May be the ida’a he got of throttling, him- 
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self, will make him think a little before he’ll 
bring so many good boys to the same fate with- 
out any rason/’ 

Me Gawyl,” said I, after some momeats 
consideration, “ I have a favour to ask of y^^u. 
Y’^ou used to think me a proud man for my 
scrupulosity in avoiding obligations, but you see 
how circumstances alter our dispositions. Pride 
is a fine tall tower, but misfortune is a miner 
that knows how to bring it low enough.” 

Oyeh wisha, then, sir, what’s the use o’ 
talken’ o’ that ? Arnt you the san# as ever ? 
what talk it is ! — Look now — I never irarmed 
to you^ rightly until to-night, after you choking 
Dalton. I wished I had a palace to put you 
into the nfinute I see you a-lop of him. I con- 
sider myself bound to do any thing in raison that 
I can do to please you, after it.” 

^^Can you lend me ahorse? my own, that 
is, my friend Mr. Clancy's, is knocked up, and 
I wish to have her sent home.” 
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I s it laving this you’d be ? An the doctor 
after bleeding you, an’ desiring to keep you 
cjiiiet, an’ not to stir out o’ the place until he’d 
you again !” 

I feel myself quite strong, and even if it 

i, , 

v\cro otherwise, 1 have business to do which 
requires iny presence immediately.” 

Oh, what ’mediately, sir,* tv hat presence? 

1 wonder to hear you talk so foolish, Mr. Tracy. 
An’ besides,” here he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, and cast a hasty glance to the door, 
an’ a sUaugef besides wanting to spake to 
you.” 

What stiaugrr ! ” 

‘‘O, tliat’s more than I’ll teW you this time, 
uulesi he’d be made known to you by his* signs 
an’ tokens. He’s a tall likelif looking man, 
only as yollow ars goold, an’ as chilly as a lady 
in an ague. Hie world would’nt keep the 
heat in him. Its what I tould him myself, 
when he bad some coffee, for tay, last night 
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in the little parlour, below, and calling for 
more turf, till I thought he’d never stop, haipen, 
haipen it on till the place was like an oven, /in’ 
the blaze flyen up the chimney like a ll(iod, 
anV he sitten in the chair with oceans^ o’ great 
coats about him drinking Ins tay ; its what 1 
tould him, if he wanted to drive the cowld out 
of his heart, ’tis’nt that thrash he ought to be 
swallowing but some o’ the stuff I have abroad, 
that would be a better jacket to him than all 
the tailors in Europe could make, if they wor 
paid for it. But he would’nt hear to me. 
Signs on, ’tis’nt I that ’ll be losing to it.” 

A tali, yellow man ? ” 

A tall, yollow man. He has money about 
him as plenty as pratie skins, an’ keeps a loose 
hould of it very often. He is the same gentleman, 
although you might’nt have heerd it, that has 
bought up the lase of Cushlane Beg, an’ is 
going to live in it, they say.” 


•A great abundance. 
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I felt a strong curiosity to learn something 
of the history or motives of this perplexing 
personage ; although I \vas pre-disposed to 
fi»rm a judgment on both, from the conjecture 
oi Dalton’s able-bodied spy. I bade Me 
Gawyl inform fee gentleman that I should 
be glad to sec him at his leisure. 

In a few minutes I heard a slow and. mea- 
sured step accompanying the tramp of Me 
Gawyl’s brogue across the small landing place. 
The door opened, and fee tall, yollow man,’^ 
made his appearance. 

The subdued light which idled the apart- 
ment scarcely permitted me to scan with suffi- 
cient accuracy his face and person, although I 
experienced the same feeling of unaccountable 
embanassment with which Ire had before now in- 
spiredme. Immediately on meeting his first glance, 
I could yet discover that my surmise of a family 
likeness to Purtill was entirely an error. On 
fee contrary, if I were disposed to trace any 
f 5 
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particular resemblance, the |>erson and manner 
which w^ould most readily have occurred to my 
memory were those of t>aJton* 

The tall yellow man was, in the first plaoe/as 
fame pronounced him to be, tall, and yellow. 
His eyes were sunken and yellow as his face ; his 
jaw hung down wai^, and his lids dropped heavily 
over the dfscolo.med halls from the influence f)f ttu’ 
general languor which pervaded iiis constituiiou. 
His dress was such* as I had seen it at in 

the Abbey. 

He bowed and smiled faintly hs he eu.tered, 
drew ode glove from his hand, produced a letter, 
and loOkod piteously, and w ith a chilly shuddt ling 
at the open door, which i bade Me (Jwyl close 
after him. • . 

I have not sought this interview*, he said, 
in,. a languid, ijueruloiis tone, us hedragged his 
traiTing limbs jtow ard a diair which Me (iawyi 
had placed lor him, as if, to use tire language of 
that quaint person ^ the life Mad been thrown 
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after him.' I have not sought this interview 
without some introduction. This is a letter from 
vour daughter, Miss IVacy, wJiom I had lljc 
pleasure of meeting at— at — he elevated liis 
huger and remained gazing on the floor as if 
endeavcuring to recal llie name to Ids recollec- 
tion — at Cushlane Beg^ I believe, I bad t\w 
pleasure of knowing some of lier family at one 
tune-, and I called to see her and you last week. 
She was hospitable enough to insist on my taking 
this l(‘tttr, and an altcmdant, to find yon. So* 
tliat oni acqnaii^tance began quite in an IriKjb 
way. ” 

Here, as if exhausted by tbe 'exertion of 
moving his lips during so long a time, he sunk 
back in liis chair and remained in a lethargic 
attitude while I glaiKed over the letter*. I could 
•not avoid feeling an emotion of deep pity, when 
1 contemplated the shattered fiame of this dn- 
happy being, whom, in all likelihood, the ambi- 
tious inquietude of a sanguine and fieiy jouth 
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had sent abroad in quest of distinction which hr 
was doomed to attain, but never to enjoy. It is 
astonishing how feelingly we can moralize on 
the fortunes of others, while we can never chii- 
template our own with the same distant and 
philosophic eye. It is probable the tall, yellow 
man drew the same religious conclusions as to 
the vanity of all earthly projects of self-advance- 
ment, from my condiliori, as I did froth his. 

The letter contained no name for the gentle- 
man, and conveyed a slight hin<^ that it was a 
convenience which certain reasons rendered him 
unwilling to a!l,ow to his acquaintances. 1 read 
no farther, bttt resumed the necessary attentions 
to my visitor. 

You have found Ireland much changed 
since your departure, I dare say 1 said, in the 
careless tone of one who feels it necessary in 
complaisance to lead to a conversation. 

Blit he seemed not to hear me. An air of 
absence not unniingled with melancholy over- 



spread his features, and V found it necessary to 
repeat my question, in order to awake his 
attention. He started suddenly from his raedita* 
i*ive position, and npologized fot his inatlention. 

“ r do find it nuich changed,” he said with a 
shudder in climate particularly. It is a great 
deal colder than 1 renjember it in my youth. 
V'oLir May now is like what ^ our January was 
in my time. 1 am aware” he added, reddening 
slightly at the smile which 1 was scarcely able to 
suppress, that much of this fancied change 
may be attribiJited to the altered habits of my 
own constitution, and that the yime brisk air and 
fresh wind, that makes the blood run more w^armly 
and merrily through the veins of two and twenty, 
may exercise a very different influence upon the 
frame of the valetudinarian, who has numbered 
tliose years once again beneath the fervour of au 
enervating West Indian sun. But I think there 
is a change independent of that,” 

Or else our philosophers of the Royal 
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Academy are greatly i» error/' said 1, ‘‘for I 

believe that is a popular poiut of inquiry at 

present* But 1 iiieaat changes of rtnotlier 

nature." ^ 

He shook his head and smiled. “ I'hiit has 

become an exceptionable topic of conversation 

amongst you," he said, but if you will have iny 

opinion, I find little to surpri/e me. I might 
• « 

have left the surface ol the waters at rdst, but I 
knew that the elements of coininoiion were 
within and around tliein. J idund the country 
labouring under the same nightmare which, has 
been oppressing her energies and obstiucting the 
circulation of her resources, with more or less 
severity during the last ten centuries. Her con- 
vulsions perhaps were less hideous and violent at 
the time of my departure, but her condition was 
not more prosperous. But 1 cun find little use, 
and less pleasure, in speaking or thinking on this 
subject. There are other changes which touch 
me far more nearly, the alterations which tlie 
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lapse of years^ iny own enlarged experience, and 
n»y long estrangement have made in the scenes of 
my childhood. I left them, as I imagined, a 
fa^ry region of rural beauty and luxuriance. 1 
return to them, ufler my senses have become 
naturalized to the fertile and voluptuous scenery 
of tli(‘ West, and find, to my astonishment, a 
dreary wilderness of grey Crag and sullen ^bog, 
tlie skeletbu of tny ancient home, recognizable 
iiidcecl in every individual trait, but dismantled 
of all that richness and summer splendour in* 
v^hich n)y youitg experience and my absent 
memory had dressed her, a lan^ apparently as 
p(K>r, wild, shelterless, and neglected in her 
natural as in her political coiitiiliou ; — but 
should ask pardon for that questionable analogy, 

1 would not talk so freely but that 1 was one of 
those who found you last night in the dct of 
choking a Magiistmte."’ 

Ah, the black knave ! 1 exclaimed, it 

my own wrongs, and no general principle 
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that moved me to that fierce act. lie merited 
a worse fate, although I had no right to in- 
flict it.” 

The tall yellow man raised his sable collar 
over his ears. 1 heard enough of your ston ,” 
said he, “ to hold you somewhat exciiseable 
for an unpremeditated act of passion. At all 
events, you are the best judge of your own cul- 
pability, so we will pass to a more" agreeable 
subject. Your daughter, Ellen, (that is her 
• name ?) is a very beautiful creature.” 

Relatives that have long lived together,” 
said I, are i?ot capable of observing in one 
another those peculiarities of person and man- 
ner which appear most sti iking in the eyes of 
a stranger, I am told Ellen is handsome, I 
know that she is amiable.” 

‘‘She is a very excellent young creature, 
in every respect. There is a mixture of frank 
gaiety and mildness in her manner and conver- 
sation, which I think is the most winning 
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circiiiiistance of demeanour that a girl could 
possess. Her gently inclined head (which a 
rigid mother or governess, stern advocates of 
llie bolt-upright, of wdiale bones and monitors, 
might condemn as a fault in carriage), and 
which imparts an appealing look to all her 
movements, reminded me forcibly of an old friend 
of niy yoi|th, who gave me and^thc world* the 
^ counterfeit, the slip,’ in my absence from 
[rcland.” 

Mere a silence of some minutes ensued, 
which was suddenly broken by his asking me 
whether I had heard that he had purchased 
the lease of the farm near Cushlane-Beg ? 

I replied in the affirmative. 

I believe,” he said, there is a foible 
very usual with us wealthy old baclielors, who 
have wasted, in attaining the means of enjoy- 
ment, the time which happier and wiser mortals 
bestow on enjoyment itself, and wdio, when 
they have achieved the means, are deserted by 
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the power and the iiiclitiation to use them. 
The foible I mean is an affectation of despotic 
whim and eccentricity in their mode of dis- 
pensing that happiness which they are no 
longer capable of indulging in their owii per- 
sons. I confess to you 1 have n large por- 
tion of this caprice in my disposition. I have 
laid down, in my own mind, a certain ^jcheme for 
the employment of my future life, and 1 should 
, feel little gratitude to any of the actors in my 
projected /irama, who might mar it in the per- 
formance, by rejecting or disputing the parts 
1 have allotted them. , The plot flashed on 
my mind, yesterday, he said, with a smile, 
and all iis details sprung up and grew rapidly 
out of each other with all that consecutive 
force and aptness, all that vivid and harmonious 
brilliancy of contrast and arrangement, whicl), 
it is said, render the moment of conception one 
of such exquisite felicity to a fine dramatic 
genius. Although my plot has not the merit 
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of original invention, seeing that the characters 
are ready furnished to iny hand, yet 1 am as 
fond of it as any poet could be, and as firmly 
resolved to bring it to a catastrophe/' 

By the trouble you are taking to lay 
your prepossessions before me," I said, smiling, 
I should suppose that 1 am one of the per- 
sons interested." 

Not as a principal," he replied, bluntly, 
you arc only indirectly connected with my 
plan. It is, briefly, this. I have no imme- 
diate connections in my own family, and few 
acquaintances that 1 wish to revive. I feel a 
strong desire, therefore, to create for myself a 
small domestic circle, with whom I may dwell 
as a close friend during the remainder of my 
life. For this purpose I have formed the 
intention, under your good leave, of bringing 
about an intimacy between the family of a 
young friend (to whom I intend to bequeath a 
great portion of my property), and your own, 
if you have no objection.” 
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1 was highly honoured. 

That young friend,” he proceeded, is one 
in wiiom I have almost a paternal interest. 
Now, 1 am about to say something to you 
which will, in your eyes, fully establish iny 
claim to that eccentricity which 1 admitted, 
but I hope you will meet it with indulgence.” 

I bowed aad smiled. 

My young friend has seen and known 
your daughter Ellen. He admires her, he loves 
her. 1 know your history perfectly well, and 
I am sure there could not be a more happy union 
formed than that on whicli I have already lixed 
my mind, between my young friend and your 
daughter Ellen,” 

This is rather sudden,” said I, in great 
astonishment, ‘‘ though very flattering. Pray 
who is the young gentleman ? ” 

That,” he replied, must yet remain a 
secret.” 

1 was greatly offended, at the abruptness of 
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this proposition, and yet why should 1 ! He is a 
veiy rich man, thought I. 

My daughter, I think/’ said 1, with some 
hesitation, “ would like to see her husband be« 
foie the ceremony.” 

Nay,” he replied, smiling, so she shall, 
and more, I promise, if she should not like 
her lover, ^she may discard hiiif without ce- 
remony.” 

1 paused a moment, endeavouring to make 
a plausible conjecture. Aye^ Dalton’s spy is 
light, I thought, I believe he means Purtill. ’Tis 
Puriiirs brother. 

He is a neighbour of yours,” said the 
stranger, observing me hesitate. 

’Tis Purtill, I believe, thought 1. 

— As ardent an admirer of the young 
lady, as she could wish her accepted lover 
to be.” 

Oh, it is Purtill, I concluded. 

“ Although 1 have not heard that he ever 
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ventured to ascertain his interest in her es- 
teem/’ 

He did/’ said 1, but ” 

What, you know him then ? 

No, no,” said I, ^^it was merely a — con- 
jecture.” 

It was true Paul Purtill had openly and 
frecjuently, ev^n after his rejection, professed 
his admiration of Ellen (as I have before men- 
tioned) but his poverty and his dissipated charac- 
ter rendered him a very inadequate competitor 
to young Clancy. Even now, that his prospects 
appeared to Wighten up with a sudden and 
fortunate change, I shuddered at the idea of 
placing my poor girl’s happiness at the mercy 
of such a profligate, although she could be 
freed from her present engagement. 

1 anticipate,” said I, ^^some considerable 
obstacles to your arrangement.” 

And what are these ? ” 

Are you quite certain, your ward will be 
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so willing to accept the part which you have al- 
lotted him ? 

I promise myself sufficient influence with 
him to know that lie will present no obstacle.'* 

1 have good reason to be w^ell assured of his 
consent. I fear there is a difficulty which cannot 
so easily be conquered. My daughter is already 
betrothed.” 

Betroli?ed ? ” 

Betrothed. The young gentleman's fa- 
ther and myself have hitherto kept the contract 
a j)rofound secret, lest any accident, any inabi- 
lity on either side to fulfil the "lequisite con- 
diiions, or any change of inclination on the part 
of the young people, should prevent the agree- 
ment from being fulfilled. But the contract is 
made and witnessed.” 

That ought, with your leave, to have con- 
stituted your Jirst objection to my scheme, and 
not an idle speculation upon the dispositions of 
my ward. That,” the stranger continued, draw- 
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iug his gloves higher on his hand with an 
oflfended air, that at once sets the project at 
rest. I am sorry for it, for the plan had taken 
a deeper hold of my imagination than 1 should 
be willing to let you discover. But, it is, of 
course, at an end. Yet I will never forgive you, 
if you have not found Ellen a husband who is 
worthy of her,’'’ he added, in a gentler and sad- 
der tone. 

'^Fhe spirit, covetous of wealth and influence, 
which had reduced me from competence to po- 
verty, had not yet deserted me. It seemed to 
me an unwise ‘course to neglect any means of 
cultivating the friendship and intimacy of so ar- 
bitrary and so affluent a person as the tall yellow 
man appeared to be. And yet there appeared 
now no possible means of retaining them 
amongst us, unless I proved false to my engage- 
ment with the Clancys, a base line of conduct, 
the rejection of which admitted of no hesitation. 
Bf*t, on second consideration, was not my en- 
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gagement, iu point of fact^ already virtually 
broken by our inability to fulfil its conditions '! 
How knew I how the Clancys would act, when 
they had learned that Ellen was dowerless, and 
what would my daughter or her lover have gained 
by the exposure of iny shameful appropriation 
of her little fortune, now become quite irrepa- 
rable ? It was true, Clancy, lln^ generous •old 
man, had professed his willingness to wave all 
roiisideralions of self-interest, at our interview a 
few days previous, but I could not subject my 
child — :(thus do tlie selfish ever impute to them- 
selves the most purely disiiiterestCAl motives), I 
could not subject my child to the mortification 
of being received as an incumbrance, where I 
would have her bestowed as a blessing. 
Therefore 1 thought tlieie might not be much 
diflSculty or objection in breaking off the match, 
so far as the Clancys were interested. But a 
greater bar remained in the way. No violence 
must be offered to the affections of my daugh- 
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ter. Yet here agaiu a doubt arose. What vio- 
lence was needed? Were diose affections in 
reality so deeply implicated in the alliance ? 
Was it a match of love, or a match of obedi- 
ence? I have before said, that this love, if it 
existed, was not suffered to appear, and how 
knew I that it did exist ? I had suspected, but 
I might have been mistaken. And even if she 
did, even if her affections were pledged — I 
paused awhile upon this article. 

If they be, why she must marry him, was 
my first conclusion. That was very hard, for 
if she should, what was to become of me and 
Ulick, and Willy? And what addition, never- 
theless, could it be to our evil, to know that a 
dear friend had escaped it ? Aye, truly, but I 
was the father of her brothers as w'ell as of 
Ellen, and what authority bad I to sacrifice 
them to her ? Truly, indeed, I would do no 
such thing. Had not Ellen an obligation, 
under the present heavy afflictions which bur- 
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thened our house, to bear her share of sorrow ? 
Could she be selfish enough to hesitate in snatch- 
ing us from ruin, at the cost of some restraint 
upon her own inclinations ? If she could be so, 
she merited not to have those inclinations so ten- 
derly consulted. I was no tyrannical father, af- 
fluent myself, and compelling my dependent 
child to yield me up her predilections, thal I 
might make them subservient to some scheme of 
needless aggrandisement. I should merely re- 
quire her to take poverty out of one house, and 
to refrain from carrying it into Unotlier. It was 
a very reasonable course, and one tfiat I saw no 
cause to reject, 

"Ilie advantages which would result from 
her compliance then rushed in upon my still 
doubtful will, and completed the conviction to 
which I had laboured to invite my reason. My 
fears, my anxieties were calmed in a moment. 
The hideous phantoms of want and misery which 
had been staring out upon me whenever I ven- 
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tured to look forward, and let my eyes rest upon 
the vast and dreary blankness of the future^ now 
vanished from my sight — and in their place came 
white-handed Hope,” with all her gallery of 
pictured promises — the restoration of my lost 
content, together with the fulfilment of niy more 
biilliant and ambitious desires. And should all 
this be flung aside, merely to indulge a partiality 
which perhaps had no existence, or a fancied 
one ! I felt it right tliat she should comply. 

To confirm me in this judgment, my imagi- 
nation next recurred to the difliculties, the dis- 
graces, and intolerable embarrassments whicli 
now hung suspended above my head. My pride 
could not contemplate, without agony, the [)ros- 
pect of unpitied misery — perhaps of ready scorn 
and derision, which lay before me. 1 resolved 
that Ellen should place no obstacle in the w^ay 
of the tall yellow man's arrangement. 

Nevertheless, said I in my own mind, if she 
persist in declaring her objectiofi — (but that is 
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nnpossible) — I will not use violence. If her 
love be so deep as to render her separation from 
young Clancy a circumstance of real agony — 
(but that cannot be the case) — I will not forcc^ 
her duty. But the alternative can never be laid 
before me. 

This chain of reflections passed through iny 
jniu4 with much more rapidity thafl I have u^sed 
in detailing them. \Mien a resolution once be- 
came formed in iny mind, my whole soul — all 
the passions and bad fecliiigs of my nature were 
< nlisted in its prosecution, ff I were not a 
tyrant or a luffiau in tlie common occurrences of 
my life, 1 soon became one when I had a shadow 
of justice to uphold me in any -cherished project 
The circumstances, which liad brought me to tin. 
gates of ruin, hud culled out all the violence ol 
ojy nature, but not taught me the secret 
governing a!id restraining it. 

While 1 was engaged iu battling my way to 
tlie conclusion above-mentioned, the stranger, 
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who seemed in no wise displeased when left to 
his own reflections, or his own apathy, remained 
in his attitude of lethargy or exhaustion, his 
head drooping, his hands hanging over the amis 
of the chair, and his dull and sunken eyes fixed 
on the floor, I felt it a second time necessary 
to awaken his attention, by repeating, in a louder 
voice, a sentence which passed unheard when 
spoken for the first time. 

Thinking more deeply on your proposal, 
generous as it is,'^ I said, I have reason to 
say that the obstacle, of which I spoke, may not 
be found so obstinate as I at first imagined/' 

Why? — Is she not contracted to another? 

She was, but the contract was a con- 
ditional one — and the conditions h$Ve been 
broken on our side." 

So that the contract is, in fact, again in- 
valid?" 

In point of fact, yes." 

Here comes the wind roJfcd to the old 
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point agaiiu The sum total of your c^iberation 
therefore is — that my plan is still practicable.” 

I see no objection to it.” 

And you will ensure the consent of your 
daughter ? ” 

I think — I am sure, I can — I will enspre 
it.” 

It is very well. 1 ask you not by ^vhat 
means you propose to obtain it — what difficulties 
you may have to encounter — or how' you design 

■ 

to surmount tliem — I shall leave the question of 
your daughter's consent entirely in your own 
hands, and proceed to carry the btlier parts of 
my arrangement into effect.” 

You may rely with security on our com- 
pliance,” 1 repeated, anxious that he should 
retain no doubt of his success. The contract 
was, in a great measure, one of convenience, and 
since the convenience has fallen to the ground, 
I see not what should uphold the agreement that 
was founded upon it.” 
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Liftiiig niy eyes, as if by way of appealing to 
him for the truth of what I said, . the sudden 
alteration that had taken place in the stranger's 
look and manner startled and confused me. He 
seemed, for the instant, to have lost all that 
languid inertness of look and attitude which was 
habitual to him. His head was elevated with 
an air of proud indignation ; his eye, fully opened 
and filled with fire, was bent fixidly upon my 
face ; and hi.s li|>s, on which 1 thought I could 
discern a certain doubtful and flickering ex- 
pression of contempt throughout the wlude inter- 
view', was now curled, and set, in tlic unequivocal 
expression of that offensive sentiment. I fell, 
at the same instant, a hurried and agitating le- 
collection, like the dim and transitory glimpses 
which the memory retains of a tnnibled dream, 
pass swiftly through my mind, and vanish, before 
I could distinctly define a single image of the 
suddenly awakened picture. It is impossible to 
ClMivey an accurate impression of the sensation 
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Mhich I underwent. A number of familiar faces, 
all expressive of trouble or apprehension, and 
bgures in various attitudes of anxious expectance 
and dismay, were, by some strange association, 
presented to my mind at the instant I met the 
stianger's glance, and withdrawn as suddenly 
aiid as completely, as if they bad never been. 

1 had not the power to recal or retain any tigiire 
oi the phantasma a moment longer on my sight. 
In tlie same manner, oftentimes, on recurring 
accidentally to tiiat position of the fmme in* 
which I had slept during the preceding night — 
the story of a forgotten dream has swept across 
my memory, like tlic shadows of a careering 
sky over a sheltered lake. 

The change in the demeanour of my visitor 
was as mamentury as the impression which 
it produced. He (puckly relapsed into his 
usual indolence of manner, and said, in the faint 
and hesitating tone which was peculiar to him, 

We will meet then, soon, again. I intend 
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at present, to proceed to tiie house of my young 
friend, and after I have rejoiced him with the 
tidings of his good fortune, we will lose no time 
in returning to Cushlane*Beg, and rendering 
ourselves agreeable to one another. I suppose 
I shall find you with your daughter ? 

“ There is little doubt of it, for I intend 
travelling to-day, and the distance is not more 
than a few miles. You must be sensible, I 
continued, after a pause, of a very exquisite 
'pleasure in the possession of the power which 
your fortune gives you — and which enables you 
to exercise something like a magic influence on 
the condition of others.^’ 

He tossed his head slightly, and replied to 
my observation, rather as if in communion with 
his own reason than with the intention of 
honouring me by any confidence. 

I am not generous enough,^’ he said sadly, 
‘^to be content with this secondary species of 
enjoyment, though it is all that is now left me. 
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As I entered this inn, last night, I saw a stout 
fellow, without shoes or stockings, seated at a 
table in the landlord’s kitchen, with a inountain 
of laughing, mealy potatoes, and a wooden 
piggin of thick milk before him. Jlis cheeks 
were flushed with health and exercise, his eyes, 
(they,3je^ gay, 'happy, light blue eyes as ever 
looked on) wandered with speh an enviable 
satisfaction over the plenteous fare, and his 
whole face was lighted up with such a keen 
sense of enjoyment, that, if I were to look 
no further than this world, (I have hitherto 
seldom looked further,) I wcaild have gladly 
changed persons with the boor. Aye, and 
minds also, for if knowledge be only valuable 
for the increase of happiness it brings, he had 
no loss in his inferiority. But,” he added, with 
a sudden change of manner, this long inter- 
view in your present condition must be erf 
little service to you, and 1 am myself somewhat 
weary, I will take my leave JEor the present,” 
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One of those awkward mistakes in ceremo- 
nial, which are so mortifying when committed, 
and which stick so long and so sharply in the 
memory, here occurred to me. As the stranoer 
rose, he reached his hand towards me ; I timiight 
it was with the intention of taking mine, and 
offered it in consequence. But he declined 
the courtesy. 

I beg pardon,” he said, very coolly, and 
without any embarrassment, it was only m> 
cane I wanted, which is near your chair.” 

I handed it to liiiii, in great confusion ; 
w hich was not » abated by my observing a con- 
temptuous smile upon his lip, as if he were 
surprized at my expecting such a familiarity. 
Before I had recovered my self-possession suf- 
ficiently to make any observation, he had gathered 
his furs close about his ears, sunk his head 
low between his shoulders, applied a silk 
handkerchief to his mouth, and made all the 
necessary preparations for beating across a 
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broken pane in Me Gawyl’s lobby, which ad- 
niitted a tliorough draught of air that rendered 
the enterprise one of a sufficiently hazardous 
nature. 

Never was an individual left in a state of 
greater perplexity, confusion, pleasure, morlifi- 
c ation, ^ittachinent and dislike, than that into 
f\hich this professed ecceirtric Jiad contrwed to 
throw me. His pride filled me with indig- 
nation, and 1 felt my heart rise up and call 
for the rejection of his acquaintance ; his 
generosity attracted me, and I forgave him ; 
his goOd-nature pleased me,* his indifference 
mortified me, the singular and unaccountable 
infinence which he exercised on my memory 
confused me and I contemplated -him with a 
degree of awe ; his eccentricity perplexed me, 
and I threw up the subject in despair of • 
arriving at any conclusion. 

I now referred for information with more 
of leisure to the letter of my daughter. After 
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a gentle reproach for ray absence^ it ran in tlie 
following words : 

A tall, and somewhat sun-burnt gentle- 
man, very apprehensive of cold, and very lan- 
guid and absent in his manner, called here to see 
you last night, and remained to tea witli us. 
I was polite to him, not only because.. he was 
an acquaintance of Rowan’s, and because I 
thought he might be a person of consequence, 
and likely to be of service to you - in your 
present necessity, but because, even from the 
first moment of bis appearance, the gentleman 
attracted my Ui^iest interest. They call him 
an eccentric, and I think correctly, for he took 
no sugar nor cream in his tea, and wore his 
travelling cap the whole evening. He is the 
politest old gentleman you ever saw. I am 
ashamed to tell you what a strange and un- 
accountable feeling the very first sight of him 
excited within my mind, for I suppose you 
would call it ridiculous nonsense, fiut though 
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that might be fancy, this at all events, is a 
fact, that on the second day of our acquaint- 
ance, for he stopt the night, I felt towards 
him the same confidence, affection, and re- 
verence which I should have felt towards an 
aged and well known relative. If Rowan 
does not look about him, 1 cannot answer 
f^V what 1 may be tempted to do with my- 
self. Don’t you know he is a very rich old 
gentleman, and though he is now past the 
bloom of youth, I thiuk there is something 
exc^dingly, and, to me, mystically, interesting 
in his features? He was particularly anxious 
to be made acquainted with the fortunes of 
our family, but finding me reserved on that 
subject, as I did not like to say anything with- 
out your permission, he desisted with a ready 
delicacy, for which I admired him. If he 
should not become a constant friend, I shall 
surely break my heart. 

And now, my dear father, for our own sad 
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story. Do not remain long from us, cl(f not 

leave me longer alone, while you go to 

with misfortune at a distance ; do not any iougx r 

put me away from you, as if I had no inttoc 

ill your afflictions. It is not treating me v\eil, 

my dear father, although I am sure yon mean 

it kindly. My heart is heavier tliaii I huvt 

told you. My dear brothers ! Let us remare 

together, my father, and all will }et. be wtli 

They will become irreclaimable truants in yom 

absence, for my authority is nothing. Ia t me 

echo the invitation of the tuneful Amit ns : — 

Wiii) doth Ambition shun, 

And loves to lie i’th’ sun, 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleased with what he gets. 

Come liither, come hither, come hitlicj, 

Here shall he see 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 

Elbbn Tracy. ’’ 

“ Who dotli Ambition shun ! 

I repeated to myself as I folded the letter, and 
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placed it in my capacious pocket book. She 
is a fond little knave, but sufficiently self-as- 
sured, when she bestows such a satirical inuendo 
as that uj)oa her father. ’Twas a little hard, 
but let it go. I deserve it. I am rejoiced 
liowever to sec that my purpose with respect 
to the stranger seems to be more than half 

achieved before I have made known a siu- 

• * 

gle wish.^ There is no ambition in this, at all 
events. 

I was shallow enough to think so, and 
shallow enough lo take for the serious feelings 
of her heart, the light and trying gaiety of 
her alliisioii to her old affection. There never 
were fatlier and daughter who lived together 
so long in ignorance of themselves and of 
each other. She little dreamed that 1 could 
be a tyrant, and I never suspected beneath that 
light gaiety an 1 submissive gentleness, which 
illumined all her character, the existence of 
such depth and strength of passion, such an 



unhesitating firmness of determination, and 
such a piercing clearness of perception as 
I afterwards found it necessary to contend 
with. 

While I was still engaged in considering 
the emergencies in which 1 was placed, a smart 
knocking at the door announced the return of 
my landlord. 
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SiTTiN(|^ down before the mirror, which Me 
Gawyl had placed on the table, and look- 
ing on my own shadow* (for the first time 
since that memorable day on which I had left 
Cushlane-Beg), I started back in a transport of 
sudden fear and astonishment. Not more 
lively w'as the amazement of the young prince 
in Hawkes worth's tale, who discovered upon 
his owai shoulders the head and features of 
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his rival, than w'as mine at the aluraiioi; 
which had taken pla# in iny own af)peaiiinec. 
My hair, a cluster of jet black close fitting 
curls, of which I w'as once not a litih' pioud, 
and from which even in iiiy latter davs il 
w as my custom to pluck w ith a jealous an\it ly 
the silver w^arners of approaching ago, was 
now a grey and grizzled mass, well suited in 
expression to the fierce and violent Ivieameuis 
which it overshadow’ed. Hjoso lineiunents 
likewise had undergone a frightful cliaii'ie. It 
was not their distortion, in the inuiiiiOed 
mirror before me, that sliockod niy sell-love ; 
while I saw iny nose, and month, S\ul eves, 
with the other features wrenched oat of their 
proper collocation by the numerous cracks iu 
the glass, and resembling tlic dissected map 
of a child, awkwardly put together by some 
blundering geographer. But they were in 
themselves rendered sulSciently hideous by the 
neglect and agitation of the preceding days. 
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4’iie cheeks and eyes were^ hollow, the forehead 
tir\ and yelluvv , deep lines were sunk around the 
inunth and belween the brows, and the whole 
was so disguised in dust and mire, that it had 
not onK a wiki and ferocious, but a mean and 
\ulgar air. ] felt the blood mount up in my 
fine when 1 recollected tlie unhandsome fisrure 
1 must ha\e made before the elegant stranger, 
and .thought, in my own mind, that he was 
liaivily to be blamed for declining to shal#e 
haiuls witli me. 

\\ Idle Me Gawyl busied himself in pro- 
ciiCing bteakfast, 1 dispatched a messenger to 
Dalnni’s liouse with the following note : — 

Your good fortune preserved you from 
tile fate you merited at my hands last night — 
and Providence, for some secret design, [)er- 
ndts you still to prolong a life that you have 
made many unhappy wretches like me desire to 
abridge. I am satished. The violence which 
I employed towards you was unpremeditated. 
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and I am rejoiced^ that it has not had a more 
serious terniinalion. You have succeeded. I 
have served your jiurposes. You have robbed 
me with impunity, and 1 have little hope 
ncm of regaining the property with which I 
was weak enough to entrust you. There f 
suifer our connection to rest, for the present, 
and it is possible that it may never ag^in be re- 
newed. But I have a farther warning to give 
you. — Attempt not, as you value your safety, 
to carry into execution one of those diaboli- 
cal schemes which I overheard you and your 
creatures project while I waited your leisure 
last night. Farther than this, there is nothing 
which I feel myself obliged to do with respect 
to information obtained as it was by a course 
unintentionally indirect. You are therefore still 
the guardian of your own bad secret, so long as you 
find it expedient to refrain from putting it into ex- 
ecution against the victims you had marked out. 

I am, &c. 


Abel Tkacy. 
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I had concluded a breakfast on hot coflfee 
and toast, with eggs that were laid that morn- 
ing/’ and made nearly all the necessary prepara- 
tions for my departure, when my Mercury returned 
with I)alti>ii’s answer to my letter. It was 
cautiously worded, and evidently written in the 
anticipation of its meeting otlier eyes than those 
fur whicli it was professedly Jntended. • He 
affected art eiitiie independence of the friendly 
(M liostile disposition of a person so little 
governed by the accepted regulations of social 
inieiGoursp as I was. I had thought proper to 
overhciir private conversations, framed for specific 
purposes out of the emergency of the occasion, 
in which 1 could not discover how much was in 
accordance with the sincere opinions of the 
speaker, and how much was the result of a 
necessary policy. Witli respect to his own im- 
pressions of 111}' conduct, I might consider myself 
indebted to the domestic affliction which at 
present absorbed all his attention, for the impu- 
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nity with whicli my violence was attended. 
My apology indeed (such w^as the term he ap- 
plied to that passage of niy note) ought to be 
considered sufficient, according to the opinions 
of ^^the world/’ on such contingencies, but 
even if it had not been so readily and speedily 
made, he doubted whether he should feel him- 
self authorised, in seeking redress at the hands 
of one who was capable of so frantic a mode 

of retribution as 1 had thought proper to 

• 

adopt. Without exjdanation given or received 
(although he could have amply satisfied me, had 
I heard him d\3tail the motives of his conduct), 

I had rushed upon a course of practical 
recrimination for which he was but little pre- 
pared, as he supposed it to be a long time 
out of use in civilized life. That he took no 
farther mea.sures at present to convince me of 
the little wisdom ray conduct manifested, 1 
might thank his boy, Henry Dalton, and with 
regard to those insinuations in iny note, ap- 
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\13areiitly nitended to intimate that any part of 
his character was within niy power, he should 
think it unnecessary to adopt any precaution 
whatever ; he should consider it scarcely worth 
protecting, if it were liable to injury from the 
malice of a baffled assassin. 

For some moments after I had read the 
letter, I remained in doubt as tb the course I 
was culled on to pursue. My choler rose and 
swelled within my bosom at the daring inso- 
lence with which he received what I conceived 
a free and generous proposal. I knew enough 
of the man, however, to be convinced, that 
notwithstaiuling this fanfaronade of defiance, 
he would be careful to comply with all the 
stipulations contained in my letter, and as my 
principal object in writing (the safety of the 
peojde against whom ^ his machinations were 
directed,) would be thus accomplished, I had 
little difficulty in resolving to suspend all 
personal altercation for the present, and until 
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my weighter interests should be adjusted. At 
all events, I determined not to exjKise his 
character until I had established my own cir- 
cumstances in better security than that in 
which they stood at present, for assuredly I 
had a duty to discharge to my de{)endent 
family. It was this trimming between the 
wrong and the right, this serving of heaven 
under the guidance of Satan, this worshipping 
of virtue and of mammon, this facility of tak- 
ing evil for good, and jiatcliing over the sug- 
gestions of selfish passion and covetousness 
with stolen fragments of right reason, that 
constituted tlie leading error of my conduct, 
and continually involved me iu ruin, disgrace, 
and sorrow-. There are many in the world 
who thus frame to themselves a false conscience, 
and force themselves to believe that they are 
doing the will of the Almighty, when, as that 
great Being knows, tliey are doing nothing 
less. 



CHAPTER XJX. 


It was now so long since I had conversed 
with the foitunate Purtill, and his domestic 
economy had been at all times so entirely 
unknown to me, that I formed the design, con- 
trary to my original intention, of dividing my 
journey, and spending the approaching night 
at the cottage of my adopted son-in-law. I 
had the less hesitation in resolving upon this 
project, as I soon became aware that my re- 
n 2 
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covered strength was not sufficient to enable 
me to pioseculc llic whole journey without a 
stage of rest. ^v!y limbs were stiff and pained, 
and my joints snapped and creaked on the 
lightest motion, like hinges obstructed with rust. 

i\uother purpose might be accomplished by 
a visit to the lucky mountaineer. 1 had heard 
and read much, and experienced more, of the 
changes in heart and mind, that are produced 
in men by a change in fortune, and (although 
il may apjiear to some that I slander myself 
in saying so), I secretly longed to prevent the 
iK’WS of his good fortune at Purtiirs cottage, and 
ascertain the present state of his disposition 
towards mv daughter. So far had 1 now, by the 
force of wholesome reasoning, conquered my 
fatherly re{>ugiiaucc to this alliance, that I felt 
not a little anxious lest it might be prevented 
by any want of inclination on the part of the 
young gentleman himself. A timely visit would 
afford me the double opportunity of learning 
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tlie condition of his mind, and of scatteiing in his 
ear such accidental words of encouragement as 
niiglit arouse his long-surrendered hopes, and 
possibly entangle him in the dilFicnlty of a pro- 
posal, which I would liold in deliberation until 
the ainiouncenient of his legacy had taken 
place. 

I3ut v^as I, indeed, capable of cons^uctlng 
and executing a scheme so full of meanness and 
base chicane as this ? If i had been charged 
with such a design, at the moment in w hich ‘it 
was formed, I, would have disclaimed it with 
some violent and |)ei!iaps pra(;tieul demonstra- 
tions of indignation. And if I had asked my 
own heart what its motives were in making this 
visit, it would have answered with all the simph 
honesty in the world, that it wns conscious .of 
nothing more than a desire to see an old 
accpiaintance, and to become more intimately 
known to an individual wdth whom it was pro- 
bable I should soon be closely conuecteil. 
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But it would have lied, for all that, to itself 
and to me. The design above mentioned 
formed, almost unknown to myself, he motive 
on which 1 acted. 

The ostler now brought to the door a horse 
W'hich my landlord had borrowed from the village 
apothecary, and I rode off. Me Gawyl con- 
tinued to watch me from tlie door in conjunc- 
tion with several of the idle villagers, ' who were 
seated outside, on the sill-stones of their low 
windows, enjoying the warm sunshine of a 
sHinimer noon, with their straw hats drawn low, 
so as to shade (heir eyes, (the only active parts 
of their frame at that lazy moment). I gal lop- 
ped rapidly away, and soon withdrew myself 
from their observation. 

Considerable delay was occasioned while I 
lingered in the neighbourhood of the village, by 
certain professional habits in the apothecary’s 
mare, which, however amusing they appear on 
recollection, were sufficiently annoying at the 
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titne they occurred, and prevented tiiy arrival at 
the house of Puj till before the sun was in the 
v\est. All the doctor’s patients who lived on 
the road-side, were to be visited before the 
stubborn animal would listen to any proposition 
of leaving the neighbourhood. Accustomed as 
she was from a tilly up,” as my landlord 
expressed^ it, to convey her master on a certain 
course of visitations, and convinced that I could 

* 't 

not know better than he did what wav she ouglit 
to tiavel, or perhaps supposing that I had simih^r 
reasons for enquiring after the health of her old 
acquaintances, she trotted up loathe cabin doors 
one after another, nor could any remonstrances 
of whip or spur prevail on her to move a step 
forward until 1 had held some communion with 
the inmates. I discovered, moreover, another 
practice, sufficiently indicatory of her master’s 
profession, which entertained me more, as it 
annoyed me less, than those before mentioned* 
Her usual movement was a jog-trot, or a heavy 
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lazy walk^ more tiresome to the unhappy itifli- 
vidual whose destiny placed liim astride upon 
her ribs, than the greatest rapidity of progress 
which she could exercise. I obsej ved, however, 
that when a carriage, or handsoaie car, or even 
a horsemdii, of a more genteel apj)earance than 
the country people who passed us, appeared 
on the road, she suddenly altered her pace, 
raised her head erect, affected a certain smart- 
ness of movement, trotting sprucely forward, 
Or even galloppiiig, as if I were in a prcxligious 
hurry somewheie or another, on a concern of life 
and death. When tlie equipages however 
passed out of sight, aud while w^e met no 
vehicle nor person of greater importance than 
a countryman, or common car, on its way to 
market, no efforts of mine could induce her to 
continue the same expedition. 

I w^as jogging along, when an able-bodied, 
.hard-featured man, jumped suddenly down 
upon the road, and laid hold of the bridle of 
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my mare. A glance was sufficient to enable me 
to recognize niy former erieiny, Shanahan. 

for what you did last night,*' he said, 
‘‘ and not for saving me from thransportation 
.and my ciiildlircn from ruin, 1 tell you now I am 
your friend. You have made my enemy your 
enemy, and 1 am free wdlh you for ever. So ycm 
had your lingers, last night, I'm tould, j^listher 
Thracv, upon Dalton's ihroath, had’nt yon " 

“ 1 certainly collared him,’' said I, a little 
sUirtlcd by the suddenness of the query. 

“ And how come yon, sir, to let him slip 
through your lingers so soft t ” 

I acknowledged the truth, that weakness alone 
obliged me to relinquish the perpetration of a 
frantic and horrible revenge. 

Wakeiiess ! " he exclaimed aloud, with a 
mixture of contempt and indignation in his toiui 
and look — Poh ! where was all the beef an’ 
j^ution you ever ait ? 

I stared upon him in silence. 


H 5 
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Look at that ! ’’ he continued^ throwi% 
tiic bridle into his left hand^ and extending 
towards me the right, with all its hard and bony 
fingers displayed abroad. Tliere's a band 
that was reared upon nothing but tlie praties, 
an' see ! if it once got the same grip o’ Dalton's 
wind-pipe that you had, I'll be bound it is’nt 
wakeness tlmt \^ould make it let go o' the howld, 
any way." 

But I think it was a very fortunate 
weakness for me, Morty," I said, that saved 
me from so foul a deed. You would not have 
me murdei the ^man ? " 

He looked troubled. Oyeh wisha, Misther 
Thracy," he replied in some uneasiness, the 
heavens bless yon an' let me alone." 

Whatever my own injury might have 
lieen," I continued, you would not have me 
take the right of vengeance into my own hands ? 
Would you ? " 
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Let me alone, Misther Thracy, an’ the 
heavens bless you.” 

I should be sorry, Morty,” I said, after a 
pause of some moments, to think that you 
would be capable of justifying a proceeding of 
that kiiid.^' 

An hii sure, I would’nt, sir. The Lord be 
good to me, 1 vvould’nt either/’ 

Then what did you mean by taxing me with 
my failure I asked. 

% 

He raised his hands and waved them slightly 
w'ith a deprecating gesture. Look now, Misther 
Thracy,” said lie, don’t talk ttf me at all, that’s 
what you won’t/' 

An' almost uncontrollable spirit of curiosity 
urged me to disrespect his entreaty. He had ex- 
cited my interest in too extraordinary a degree, to 
hope that I should desist so readily from its gra- 
ti6cation. 

‘‘ I only spoke,” said I, ‘^because I was cu- 
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rious to learn whether you knew any thing worse 
of Dalton than I have already learned ? ’’ 

A deal — 1 did, a deal. There now, let it 
»lop there, sir, an’ the heavens bless you ; for I’m 
not myself at all, rightly, when I hear that 
man mentioned, or when I think of him in 
my own mind. The Lord direct him this day : 
but Ite done nv^ great harm, smcly ! My brains 
in me head you’d think w^ould be fairly afire, 
sometimes, wlien I do be thinken’ of him. I strive 
to do what’s right, an’ to be said by them that 
knows better than me, what 1 ought to do ; but 
the Lord forgi’ hie, I’m afeerd I’ll do something 
that’s not right some time or other.” 

** We are fellow-sufferers then, Mihil,” said 
I, for 1 have much to say against him also ; but 
yet I forgive him from my heart.” 

Oyeh, what signify is what injury he ever 
done you?” exclaimed the mountaineer. He 

made a poor man o’ you, may be. A' what’s tha', ? 

* 

Did he come to you in the biginnin’ o’ your youtL 



^ud put himself between you an’ all you ever 

owned ? Did he ever but what’s the use 

o’ talkcn ?” 

Passion, although it a certain degree 

of secrecy, is never displeased to meet with the 
opportunity of a coidideiice. 1 conjectured, now, 
by Shanaiifin’s manner, that he was quite as wil- 
ling to impait, as i was to ascertain, the^ occasion 
of his struggling resentment. After walking 
smartly forward by the horse’s side during a few 
minutes, he suddenly exclaimed : 

I won't .be darkening my soul with it any 
longer for one story, but tell it^ofl' at once, an’ so 
have done with it. I’ll tell you how it was, Mistlier 
Thracy, now — r.nd let you say yourself have 1 any 
raison again’ Dalton or no. — Listen, hether. 

You know the colleiics over — where they 
raise the culm ? ’Tis a good piece now since 1 
dived with my brother hard by that place, an’ a 
sisther o’ mine that you heard me spakia’ of the 
night you were over at the house when Pbaudhrig 
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was brought in dead to us. You heard me charge 
him with deluding that girl away from us, although 
I wasn^t rightly sure of it at the time — but I have 
raison since to think I spoke the fact, for Maney, 
his man, mentioned to a neighbour that he had 
money from Dalton for her; an" Tin sure Pr.iton 
would never send her money if it" was"nt for 
raisons.^ I"m going now to learn more about 
it ; an", indeed, the day I find it so, will be the 
sorest day to Dalton that he ever knew. 

It would be madness for you, Shanahan,"" 
said I, ‘^to attempt any thing against his lift?. 
He is too securdy guarded, and it wmdd be a 
lunatic as well as a wicked effort,"" 

** I never will lay an angry finger on Dalton 
himself,’" replied the man, ^^but I have a way to 
be revenged,” 

'^IVhat’s that ?"' 

A way that will set him mad — that will tun^ 
his brains for ever without hurtin’ a hair of his 
bead.” 
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^ What is it, Shanahan? , 

Yon ^11 know when the day comes. lie 
keeps the poor sisther in plenty o’ money. I wisht 
I could make her out.” 

He closed his lips hard, and walked on in 
sile^l^, leaving me in great perplexity as to what 
this tefrilij: mode of vengeance might be, at 
which he darkly hinted. Although he treated me 
witli a scrupulous civility, yet there was an occa- 
sional wandering and absence of mind observable 
in his manner, w hich show ed that something 
greater iniportan,ce that any subject of conversation 
before us pressed upon his mim^ 

Great ihroubles in England lately, I hear, 
sir,” he said, aloud, after observing a long 
silence, and in a tone quite altered. 

Yes,” I replied, the poor manufacturers 
were in great distress. They were wTetchedly 
‘ destitute of employment and of course, of food.” 
See that. — I hear they ait very little piatez 
at all in England ?” 
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No more than a man eats here of greens 
with his bacon.” 

O murther ! murther ! Only bread entirely, 

sir?” 

‘‘ Bread is their chief article of diet.” 

See that! — Why, then, 1 declare, sir^iiiow, 
although they talk so nuich o’ that '-rVilte bread, 
1 doubt whether itself or the piatcz is better, 
after all. 1 was j)asscir through l^errygortna- 
cloghy the other day before buckisht, an’ not 
being able to wait for the cups boiling, I bought 
a loaf of it, an’ 1 declare to \ou 1 thought it no 
more under a yian’s tooth than a bit o’ sponge. 
It has’iit the substance o’ the piatez at all 
with it.’* 

A great deal depends on custom,” said I. 

True for you. Custom is to one man what 
nature is to another. An’ them English — would 
they get a bit o’ meat often in the week, irow, 
with diat bread?” 

They seldom go without it.” 
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The Fridays or Sathiirdays itself ? 

Fridays, or any day.’’ 

A deep groan followed this aiinouncemeui — 
the mingled result of amazeiiient at the habitual 
profusion of good living, and horror at the little 
seltkjpnial Mliicli was used in its consumption. 
Turning liswards me soon after, with a ghastly 
smile and an intensity of look, which cotttrasted 
strangely with the simplicity displayed in the 
preceding coiiversatioUj he said : — 

An’ if tliat’s the way they live, its litfle 
wonder that a scarcity, this way, should set ’em 
going. They don’t know wlr^^t poverty mains 
at all. IaH ’em come over here, and spend a 
season in Ireland afther a poor harvest, an’ 
we’ll laru ’em how to die in a ditch or along the 
road-side, quiet cuoiigl), an’ make little noise 
about it.” 

We rode on now for several minutes in un- 
I^loken silence, the mountaineer appeal ing wrapt 
An his habitual mood of abstraction, and little 
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disposed to eixlure any interruption on my paVt. 
In a short time after, however, the bitter or 
mournful association, whatever it might have been, 
passed away from his mind, and suddenly raising 
his head, he resumed his enquiries into the poeti- 
cal condition of the neighbour-island. 

Is’nt it a wonder, sir, tl;id?*‘"|>arli’ment 
would^nt do any thing for them peoj>le that 
time?’^ 

They did something,’’ said I, but it is 
not possible for them to find the means of relief 
in an instant. Tlie king, however, gave some 
portion of his Own property to assist the poor 
people, while the distress existed.” 

Fee that — Why then I often think with my- 
self that the king has nature in him, an’ would 
do something for us, if he could, but I b’lieve 
he’s bothered from the whole of ’em about 
him, an does’nt know how to manage.” 

Here he mused for a few moments. 

House o’ Commons ? Shasthone ! That has’nl 
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any call to the House o’ Lords now, sir, I be- 
lieve ? ” 

They are two separate houses altogether.’’ 

See that again. An’ them commons now — 
the^n daren’t go into the Lords be any means ?” 

^^They dare not show their noses there, 
beyond the fabling that’s about the foot of the 
throne. If they did, there would J)e pretty work.” 

There would be great work, surely, 1 
b’lieve. A n’ them commons, now , in the 
coorse o’ time, will any o’ them come to be 
Lords.? ” 

Those who are sons of peers w ill, on tlie 
death of their fathers.” 

1 understand, well. An’ I b’lieve its a 
deal easier for them to go there than for those 
that it is’nt kind* for ’ni to be Lords ? ” 

** It is kind for a man^’ to have any particular disposition, 
neaiu that the same disposition lias been observed in his proge> 
niters. The term only applies to character, and is used in this in- 
stance with reference to a transmission of hereditary rights, ** by 
j|.ithority that is to say, the poetical license of an Irish moun- 
taineer. 
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I continued to make familiar to him the pe- 
culiar constitution of the J5rilish aristocracy, 
while he interrupted me occasionally, as I unfold- 
ed the various harmonies of the system, with 
ejaculations of See that/^ or Mur^her ! 
murther ! ’’ Before we had exhausted the subject 
however, I could percei\e that thtnlilxercst which 
he mfinifested in the subject was very superficial, 
and that there still remained something under- 
neath of a deeper import, which he longetl, 
yet hesitated, to bring under discussion. By 
degrees, the conversation was again broken off, 
and the poor mountaineer relapsed into his dis- 
appointed and abstracted air. 

We had now lost sight of tlie village, and of 
the majestic Shannon, which winded slowiy 
at some distance below, now embosomed among 
blue and purple bills ; now tin idding its gentle 
course through the intricacies of wooded creeks, 
turretted headlands, and green islands ; and 
further onward, dilating its giant bulk, any' 
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placing a long and weary distance between the 
sunny shores and glininiering white-washed cot- 
tages oneitlier side. As we proceeded, in a slow , 
but continual ascent, the country began to alter 
its aj)})earance. The fertile and richly cultivated 
uuduUuions of the soil, its sun-dried meadow 
fields ana green acres of potatoe-land, 

ch(H|uered with a gay \arietv of blossoms ^ecu- 
bar to the vegetable at this season, gradually 
disajipeaved behind us, and a country of a singu- 
lar wildness and sterility arose upon our sight.* 
'llie hills, IK) longer swelling gently out of the 
chamjiagiie, lik(‘ the unbroken billwvs of a breath- 
h‘ss ocean, now r(»se in sudden and abrupt 
masses around our track, presenting in their 
chequered costume of grey liinestoiie crag and 
scanty verdure, an appearance somewiiat ana- 
logous to that of tliC ragged peasant, who toiled 
on his narrow' strip of tillage along their sides. 
The vales, no longer enriched by the efforts of 
rural industry and cultivation, no longer beau- 
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titied by the handsome villa, the stately improve- 
ment, the cheerful bounded lawn, the trim 
plantation, and the happy cottage, now presented 
to the eye nothing of a higher interest than a 
tract of uncut bog, or a sullen lough, half ‘Con- 
cealed by rushes and weedy shallows, ^Cn the 
banks of which a wretched caBnf, with mud 
walls ^propped and roof falling in, sent up its 
thill and tremulous smoke into the sultry air 
above it, while the poor solitary, who housed his 
wretchedness in this lonely tenement, suspended 
liis labour before the door-way, and leaned for- 
ward on his spade, to speculate on the appearance 
and destination of the travellers. At a long 
interval, a farm house of a more comfortable 
appearance than was usual, might be discovered 
in a well chosen corner among the crags, and 
at a longer yet, the apparition of a handsome 
cottage, with its elegant pleasure ground and 
neatly tended shrubbery, started up before the 
astonished eye of the wayfarer, and fOmished a 
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pkasing evidence of a truth (on which, though 
long impressed upon my mind, I had seldom 
acted that the magic of real life is industry. 

reeling a desire to ascertain something more 
of iny companion's real character than he seemed 
willing to disclose, and curious, moreover, to know 
how far he |;articipated in the natural indolence 
which is so generally, and in point of fact so 
lalsely, attributed to the peasanti*} of his country, 
I directed his attention to one of the snug farm 
homes al>ove described. 

T:1iere k a proof," said I, of what a 
little care and industry can acefomplish. The 
man who built that house, and reared the 
young timber about it, had little time to waste 
in fighting at fairs, or drinking in public 
houses." 

An’ that's what built the house an’ planted 
the timber for him, you’re thinking sir," the 
mountaineer replied, taking up the inference 1 
intended Jhe should deduce with that rapidity 
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of perception for which, amid all their simpli- 
city, the people of his class and nation are 
most remarkable : — True for you, so it was, 
indeed. Drinking is a bad business for u 
poor man, or a rich one cither, and fighting 
is a deal worse. You never spoke a truer 
word than that, lint I’ll tell ycxrwhat helped 
to make the place as nait as it is, besides, 
^riie man that owns that house is a PaleiUin* 
an’ a Protestant, he has his ground for five 
shillings an acre, on a long lase ; he has a 
kind landlord over him, that will never distress 
him for a snuill arrear, he isn’t like a poor 
Catholic that has a mud cabin, an acre o’ 
pratie ground, an’ seven landlords above him,f 
an’ that has no feeling nor kindness to look 
foi, when limes run hard, an’ poverty strikes him 
between the cowid walls. An’ with submis- 
sion to you, sir, that’s the very thing that causes 


* Palatines, descendants of German settlers, 
t This is no fiction. 
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all the drinking an’ the fighting. When a poor 
man sells his corn at market, an’ feels his 
^pocket full o’ ^ money. I’ll tell you what he 
d<^s, an’ what he says to himself, an’ he re- 
turmng home of a cowhl night, sitting upon 
the corner of his thruckle [cart], with the 
moon shining' 'down upon him, and the frosty 
wind blowing into his heart, • an’ the light 
streaming out o’ the windee o’ the public 
house on before him. ^ I have thirty shillings, 
or a pound now,’ he says to himself, ^ an’ 

that’s enough to pay my rent for this turn. 

* 

Very well,’ he says, ^ an’ when I have that 
paid, what good ’ll it be to me ? ’ I don’t 
know my landlord, nor my landlord doesn’t 
know me. I have no more howld o’ my little 
cabin an’ my bit o’ ground, than I have o’ 
that smoke that’s goen’ out o’ my pipe. I 
don’t know the moment when I an’ my little 
crailhurs ’ll be wheeled out upon the high- 
road, an’ ^!ie more pains I lay out upon my 
VOL, i::. I 
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ground, the sooner, may be, 'twill be taken 
from me. An' I'll go home now in the frost, 
and pay this money to the raaslher, giving 
him a wattle to break my own head ! Wish ., 
then, indeed I won’t. Let the masther, ,an' 
the rent, an' the cabin go, an' whistle toge- 
ther if they like, 77/ go an’ warm my sowl 
ill iT»y body, with a glass o’ spirits, an’ have 
one happy hour at any rate, if I never have 
another ! In he goes, an’ I need ’nt tell you 
the state his pockets are in when he comes 
out again. That’s the way the drinking comes, 
Mr. Thracy, >an' the fighting comes o' the 
drinking just as nathural as a child is born of his 
father." 

I can't but acknowledge," said I, '' that 
there is some justice in what you say. But 
you do not mean to tell me that the man 
makes his condition any better, by such rea- 
soning as that ? " 

Heaven forbid I should main any such 
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thing ! No, Misther Thracy, I only state 

what’s nathural, when temptation falls in a 
poor boy’s way. I’m far from saying that he 
floes right in falling into it, but I’m thinkin’, 
that I would ’nt like to be in the state 
o’ that man that puts it before him.” 

Yet, after all, Shanahan,^’ I said, a little en- 
tertained by this display of national dignity in the 
decayed descendant of a once honourable name, 

after all, you must allow that if there were 

♦ 

more industry there would be some little in- 
crease of comfort among the people. You 
can’t deny, you know, that there fs a great deal of 
idleness among tliein.” 

^‘I’d be sorry to deny any thing your ho- 
nour is pleased to charge again’ us, I’m sure ; 
but where is it you see it, sir, if I might make so 
bould ?” 

ti Why, there, for instance,” said I, pointing 
with my whip to one of the poor cottages 
that wei;e scattered at various distances along 
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the road side. Do you see the way that 
roof is patched up with whole sheaves of reed, 
when a few days’ work would enable the ow iicr 
to thatch it far more comfortably, more neatly,^ 
and more durably, with half the quantity of 
material ? Do you see that broken gateway 
propped up with a few^ stones, when half an 
hour’s work wculd put good hinges ou the 
piers ? And look at that gap, in which, he 
has thrust a car instead of a gale ; how long 
would it occupy his time to nail a few^ rough 
sticks together that would enable him to leave 
the car to its proper uses ? Look at the lit- 
tle field on the left, where the cow^ is grazing, 
disfigured w ith loose stones ; and look at his 
own little truckle-road, almost rendered impassi- 
ble with rocks and ruts which a few hours’ trou- 
ble would remove ! ” 

I see — I see it all, an’ its aisy for you, 
sir. A few days’ work, an’ a few hours’ work, 
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an’ a day’s and an hour’s, an’ a few hours to 
that again, would set the place to rights, may 
be, sure enough. An’ that’s one o’ the idle 
5^oys that your honour thinks are too plenty in 
thb country. I’ll tell you, for 1 know him well, 
what sort of an idle boy that is that owns the 
house. He gets up every morning of his life 
at day break, an’ takes a spad^ on his sTioulder 
to go up an’ work out his rent, upon his land- 
lord’s ground, an’ when he has that done, he 

• 

has to dig out his own little spot, an’ after that 
again, he works about among the neighbours 
from sunrise to sunset, for eight pence a day, 
so that between saison and saison, there is’nt 
a day that he has to himself, excepting may be 
a month or two in the year that he can enjoy 
himself, at aise within upon his bed, on the 
broad of his back, in a taking faver. He 
might stay at home, surely, to-day an’ to- 
morrow, or for a week to come, if he liked, 
and do all that wants to be done about the 
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place; but if he did, himself an' his craithurs 
should go without milk to their praties for 
that time, a thing they could'nt well afford, 
in times so full of sickness and sorrow 
these. While the poor man would be tatchin' 
his liouse, his diilder would be crying inside 
of it; while he'd be gathering the stones, he’d 
be scatthering their bread ; an’ while he’d be 
driving the nails in his gate, hunger would be 
driving a nail in his own coffin !” 

said I, 1 wo’nt dispute the 

question of an indolent disposition with you, 
but don’t you think, now, that tliere is loss of 
time, one way, if there is not another? Do 
you think it would do that man any harm if 
the priest allowed him to do a little work on a 
holiday, instead of spending it in idle gossiping 
about the place, or perhaps in a worse way ? 

By your lave, sir. I'll tell you what I 
think o* that also. Them people that spend 
the hollidays in idleness or worse, as your 
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honour says, would do betther, surely, if tliey 
spent 'em at the spade, an’ so the priest would 
tell 'em, too. 'Tis'iit the fault of a good 
tiding that a bad use is made of it, an’ the peo- 
ple that drink and fight on a holliday would do 
the same of another day if they had’nt 'em. 
But I’ll tell you what I’m thinking, sir. We 
are so aiger for gain, (the Lord/orgive us*!) that 
if there vvas’nt a little check put upon us, 
now an’ then, we’d break our heart for lucre. 
An’ what signify is \vliat’s of ’em for hollidays ? 
twelve in the whole year ! I do’nt know, nor 
ought I know as much of otlier counthries as 
you, sir, but I’m thinken’ you’ll name few where 
a man works so hard and gains so little by it, as 
here in Ireland.” 

1 would have been ashamed, (poor human 
vanity!) to let him know at the time what an 
alteration his plain and homely eloquence had 
effected in my own long established, but lightly 
founded, opinions. 
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^^Well, Shanahan,’" said I, ^^you speak 
rationally. It would be well if all your neigh- 
bours had as proper notions of duty as you 
seem to have.” 

/ 

It appeared as if I had struck a Jarring 
chord within the breast of the mountaineer, 
for his features instantly lost their open and 
sensible expression, liis eye winced with an air 
of consciousness, and his face grew deadly pale 
and yellow. lie contented himself, however, 
\Vith merely replying, as he tossed iiis head, 
with an appearance of indifference : 

Oyeli, sir) I’m long enough in the world 
now to know tL*e wrong from the right.” 

And to act accordingly,” said 1. 

He made no answer. 

Once more the conversation was suspended, 
and my companion resumed that mournful 
look which I bad already observed. On. 
roads now separated, and I took that leading 
up to Purtill’s house, at a loss to conjecture 
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under what new light I should have to con- 
template the character of a man who had first 
broke upon my acquaintance as a ruffian, then 
softened into a simpleton in knowledge, then 
soared into a philosopher, and, finally, by the 
moody disposition indicated in his look and de- 
meanour, left me in doubt whether 1 ought not 
to look upon him as one 

• ‘ So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune, 

That he would set his life on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on't. 



CHAPTER XX. 


Late in the evening, I turned my horse in upon 
the broken and neglected avenue leading to 
Purtill’s dwelling. The residences of country 
bachelors in general, though often trim and neat, 
have i.n air of unconquerable loneliness, which is 
inseparable from the condition of their owners ; 
an appearance of something forlorn and unfitted. 
But Purtill was an Irish bachelor, the relic of 
a peculiar and now almost forgotten race, and 
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his dwelling was quite in character with his 
person and habits, distinguished by a mixture of 
idle neglect and ingenious contrivance, and with 
a profusion of succedanea of all descriptions. 
Carts for gates, boards for window panes, cords 
for hasps, and other specimens of Irish lieute- 
nancy, were here to be seen on every side. 
There was no knocker to tli^ door, a small 
rope served for a handle, the bobbin of the 
latch had been pulled in, but on examination 
I found that this was no inconvenience, for it 
was without a latch, and yielded to my hand. 
A spade, with the iron stuck in crevice of the 
flagged hall, and the head against the door, 
served for a dumb porter. There was not even 
a dog to bark at me when I came m. I went to 
the parlour door and tried the brazen handle, 
but it came off for w^ant of a rivet, and re- 
mained useless in my hand. I knocked, but 
^^410 one answered. With a little further exami- 
nation, however, I ascertained that tlie groove of 
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the lock had been destroyed, and entered the 
parlour on the same open Sesame system 
which had been successful at the hall 
door. 

A table was laid in the middle of the room, 
of good mahogany, but covered with stains from 
drinking. Under another, close to the wall, 
were placed a quantity of empty jars and 
bottles, the rifled monuments of noisy hours 
gone by. Some broken glasses and tumblers 
were placed on the wooden mantel piece, as or- 
namental trophies. A small bell lay near, with 
a little button hung to a piece of w hipcord instead 
of a tongue. A cracked fiddle hung against the 
wall, and a flute, cordr^d in a dozen places w ith 
cobler’s wax-end, lay on the table. The cha- 
racter of the place, altogether, was like that of 
an infirmary for all kinds of maimed and super- 
annuated articles of furniture. 

I had thoughts, while I looked around 
this scene of indolence and dissipation, of steal- 
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ing quietly out of the house, remounting my 
horse, and riding quietly home to my poor child, 
without degrading her with the proposition of 
such an alliance. But while I walked across 
toward the parlour door, 1 was startled by the 
report of a gun shot in another room. Jt was 
followed by the loud roar of a man’s voice, and 
an exclamation uttered in on$ that was familiar 
to my ear, of — Ah, ha ! What say you now ? 
How am I now, do you think? 

Snatching up a poker, I hurried out into the 
room from which the sounds proceeded. It 
was the sleeping ciiamber of* Purlill. On the 
floor lay a man upon his back, bellowing hide- 
ously, and kicking his feet into the air. It was 
the young fellow to whom I had committed the 
charge of the poor girl in Limerick, Through 
the cloud of smoke, which was slowdy dispers- 
ing above him, I saw the figure of Purtill, sitting 
cffecl in his bed, with a brass-barrelled blun- 
derbuss in his hand, his night-cap pushed back 
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upon his crown, and a triumphant smile upon 
his countenance. 

Ah, ha ! you scoundrel ! ” he exclaimed in 
a taunting voice. How am I now ? Do you 
Iwpe Fm better now ? ” 

The man answered by a redoubled roar of 
pain and terror. 

What are you doing, Purtill,"’ said 1, are 
you going to charge again ? ” 

Hearing these words, the man suddenly stopt 
howling, and looking up with a terrified face, 
scrambled off the ground, and rushed out of the 
house, after threatening all the vengeance that 
law and violence could enable him to inflict 
upon his foe. 

What’s the matter, PurtiH?” said I, have 
you really shot the man 7 ” 

No,” replied he laughing^ and settling his 
night-cap, it was only a good fright, though he 
is yet in doubt himself, whether he it not iuc«vi: 
for worms.” 
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What did he do to you ? 

*^ril tell yOu, if you'll lay that blunderbus« 
upon the rack for me. But in the first place, 
how are you? I am glad to see you." 

We shook hands, and I placed the weapon 
on the rack, as he desired. 

That fellow," said he, still laughing, and 
gathering the clothes about his* shoulders, ^^has 
the reputation of being a very great wag, in our 
village, and has often boasted of playing pranks 
on me, but I think I am pretty even with him. 
Our acquaintance began in a manner that ought 
to have given him a lesson, but fools will never 
learn." 

How was that?" I asked. 

Why," said Purtill, I was in the market 
house, getting some com weighed, when this 
fellow happened to come in. Seeing me very 
intenti on what was going forward, he told the 
owner of the corn, that he saw me touch the 
scale. I overheard him, and 1 toW the rascal, 
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what was true for me, that he lied in his teeth, so 
he struck me on the head. I turned round, I had 
no stick, but I snatched up a butcher’s cleaver 
that was lying by the wall, and I made for the 
rascal. He cuty and I cut after him ; he darted 
into his house and shut out the door in my face; 

I sunk the cleaver into the pannel, and split it 
from top to bottom behind his back.” 

That was rapid work,” said I. 

Would’nt you think that it ought to have 
been a warning to the fellow ?” 

^^’Pon my word, there certainly was some- 
thing ominous about it.” 

Well, and so it was. He did’nt venture to 
sneeze in my hearing for six months. But after 
my duel with young Dalton, who had the misfor- 
tune to shoot me through the leg, and within the 
last month, when I received a touch in the left 
shoulder in another affair of the kind with 
Lorenzo Doody, this fellow began to run a quii --- 
upon me, while I could not help myself. He 
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used to come to that room door every day and 
begin whining out, ^ Well, how are you to-day, 
Misther Purtill ? Do you find yourself anything 
betther, sir. That Mr. Doody, sir, is a terrible 
man, sir. He’s as bad to you as Misther 
Dalton, sir. Will you go fight jewils any more 
sir?’ — and various witty taunts of that descrip- 
tion, drawled out with a tone of ^reat simplicity, 
and affected concern. Well, sir, what did 1 do? 

Stop, and I’ll tell you. I got old Batt, abroad, 

• 

to hand me that blunderbuss off the rack. I put 
m a good charge of powder, and laid it quietly 
here at the head of my bed, deflermined to give 
my lad a proper salute when he should come next 
to ask after my health. Well, sir, this evening, 
about half an hour ago, he comes as usual to the 
door, but with a different manner, for the rogue 
knew I was getting well, and he was afraid of a 
practical retaliation. So he asked me quite seri- 
;*/iow 1 was getting on ? I answered him 
just in the same tone, and begged him to walk in. 
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as I had something to say to him. He did so, 
sir, and when I had him in the middle of the 
room, out I whipped my piece from under the 
quilt, and banged the contents into his face. 
You saw the rest yourself. So much for visiting 
the sick.” 

Well, Purtill,” said I, laughing, it would 
be well if all your jokes were as harmless ; but 
you will get a broken head at the next fair.” 

Oh, that as a matter of course,” said 
Purtill, I lake my chance for that. I should 
enjoy little peace if I were to be calculating 
on the cousequences of every freak of this 
kind. — But to what am I indebted for this 
visit ?” 

It will take me some time,” said I, to 
inform you.” 

Oh then, if it will, gi> to the parlour, 
and amuse yourself with something while f 
get out of bed to follow you — ” 

« But—” 
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Nay^ — I was just going to rise. I only 
staid in bed to w^aylay that fellow. 

I re-entered the parlour, where I found 
old Batt with a basket of turf between his 
knees, making down a fire. 

Well, Balt,’^ said I, so your master 
fouglit another duel lately V* 

The man tossed his hea4 and smiled. 

He did, sir,” said he, an’ a dhroller jewel 
never was fought before or after.” 

^^^How was that, Batt?” 

Why then Vll tell you, sir. The masther 
an’ misther Doody over, that had a difference 
about a horse o' the masther’s that he knocked 
again’ misther Doody’s chesnut mare, an’ faix 
it* they had, they sthruck one another on the 
rights of it. Well, it was late at night, afther 
they dinin’ together over at the priests* house, 
an’ so after they going they agreed to fight 
aiiother in the middle o’ the village, an’ 
they havin’ no seconds, nor nobody with ’em 
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bat amelf. Indeed only Mistber Docxf; 
was drunk, I don't say fie’d do it, for he 
always very exact about discipline, an ' to say 
the truth, fonder of the discipline then he was 
o’ the iightin (with a knowing wink). But the 
masther threatened to post him if he would ’nt 
do it that minute. So they berried a pair o' 
blunder-pushes^ and loaded ’em with slugs, an’ 
they agreed to walk up to one another from 
one end o’ the street to the other, an’ to tire 
when they plazed. Well, when Doody walked 
away to his post, an’ the night so pitch 
dark, that you could’nt see a stem apast your 
hand, ^I’ll tell you what it is now, masther,’ 
says I, makin' up to him an’ whispering in 
his ear, ^walk away home with yourself now 
an’ lave him there, an’ you’ll have a joke 
again Doody for ever.’ He made me no 
answer, only ga’ me a kick that tumbled me 
in the gutther. 1 had no time to say «w:t£e, only 
made a one side, an’ hid behind tlie pump, 
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fear Doody would begin to fire unknownst. 
Well, it is’iit long till 1 hear the masther cry- 
ing out^ ^ Where are you, Doody, you scoundhrel. 
Are you skulkin’ any where in a corner ? Let 
me know, till I blow your brains out.’ * Here, 
yc M rascal,’ cries ^ Doody, out frontin’ you in the 
middle o’ the street.’ So they blazed at one 
another. ‘ Did you get it tlyit time,* you 
scoundhrel V cries the masther. ^ No, you 
rascal, did you ?’ cries Doody. ^ I did’nt, you 
pig,’ says the masther, 'let us load again.’ So 
tluy stept a one side and loaded. 'Standout 
again, you tinker,’ cries the master, 'until I 
riddle you.’ ' Fm here already, you ruffian,’ 
says Doody. So they blazed again. ' Well,’ 
cries Doody, ^ did you get it now?’ The 
masther said nothing, so I crept out afeard, 
an’ went over an’ found him sittin’ upon the 
ground, an’ the gun lying anear him. ' Are 
you hurt masther ?’ says I, ' Batt, sa3's he, with 
a groan, ' I believe we're a pair o' fools.’ ' Have 
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you much pain, sir?’ says L ^ It went throujil^ 
the shouldher/ says he, ^au’ lodged inside, I 
fear. Where’s Doody?’ ^He runoff,’ says I, 

^ when he seen you down.’ ^ He was right,’ 
says the masther. MVell,’ says he, an’ I put- 
tin’ him up on the horse, ^ whatever comes of 
it Batt, its a comfort to kiK)w that we done the 
busirress like gentlemen.’ ” 

By this time Purtill entered the room, and 

old Batt, laying his finger privately along his 
'nose, winked at me, to signify that I should say 
uothiiig of what he had been telling. 

Do you* see how that fellow leaves the 
door open?” said Purtill, after Batt left the 
room, ^^the fellow has been living with me 
these fifteen years, and 1 never once saw liirn 
shut a door without being desired.” 

Call him back,” said I. 

'‘Not yet,” replied Purtill, “I always wait 
until he is seated snug by the kitchen fire, 
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with his pipe in his mouth, and then I summon 
him back.” 

He rung tiie maimed bell, and Batt re-ap- 
peared. 

What's wantin,’ sir?” he asked. 

Shut the door,” said his master. 

Oyeh, wisha, Lord help us ! ” said Batt, 
going out and doing as he was bid. 

It is your own fault, l^urtill,” said I, 
to have your servants in such bad order. If 
they had a mistress to train them, they would not 
be so negligent,” 

‘‘ Ah, Thracy,” exclaimed Pprtill, in a most 
pathetic tone, ^^it is not you that ought to make 
me that reproach.” 

Dinner, or rather a collation bearing some 
resemblance to it, was now served in, and Pur- 
till entertained me during the repast with ac- 
counts of his adventures in the neighbourhood ; 
how he cheated the doctor in a bargain of a 
horse \ how he %vigged the parson out of half 
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Uis tythes ; how he humbugged the proud old 
barrister by taking off his hat, and bowing to 
the ground whenever he came in sight ; how 
he threshed a bailiff ; kicked a process server ; 
and performed other feats of a similar de- 
scription. 

\\ ithout at all letting him into the secret 
of his good fortune, or hinting anything of 
my private views, 1 now took an opportunity 
of inviting my host to Cushlane-Beg for a few 
days. Perceiving that his countenance brigh- 
tened at the proposal, I fixed the time for 
the following morning, and then rolled on 
into some talk of my domestic affairs, and let 
him know enough to imagine that the alli- 
ance with the Clancys was at an end. See- 
ing that he became still more joyously inte- 
tested, I took an opportunity, in the course of 
some further conversation, to venture a plain 
intimation that his visit might not at this time 
prove so unacceptable to Ellen as it did when 
she was younger and more foolish. 
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<< By /* said Purtill, swearing, 

get drunk for that word, before I leave this 
diair. Batt ! ” 

Batt appeared. 

Bring me a kettle of hot w^ater and 
tumblers, and turn out Mr. Tracy’s horse 
into the short field. Do you hear ? the short 
fiekl.” 

I know, sir,” said Batt, with a look of 
sharp intelligence. 

And, Batt ! ” 

Well, mastlier ? ” 

“ Shut the door after you.” 

Oyeh, choke it for a doore ! ” said Batt, 
my heart is broke from it. It won’t stay 
shut, sir.” 

Why, where’s the plug?” 

It was cut up into kippens, sir, to skiver the 
chickens.” 

Well, draw a chair against it, then, and 
go along.” 


VOL. III. 
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Batt took his departure^ laying hold of 
back of a chair, and drawing it after him 
with the door, until he just left room for his 
hand to escape ; while he muttered, during the 
whole manoeuvre, Wisha, the dickens carry 
you for one doore, dear knows we’re kilt 
from you. I’d as lieve be mindin’ a young 
child.” 

Purtill made good his promise of bccomiii 
intoxicated that night, and the natural con- 
sequence was, that the sun was high in 
the heavens before we got on horseback the 
next morning. 

The masther thrated you well, sir/’ said 
Batt, in a whisper, while he led my iiorse 
to the door, in turnin’ your mare out last night 
into the short field as he calls it.” 

How is that, Batt? ” 

’Tis the best grass he liasj ;«r, that he gives 
only tp those he likes. The long field he 
has for sthrangers, such as tax-gatherers, and 
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mliiisthers, an’ people that there’s nothing to be 
got by.” 

And where is the long field, Batt ? ” said 
I, after looking vainly round for one that might 
answer the description. 

He approached the saddle, laid hold of 
the stirrup leather, looked cautiously over each 
shoulder, and then putting his* open hand to 
the side of his mouth, he whispered : — 

Faix, then, the high road, sir, and sor- 
row one else. Long enough, I’ll be your bail. 
One w^ould think the horse himself could’nt 
name it betther if he was axed, poor crathur ’ ” 



CHAPTER XXL 


Pi KTiLL did not set out like the frog wlio 
Mould a wooing go/^ in his opera hat. On 
the contrary, his dress was exceedingly shabby. 
A rusty black coat, buttoned up to his chin, 
a pair of greasy doe-skin tightSy cobbled top 
boots, and a hat that looked as if it had been 
singed over a fire, constituted the external 
man. 

li will look better/' said he, turning up 
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liis elbows on perceiving that I perused his 
altire askfince, when I get it turned, and new 
buttons sewed in,” 

It was not, however, until I w^as once more 
seated in ray home, until I had taken my gen- 
tle daughter in my arms, and kissed her, and 
h>oked upon her fair and affectionate coun- 
tenance, and her slight figure, attired in a 
mourning dress, and thought of her departed 
mother, and looked once more at Purtill 
.shrinking into a corner in his conscious inferiority 
of pretension, that I felt the entire baseness 
of the resolution I had formed. , 

Yet what was I to do ? The first step 
had been already taken, and Purtill was here 
already standing on a virtual proffer of my 
paternal interest on Jus behalf. Was I again 
to be guilty of a retraction? Was my life to 
be one continued series of deceptions? And 
then my promise fo the wealthy stranger. I 
was already bound to take the course I had 
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m view, and I determined, for once in my life, 
to act with consistency and resolution. 

I had taught my daughter, from her childhood, 
to treat me with perfect and entire sincerity, 
and the consequence of this mode of iiLstruc- 
tion was that slie had no secrets from her 
parents either with respect to her feelings or 
her inclinations. IVIy spell for securing her 
confidence was this. When she avowed to me 
any natural sentiment which the peculiar con- 
.^itution of society renders unlit for general 
currency, 1 did not, like many foolish parents 
express a sudden horror and astonishment, and 
thus compel my child to keep her own counsel 
on another occasion. I always said, My 
child, that is a very natural feeling on your 
part, and you are a good little girl for telling 
it, but if you indulge those feelings, my dar- 
ling, it would lead to very bad consequences.^' 
And then I let her see just so ntuch of those 
consequences as was necessary to convince her 
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n^son, but never affected a horror at Irer 

<h. 

freely expressing a seiitimeut that nature had 
implanted in her breast. On the contrary, 1 
rather coaxed than terrified her into a hatred 
of vice, and taught her to consider conceal- 
ment as the most shameful of ail offences. I 
made candour sweet to her, by my endear- 
ments. For I thought, that if fortune, should 
frown upon us, and Providence* should think fit 
in its wisdom to leave my child alone upon the 
earth, without a guardian or instructor, the 
world, intiiiisically iiidiflereiit as it is in matters 
of virtue, iiad yet an external decorum uj>oii 
its surface that would prevent her doing any- 
thing cgregiously wrong while she kept nothing 
secret from her friends. The alteration whicli 
had taken place in my own character during 
the last few mouths, was the first occasion of 
reserve which liad ever arisen between my child 
and me. Even tTiat had fully disappeared since 
«3be was left an orphan, and we were now on 
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those confiding terms which always had existed 
between us, and always ought to exist between 
a parent and his children, a sweety and con- 
descending love, without familiarity, on his pa.t, 
a depending confidence and filial openness on 
theirs. 

But that passionate thirst of influence and 
wealth which had first assailed my heart when 1 

t 

made the acquaintance of Dalton, had settled 
like a storm cloud over our free affections and 
steeped our hearts in gloom. That innocent, 
that confiding child had trusted all her happiness 
into my keepings and I was now about to sacri- 
fice it. Jt is with shame and agony I dwell upon 
this portion of my story ; but I have determined 
to hang up my character as a warning example 
to those who may be tempted by the same dark 
passion, and that determination shall be unspar- 
ingly pursued. 

Three days elapsed, however, before I coufd 
brng my mind to enter upon the task which I 
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had set for it. The day arrived which the tall 
t Granger had appointed for his visit, and it was 
.only then, when necessity compelled me to be 
resolute, that I finally resolved on putting my 
plan into execution. 

Paul Purtill, who had by this time made 
himself quite ai home, was inspecting some 
cocks of a peculiar breed in the yard. Rowan 
Clancy, attired in holiday trini^ was standing at 
the window of the little drawing room, and ex- 
pecting Ellen who was in her chamber preparing 
for a moniing walk. I entered the parlour through 
which I knew slie must pass on her return, and 
turning the key in the lock awaifed her appear- 
ance. 

I drew a small table and writing desk to the 
centre of the room, and judging that it would be 
easier to induce her to give her consent in writ- 
ing than by word of mouth, I wrote a short 
letter addressed to Qancy, stating that 

in consequence of the unexpected calamities 
K 5 
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which had fallen upon our house, and wliich 
made her father unable to fulfil the conditi^is 
of the agreement between both families, she 
was compelled to withdraw the promise which 
she had given, at a time when she tliought she 
could bring something to him besides poverty 
and suffering. I left a blank for the name, and 
replacing the pen upon the desk, continued to 
walk back and forw ard, with my hands behind my 
back, and my breast filled wdth unusual struggles. 

The desk was Ellen’s, and, in looking for 
paper, on which i might write, 1 found a little 
poem in the handwriting of Htjnry Dalton, with 
an unfinished copy in her own. I transcribe 
it here, for I feel an interest in any relic of 
that unhappy youth, greater perhaps than ano- 
ther might in its intrinsic value : 


With some unblest and lightless eye, 

With light half droop’d, and moist, and meek, 
Tells silent tales of misery, 

The trembling lip could never speak. 
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W hat IS It wets the listener’s cheek, 
’V\'hat fills with love liis answering vpice. 
And bids that sufferings heart not break. 
And bids that trembling eye rejoice 1 
When the. lussti^. "havers in its choice. 
What is it prompts the generous part 1 
Oh, spring of all life’s tender joys ? 

Oh, sun of youth ! 'tis heait ! 'tis heart ! 


JIa. 


VVhen the advancing march of Time, 

With cheering brcatli had roll’d away • 
I’hc mists that dull’d her mornir% prime. 

And Beauty steps into her day j 
What gives those eyes tliat conquering play 
Tliat aching bosoms long confess ? 

And lights those charms with quickening rgy 
I'hat else had chaimcd and conquered less ? 

A sw'cel light unto loveliness, 

A meaning breathing o’er the whole 
J'hat else might cliaim, but could not bless. 
Win, but not lix ? ’tis soul ! ’tis souJ ^ 

ill. 

When youtli and youthful friends are gone. 

When disappointment glooms the brow, 

A nd early loves leave us alone. 

To walk irx fri^jjdJes^ sorrqjy now. 

And chilled is young rapture’s glow. 

And hoary grown the raven hair. 
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And age its paly tinge of woe 
Hangs over all youth fancied fair, 

What guards our home from still despair ? 

And bids joy linger, both to part 7 
Oh, balm of grief and pining care ! 

Oh, stay of age t ^tis heart ! 'tis heart ? 


ir* 


When Beauty feels the touch of yeai-s, 

When the round voice grows faint and small^ 
And that bright eye is dimmed by tears, 

•That once held many a heart in tlirall, 
What makds that voice still musical 7 
That sunken eye still seeming bright ? 

And beauty, even in beauty’s fall. 

As full of witching life and light. 

As when the hue of young delight 
Over its blushing spring time stole \ 

Oh, star of love’s approaching night 7 
Oh, shield of faith ! ’tis soul ! 'tis soul 


Seldom they shine m Worlds like this. 
Seldom their favouring light we see. 
For passion taints earth’s purest bliss. 
With spots of dark mortality ; 

But once a syireet ^ 

A vision a glorious Land, 
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Wliere sounds of gentle re\'elry 
Rose on the soft air, making bland 
And rapturous music to a band 

Of nymphs tha» the green path stole, 
Where R&acnty and Youth walked hand in hand, 
Lock’d in love’s faith with Heart and Soul. 


My daughter entered the room, while I 
was reading, and had already turned the key 
in llie opposite door before* I was able to 
calj her back. A feeling of reluctant shame 

made my nerves as sensitive as those of a 

% 

recluse. When, however, she had passed out 
of the room, and closed the door after her, I 
rose quickly, opened it, and* said in a low 
voice — 

“ EWen, I want you.” 

She returned instantly., 

“ Come in, Ellen," Siid I, "and close the 
door. Lock it. I have a great deal to say 
to you, and I -am afraid of being interrupted. 
Is it fast ? ” 
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‘Mt is, sir,’" Ellen answered, looking a 
little puzzled. 

Come hither, then, at^once, and sit down 
here. Lay aside your gloves."' 

a W'hy so, sir?"’ 

I want you to write something for me.’' 

‘‘Will you want me long, father?” said 
Ellen, in a simple unconscious tone, while she 
drew off the gloves as 1 desired, “because 
Rowan is waiting for me."" 

“ For what?” 

“ To walk, sir.” 

“You must not walk with him, my love,” 

“Not walk \vith him! ” 

‘^No, you must not walk with Rowan any 
more.” 

“Father!"" 

“Well, Ellen?” 

She laid fcfsr hand upon my shoulder, and 
looked up into my eyes. X avoided the glance 
as well as I could, (though J saw quite enough 
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to cut me to the heart). I removed her hand^ 
pressed it, and summoned strength to go 
ou« 

Ellen,’' said I, listen to me. I am utterly 
ruined now,'’ 

Oh, Father, not ruined ! " 

VV^ell, perhaps not ruined quite. Only 
disappointed in all my undertakings — in all~ 
without a hope, (but one,) to redeem^ part ot 
what 1 have lost, to save my children and my 
dependents from utter penury, and my own old 
bones from growing cold within a dungeon cell. 
You may not' thiuk this ruin, but it wears a 
gloomy aspect.” 

Dear father !” 

Do you understand me fully, Ellen ? We 
are all undone. I am ducked to the ears in 
debt, and left no choice at all between famine, 
and a jaol. This house will cease to be ours 
before another, day. 1 have not even — — I 
paused and leaned my head upon my hands. 
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^ Not even what, father?” said Ellen in a 
gentle, piercing tone of sweetness. 

Not even thaPSuoi ot^ jnoney left by yoiir 
uncle for your use, and which was to have en- 
titled you to Rowan’s hand. I know,” I addecJ, 
perceiving the girlish indifference with w^hich she 
heard a piece of intelligence that ought to have 
filled her with uneasiness ; and more annoyed at 
this apparent levity of mind, than I could have 
been grieved by her reproaches ; know how it 
is with the young and inexperienced, when ruin 
frowns at a distance, and her hollow eye is yet 
bent with a feeble influence on their condition. 
They will not he'ed her threats, nor detect her 
approach by the far and warning signs that older 
ears are tuned to startle at. They hear of her, 
when they are seated at their morning meals, 
how she has stalked athwart the affrighted island, 
and turned into liquid fire the blood of her chil- 
dren ; how she has stung the peaceful citizen, by 
invading his domestic love, and that way rendered 
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him a brawler and a wretch ; they hear how the 
huiigry-eyed and iron-fingered fiend has snatched 
the'fooa irorii lip of the famished labourer ; 
how she has shook the mighty frame of the great 
state itself, till it rocked on its foundation and 
seemed about to sunder ; these things they hear 
as if themselves were sacred from the ills they 
they shudder at — and till the gripe of th^ demon 
is fixed upon their throats, till the bread is 
wanted at their board, and every sense shouts 
famine in their ears, they look on these as distarU 
perils, and flatter themselves that they are ex- 
empted from the common chigices of human- 
kind T' 

Dear father,’^ said Ellen, why do you 
say this to me ? ’’ 

^^Does the picture fright you, then?'^ I 
continued — ^Tis ours, my girl — my children s 
and my own* Ellen, we are lost. Aye, look 
around, and lift your eyes — even so. It is the 
home which you have known from childhood. 
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and yet which you must know no more, unless 
you do what I am you will not/^ 

^ ‘ And what is that sir ? ’ 

Will you do it for me ? ’’ 

Will you not trust me, father ? ’’ said Ellen, 
putting her hands around my neck. 

I will, my girl, my love, my treasure. It 
is but to write your name to this letter and send 
it down to Rowan.’’ 

I handed her the letter, and I saw her eyes 
swim and the blood leave her cheeks and lips 
while she read it. Her hands sunk upon the 
desk, and she remained for some moments as 
if a sudden struggle had oppressed her breath. 

Is it possible,” she said at length, that 
iny father wishes me to sign such a paper as 
this ? ” 

** Ellen, it is our only resource.” 

And why sir? Why should this cold 
rejection come from me ? If I am not now the 
bride that Rowan loved, why should I be the 
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first to divide the knot that has bound our hearts 
so long ? a knot that ^^ou, ^,n?y father, first tied ; 
anu*'wukii I have always thought so entirely 
delicious/’ 

Rowan, my love, is* poor ; and lie could 
not in the present circumstances make you happy, 
nor be content himself.” 

** Rut, sir, we are both young. Why should 

p 

we hasten then ? — The world is fair before us, 
and a few' years of exertion may find Rowan in- 
dependent, and capable of realizing all our w ishes, 
vet/’ 

And where may these few years find your 
father and your brothers, Ellen?” 

She drooped her head suddenly. 

No, my child,” I continued, seizing on the 
synipalhy I had just aw^akened, even if Rowan 
w ere willing and able at this instant to perform) 
Ills portion of our agreement, you must surrender 
yours, l am sure, Ellen,” I added, taking her 
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hand and looking in her face, “ I am sure yon 
do not love Rowan,^fter aJl.” 

Indeed, indeed, I do, sir/' she replied with 
great earnestness and simplicity, I have told 
him so fifty times." 

Aye, but not quite as well as you could love 
your husband ?" 

Quite — quite as well, indeed, sir," Ellen 
replied, looking up in my face with eyes spark- 
ling and brow glow ing with the clearest blushes. 

But I have a lover for you, Ellen, who will 
love you better, and be more worthy of your love, 
A Crcesus, ElleifJ who will restore tiie golden age 
to our comfortless home, and make its walls re- 
echo once again with careless laughter. You shall 
visit no more afoot — you shall have a coach and 
horses, and — see— here's the pen — the place is left 
a blank for you-^I tell you he is wealthier than a 
miser — he is full of riches. Rowan? Psha, 
Purtill, Ellen. Here's the place. Come, wTite." 
Purtill, sir — Mr. Purtill !" 
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Paul Purtill is the man of whom I 
speak/' 

A rich man, sir !" 

He is the master of a mine of wealth. He 
could buy sixty Clancys." 

I thought," said Ellen, there was some- 
thing in his visit at such a time. If you please, 
father, I will take Rowan’s arm, and still con- 
tinue to walk afoot. I’ll have no coach witli 
Purtill." 

You will not sign the letter?" 

I cannot, sir," 

Very well, Ellen," said I, folding the letter, 
go down to Rowan then, and take your walk, 
and leave me alone if you please." 

‘^My dear father — " 

Take away your hands, if you please. Go 
and amuse yourself. I have somediing else to 
occupy me now. Take away your hands." 

Oh, father — " 
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** Are you my enemy too, Ellen ? — Are you 
too deserting me V 

I am not indeed, sir,” she answered, crying 

aloud. 

Will you write your name here ?” 

Father !— ” 

In one word, let me have your answer.” 

** Oh, spare me, sir !” 

1 would save you, my daughter. Save your- 
self and obey me.” 

Have you no other hope ?” 

None, Ellen, none — not one, my child — 
my angel !” T diew her into my lap and caressed 
her cheek. Look, Ellen, I am utterly destroyed. 
In my days of sunshine and of hope I was 
proud, puffed up, and scornful— and I must now 
become a mark for the gibes and jests of all those 
who feared me then, even while they hated me. 
You know not, my gentle, my humble, my timid 
child, you know not what the agonies can be 
af blasted ambition— of disappointed pride. You 
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not how dark and how unpitied is the fall of 
him who, when he sought to rise, began by severing 
the social ties tliat bound him to his fellows, and 
clambered up the ambitious height alone. I am 
that lonely wretch, so crushed — so fallen — and yet 
if you desire it, safe from evil."’ 

Oh father,” cried Ellen, suddenly flinging 
herself upon my neck, my heart is 4n your 
hands !” 

'' ril give it to one, my love, w'ho will 
treasure it as if it were a faery dower.” 

I cannot, I never could love Purtill.” 

‘‘Then take away your hatids, and leave 
me. I do not want you to fondle me with 
your arms, while you stab me with your tongue, 
liegone! I continued, rising in anger from 
the chair, and putting her away, while my 
limbs trembled with a passion similar to that 
which I had felt during my interview with 
Dalton, “ I can do without you. I have de- 
graded myself, and I deserve to be repulsed. 
Again, I d#^sire you touch me not.” 
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What can I do to serve you, father? 

Nothing! I will have nothing from }ou, 
never again will 1 ask you to move a finger if 
it were to save my life. Go, go, and enjoy 
yourself. We can do without you well.’’ 

Oh father, I never saw you looking thus 
till now. You never said an angry word to 
me, till Mr. Dalton first came near us.” 

And by what claim,” cried 1, stamping 
in uncontrolled fury, you dare rebuke n v 
looks or manner? I bid you leave me at once. 
If you have never found me passionate, never 
till now have I found you undutiful. But do 
your pleasure.” 

Stay, my father ! ” cried Ellen, sinking sud- 
denly upon her knee, and clasping my hand. 

‘‘For what?” I asked, looking round upon 

her. 

She paused and lowered her head for a 
moment, and then looking up with a pale and 
altered face, she said : 
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I will do all for you that a daughter should 

do;;’ 

And what is that 2 ” 1 asked 
I know not/’ she said, in great agita- 
tion, I’ll sign the letter, oh, no ! no I Oh, 
Rowan ! ” 

My daughter ! My dear daughter ! ” 

Do’nt ask me, father; I am ip your 
power, 1 cannot refuse you if you ask me.” 

My darling, and my deliverer ! ” 

'‘May heaven forgive me, father ! Where’s* 
the place ? ” 

" Here, here, this blank, doi\’t tremble, dry 
your eyes.” 

" 1 will, sir. Heaven forgive me. I’ll do it 
for you, father. I’ll sign it for you, sir ! 
I’ll write whatever you please. 1 cannot!” 
she almost screamed aloud as her eye fell upon 
the letter, “ Let me rather die at once.” 

" Good girl ! ” I said, beodii^g over her 
chair, and holding her hand, which still retainea 
VOL. III. L 
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the pen, aiul replacing it upon the 
Slie aveited lier head, covered her eyes 
lit i Icli hand, and with a little assistance nom 
me, the imjiortant signature was uHixed. 

J now loaded her with caresses and ex- 
pressions of gratitude, reminded lier of the 
po\crty and woe site had escaped, and the* 
wealthy and splendour site had secured to her- 
stlf and to her family. But she seemed to 
take no heed of what 1 said, and remained, 
(hiring the whole time, pale and uu>tionlesr> 
with a kerchief pressed against her lips, and her 
t'}es resting low down. W lien 1 had done, 
slie merely said, in a iaint tone : 

May I go now, sir, to my room ? 

<^j’ll lead yon there," said I, “you will 
be merrier, Ellen, by and by. ’ 

“ I will, sir.” 

You liave my blessing, darling. 

“ I hope so, sir,” 


“ Your mother’s spirit blesses you.” 
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Oh, no ! I have broke the word I gave 

’’X'" 

Aye, Ellen, said I, when virtue bade 
you; virtue, which was her idol.’’ 

With a low moan of piercing anguish, siie 
withdrew herself from my embrace, and hur- 
ried up to her apartment. 1 felt my heart- 
strings torn, but I clenched my teeth haid, and 
resolved to suffer all and persevere. 


L 





CHAPTER XX H. 


After I had ,scnt the letter down to Rowan, 
i remained seated at the desk, and altering 
my spirit to prepare it to encounter that of 
the fiery and violent young man whom I was 
about to injure. I could not, however, divest 
myself of the nervous anxiety which remained 
upon my heart, until the first sound of his 
rushing feet, upon the stairs, awoke the com- 
batant within it 
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He entered the room with the open letter 
in *!^is hand ; his person expanded, and liis eye 
lighted up with extreme indignation. 

Where’s Ellen, sir ? ” he asked. 

She is in her room, Rowan.” 

‘‘ I wish to see her ; I wish to know if 
this,” pointing to the signature, be really her 
hand.” 

You may learn that from me, Rowan. 
It is her hand. I have seen her write it.” 

And then, of* course, it has your sanc- 
tion too ? ” 

has.” 

He paused and stared on me for some mo 
inents in silent wonder. 

May I ^sk, sir, why is this ! What 
have I done to deserve this sudden, this cruel 
change ? ” 

Nothing, Ro\van. It is no fault of yours 
that we are unable to fulhl that agreement on 
w hich from tlie beginning this alliance was sup- 
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posed to rest. I thought our reasons were stated 
in the letter/’ 

They a?'e stated there/’ said Rowan, with 
great indignation, ^^and with so cold and heart- 
less an inditfereiice, that I cannot think that 
Ellen even ever read the letter. Nothing but the 
signature I see is in her hand/’ 

The rest is mine,” said I, and I think 
1 do you good service. Rowan, in preventing 
you from completing what would be ah act 
of folly and of certain misery to all concerned 
in it.” 

I was met Jiere by the same arguments at 
which Ellen did but glance. Rowan used them 
with fervency, with force, with eloquence, and 
with dexterity. He promised imfft)ssibilities — he 
remonstrated — he reasoned — he pleaded— he im- 
portuned. -At length, finding it impossible 
to meet his instances in a satisfactory manner, I 
said : 

The truth is, Rowan, it is impossible for 
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me now to hear you. Coiniuced of the expe- 
diency of the measure which I have adopted, and 
feeling satislied of your acquiescence, 1 have al- 
ready formed otlier arrangements,” 

1 feared, I thought it ! ” exclaimed iJowan, 
with sudden vehemence. 1 knew there 
was something more in this than zeal for my 
advantage.” 

Wdiich cannot noW be retracted, 

without a grievous injury.” 

And is there no injury to me?” said 
Kovvan. Have I sustained no wrong? With- 
out notice given, without a wcqd of explanation, 
without even so much form as the courtesy of 
society requires, 1 have been flung aside in a 
manner, sir, that — that is very wrong, sir, that is 
most injurious, that is — base, Mr. Tracy.” 

Young man,” I exclaimed, much in- 
censed at the word, if you wish to have this 
interview continued, you must use the language 

of a gentleman.” 
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He walked up rapidly and bent his brow, 
upon me, for a minute. I have been so long 
accustomed,” he said at length, to regard 
you' in the character of a father, that I can- 
not instantly forget my own. And if you were 
not mine, you are Ellen^s, and that is suffi- 
cient for your safety. But 1 must and will 
be satisfied, and therefore, I demand from you, 
as an act of justice, the name of the person 
in whose favour those other arrangements have 
b«en formed.” 

I cannot oblige you in tliis, for I do not 
know the name iiiyself. But I have no wish 
to cooceal from you all that I do know. The 
principal agent in the transaction is an elderly 
gentleman, whom I met by accident, who ap- 
pears to have lived a long time in a tropi- 
cal climate, and who has been observed wan- 
dering- about this country during the last 
year.” 

A sudden astonishment appeared to seize 
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upon tVie listener. Is it possible/" said he, 
that he can be the mover of this measure t 
I kaow him well. He is at this niomeut at 
tiiy father’s."" 

The yellow stranger ! ” 

He M’hoin I met here in your absence, 
within the last fortnight.” 

The same.” 

1 am utterly astonished. • I have an ap- 
pointtnent with him on this very day. 1 met 
hitii accidentally about a year since, when he^ 
made many inquiries about your family. I met 
him since on many occasions, and have even 
had professions of friendship from him. He 

has even hinted that ” 

Here he paused, his face brightened, and 
he seemed to have caught at some idea which 
bewildered and yet pleased him. 

I will take my leave,” he said, in a 
hurried manner. I M'ill say no more of this 
until we meet again. The time for my ap- 
L. 5 
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pointment will soon arrive, and that will throw 
some light upon my situation. To you, sir, 
I say nothing, I refrain from giving expression 
to ?ny indignation, but if he have acted with 
duplicity, I will take measures to redress my 
injury, before you see his face again. 

He hurried from the room and left me in 
a state of strange perplexity. How was 1 to 
reconcile these circumstances ? The wealthy 
brother of Purtill a visitor of Clancy’s and an 
acquaintance of his son ! I felt myself unable 
to account for what I heard, and left the 
house to meditate upon it in the open air. 

. a 

It was a still summer noon, and I strolled 
in the shadow of the hedge rows, as far as 
the ruin already mentioned more than once. 
There w’as something in the fevered noon-tide 
stillness, as I entered the abode of death, 
more impressive than even the lonely moon- 
light under which I had last beheld it. A 
few^ herons were settling on the ivi^d steeple 
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and making the deserted aisles re-e<‘ho, at 
long intervals, with their harsh screams. The 
rank grass lay brown and withering in the 
heat upon the nameless tombs. The castled 
elms flung their dark and motionless shadows 
short upon the ground, and gave shelter to 
some sheep and goats, whose natural ap- 
petites were not acute enough to force tliem 
out into the parching vertic^ji sunshine. 

There is no time a|| which the soleinu re- 
pose of such a . scene as this produces such 
a charm upon the spirits as when they are 
beginning to subside from the agitation of re- 
cent passion, 1 sat down on a broken ca- 
pital, and suffered the events of the preced- 
ing year to glide, like wave after wave, 
through niy memory, while I listened in per- 
fect stillness to the twittering of the golden 
wren aiiiong tnc branches of the yew, tlie 
cooing of the lonely wood-quest, the distant 
voice of the cottager, and the occasional 
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bursting of a small seed-pod on the wild 
shrubs that hung around me as 1 sat. 

The sound of a woman’s voice, uttering 
the Irish cry which is used at wakes and 
funerals, attracted my eyes in the direction 
of the church-yard gate. Two men were en- 
tering, bearing on a hand-barrow, which thcN 
carried on t!*cir slionlders, a coffin, painted a 
eoarse buck colc^^ir, and having a cross of 
black stuff nailed do#n upon the lid. A 
woman, hooded and kerchiefed, a simple 
looking gill, and half a dozen country people, 
were following this poor funereal display. One 
of them bore under his arm a couple of 
spades and a shovel, for the purpose of com- 
mitting the departed to the earth without re- 
quiring the expensive assistance of the sexton. 
Tliey bore the coffin round the place before 
they laid it dowm near the spot where two of 
the men had already begun to dig the grave. 

I observed that the spot selected for that 
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purpose was close to the tomb of Shanahan, 
where I had eiidured his mother’s curse, (a 
cifrse that since had fallen so heavily upon 
me.) I’nieed there were several of the faces 
which 1 recognized as fauiiliir to my eyes al- 
most from my boyhood. 

^^Take care, Ned,” said one man, M'ho 
was stanilinsf near the head of the coffin, anti 
; oke m a low voice of suH^n gnef, don’t 
let the spade touch Pliaudhrig’s coffin where 
you’re digging.” 

‘‘No fear^ Moity,” replied the delver; 

“ there’s a foot of earth between ’em yet.” 

f 

“ That will do,” returned the first 
speaker. 

“ AVliut’s tlic raison,” asked a tliird, “ that 
she w ould hit be taken to Kerry, to her 
own people, Morty 

Muity did not appear to hear the question, 
but his wife, from whom the funeral wail had 
proceeded, answered for him. 
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Oyeh, the distance is too far/^ said she, 
and, moreover, she declared it as her delight 
to be buried here, o’ ’count o’ Phau- 
drig.” 

At this moment I felt somebody touch iny 
arm, and started slightly. On looking over njy 
shoulder, I saw the figure of the old soldier, so 
often mentioned, who was standing close to my 
side. His appear/ince at this moment was very 
different from what it had been at any former 
interview. His face was more haggard than 
usual, his lips blue and trembling, and his 
whole figure shaking with what appeared to 
be either the result of ill-health, or mental 
agitation. 

I ask your honour’s forgiveness,” he said, 
uncovering his grey and scanty hair, but would 
you tell me who that man is that’s standin’ near 
the coffin, with his arms gathered over his chest, 
if you plase, sir ? ” 

^^His name is Shanahan, Morty Shanahan,” 
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said I, ‘‘ put on your hat. Be covered, my 
good man.’' 

Shanahan ! ” he repeated, not seeming to 
have heard my last advice. And, if you 
plase, sir, whose is the berrin’ 

I have not Jieard,” said I, but I can 
perceive that it is his mother’s." 

A Kerry woman was she, sir ? " he asked 

in a somewhat tiemulous tone. 

» 

She was, and some people said, not the 
most datteriug specimen of her native county." 

By this time the grave had been completed, 
the woman renev^ed her wail, and 1 took no 
further notice of the soldier. * They low ered the 
coffin into the earth — the son took off his hat, 
and knelt down to say a short prayer, they all 
followed his example, and when this was done, 
they arose from their knees, and the grave, was 
covered in. 

At this moment I saw the old soldier, ad- 
vancing, with an uncertain step, towards the fii- 
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iieral group. When lie came to the head of the 
grave, he uncovered his head, and seemed about 
to address the people, directing his attention in 
particular to Morty Shanahan. He remained, I 
think, for more than a minute in the same at- 
titude, like one struck motionless while in the 
act of speaking. At length, fetching a deep 
and painful sigh, he suddenly let his clenched 
hands fall down ; his head sunk, his eye stared 
meaningless, and he fell, w iih a hoarse sound in 
his throat, prostrate upon the gra\e. 

They all recognized him as the pious mili- 
tary pilgrim, who had been residing among the 
ruins about the country now for several months. 
They attributed his illness to that enthusiastic 
spirit of devotion, which had suggested 
his nocturnal austerities, and which excited 
at once their awe and admiration. They lifted 
him up with care, placed him sitting on a 
head stone, and finally perceiving that he gained 
no strength, they bore him away between 
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them in the direction of Shauahau^s cottage, 
I was too much occupied with my own 
difficulties at the time to pay much attention 
to this event, although it recurred to my memory 
in some time after, with a singular force. 

As I returned homeward, across the sheep- 
walk (a memorable spot to me and the poor fa- 
mily from whom I had just S(;parated), I was 
crossed by a leash of handsoine pointers, which 
I recognised as Harry Dalton’s. I heard his 
voice calling to them from an adjoining field, 
and in a few^ moments he sprung over a broken 
gap and came upon my path. » 

It was the first time I had seen either of 
the Daltons since my quarrel with the father. 
Henry had been, until lately, absent at Cove, 
(the Bologne of Southern Ireland), and he 
looked as fresh, as young, and as gay as ever. ' 
He came up to me with frank and evident de- 
light, and gave me his hand like one who had 
never heard of the quarrel between me and his 
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fatlier, or like one that was determined not to 
lose a friend for his father’s fault. I was greatly 
pleased with this instance of good-nature, and 
met it with equal cordiality and good humour. 
After he had enquired with great interest for all 
the remaining members of my family, he 
said : — 

“ I will come and pay you a visit soon, Mr. 
Tracy, but not this morning, for I have not 
come in proper visiting trim, and I have.* to 
make a long walk yet before I return.” 

Oh, come in,” said I, your friend Ellen 
will excuse you, and there are no other ladies. 
Besides, you will meet an old friend of your’s.” 
And who is that, sir? ” 

A gentleman who has had i^eason to re- 
member you. You put your mark upon him a 
few months, since.” 

Oh, Mr. Paul Purtill ! Ah, is he there ? 
I have a great mind to go. Does he stay the 
night with you ?” 
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1 think so.” 

I wish I knew his chamber, and I would 
corhe on purpose to sing under bis win-^ 

dow. Do you remember the evening at the 
bridewell ? Ah, that was a freak after his 
' vn heart.” 

I am sure he likes you the better for it,” 
said I, ^^if the truth were told.” 

He told me so himself dpon the ground, 
the ‘instant we had shaken hands. Well, Mr. 
Tracy, Tin delighted to see you, and to hear 
that Miss Tracy is well. Will you remem- 
ber her friend Henry to her, ^nd say that he 
will come to put her in mind of liim in a 
few days ? I owe her some delicious hours, 
and I am unwilling to give them up until she 
tells me I have ceased to deserve them,” 

Henry,” said I, perceiving to what he al- ' 
luded, you always were, and always will be 
welcome to us. You never once lost ground 
iu our esteem even for an instant. It would 
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be impossible for us not to like our frieud, and 
the constant friend of all within the circle of 
his influence/' 

The youth reached me his hand with a 
face that glowed with delight. He seemed 
about to reply, but after a moment pressing 
my hand and smiling with an expression of 
vivid satisfaction, he touched his hat and turned 
away. In a feW moments I saw him bounding 
towards the shore, and encouraging his dogs who 
were gambolling around his path as if he had 
charmed them too by a more than common 
attachment. Indeed there was no being at all, 
capable of the sentiment, who did not feel it 
forcibly for him. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


Two o’clock, the hour appointed by the wealthy 
stranger for his arrival, was now very near, 
and I hurried iioineward to prepare for his 
reception. I was seated in the drawing-room 
with niy daughter, endeavouring by every argu- 
ment, which presented itself to my mind, to 
encourage her in the resolution she had formed, 
and to restore composure to her manner. But 
i had not been at all successful in this, before 
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we were staitled by a loud knock at the hall- 
door. 

I expected the stra nger, but it was only 
old Clancy. He entered the room with a pe- 
culiar and perplexing expression upon his 
countenance. His salutation was constrained 
and cold, and yet he entered freely jnto conver- 
sation With us both. I experienced the un- 
comfortable feeling of one who perceives by 
many signs that there is 

somethin ill a brewing towards his rest, 

and yet can gat)ier only vague indications of 
what is intended from the countenances that sur- 
round him. 

In a short lime, a second knock announced 
the arrival of the tall Nabob. We heard his 
slow and languid step upon the stairs ; 1 per- 
ceived that the heart of Ellen began to fail 
lier, and a secret smile crept over the features 
of old Clancy, which perplexed me in the ex- 
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troBie. The door opened and the stranger 
.euU'red, attired as usual^ and wdh that air of 
languid hauglitiness in his demeanour which 
made him even tlie more formidable from his 
\ *r\ fcehleucss. He walked with an ap|K3ar- 
nee of much exertion to Kllen, took her hand^ 
enquired kindiv after her health; then turned 
to Clanev, who had left his chair in •order to 
save him the labour of crossing the floor again, 
g'o'e him his hand, and finally bowed cour- 
teously to myself, but yet with that delicacy of 
rei)ulse which ‘ had before offended me in his 
denieimour. He then sunk into a chair, and 
reiiiained for some moments drooping in a state 
of ]>eifect exhaustion. 

I feared,^’ he said at last, after referring 
to a ricbly chased gold watch, that 1 had let 
my time go by, but 1 find that I am punctual. 
Well, Mr. Tracy, as business must always 
come before pleasure, perhaps you will excuse 
me if I wish that our arrangements may be 
at once completed.'^ 
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I was entirely at his service. 

My friend, Mr. Clancy,’’ he continued, 
pausing to gather strength almost at every word, 
^^has come at my request, to act as one of our 
witnesses.” 

I reddened a little, and looked a good deal 
embarrassed, but neither of the gentlemen ap- 
peared to take the slightest notice. It was 
impossible for me to say anything ; so I made 
an awkw ard bow, and continued silent. 

* My young friend,” added the stranger, 
whose interest in this affair, is the most in- 
timate of all, mu^t shortly join us now. I sent 
to-day requesting him to meet me here, and 
I am sure we shall have him amongst us ere 
long.” 

^^Yoiir messenger,” said 1, will not find 
him at home, for he is in the house at this 
moment.” 

Old Clancy and the stranger exchanged 
glances of alarm. In this house!” ex- 
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claimed the latter, Have you seen him 
tWn?” 

He has been on a visit here/' said I, 
these three days. 

Here the two old gentlemen again exchanged 
gijnces, and looked as if relieved from some 
unpleasant fear. 

W ill you have the goodness to let him 
know of our arrival then ? " said the stranger. 

I rang the hell accordingly, and a servant 
made his appearance. 

W ill you let Mr. Purtill know/' said I, 
that he is wanted in the drawing room ?" 

Misther Purtill is out, sir," replied the 

man. 

Where is he gone ?" 

A tremendous knocking at the hall door cut 
short the answer. Looking down through the 
window, I saw that it was our sw ain, and though 
it was only a little afternoon, as drunk as Silenus. 
The door was opened, and he staggered up the 
VOL. in. M 
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stairs, shouting, singing, and lashing the hauistm 
M ith his whip. The stranger placed his hands 
upon his ears, and old Clancy covered his lips, to 
prevent his laughing aloud. i^Ilen seemed utterly 
dismayed, and her father looked the very image 
of disconcerted folly. 

Purlin dashed into the room, his hat placed 
awry, and thrust down upon his head, and his 
dress displaying th| marks of recent strife. 
He gazed for a monaent on the strange faces 
which the room contained, bowed very low, and 
smiled in the most grotesque manner, and then 
turning towards where I stood, a picture of a 
pitiable interest, he said aloud : 

Tracy, congratulate me, I have done it.” 

Done what, Mr. Purtill? 

Done what you could’nt do, with all your 
industry — I’ve killed him ! Fve sent him half 
way down — your foe, your enemy, Dalton. No, 
let me see, what am I saying — no — not Dalton, 
but his man — his ferret Maney — cunning, can- 
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tious Maney — Fvc given him another cause to be 
in d^ead* He is kicking among the eggs and 
butter, like a papist as he is, begging you pardon 
Miss Tracy Ibr talking of a papist in a drawing 
room, but things will happen/^ 

What have you done asked Mr. Clancy, 
while the stranger stared like one possessed. 

An impudent dog ! I paidjiim for his beg- 
ging trick, though ^twas a right good one — and he 
deserves credit for it ; but, stay, let me see now 
here I was, walking quietly down the street of 
the old town, when who should come behind and 
tap me on the shoulder but Maney. Ah, ha ! 
says I, Maney, is that the way — ^tis, says he, 
sir, the very way — the very way — let me see now — 
what was saying?’' 

And so you walked on,” said Clancy, 
leading him.” 

Aye, that's it; — I walked on, and Maney 
kept close to my side, until we were passing a 
cellar where they had eggs and butter and 
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crubeens and cabbage exposed upon the steps 
for sale. V\'ell — let me see now — Maney was 
tliere — here was I — and there was the cellar. — 
Very good. — What was I saving 

And you tumbled him into the cellar?’’ 

Head over heels ! Smash went the eggs and 
dishes, the butter mashed upon the ground, and 
Maney’s head sUick fast into a firkin. The women 
screeched — the dogs barked and yelped — the cats 
mewed ^ — children squalled — the blackguards 
shouted — the mob collected, and the huxters below' 
stairs fell tooth and nail upon poor Maney, and al- 
most flayed him alive. I stood all the w Idle at the 
top of the steps stietching out a pacific hand, and 
exhorting them to mercy — how do you know' rny 
good people, but it was accidental ? how do you 
know but some mischievous person threw him 
down ? But they paid me no manner of attention, 
so I passed on to the next tavern — to enjoy a 

laugh in a corner, and to take a little let me 

see now — Eh ? What was 1 saying ? ” 
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It is sufficiently evident/' said Clancy, 
V witboul any explanation.'' 

But/' said Purtill, with a look of sudden 
self recfdlection. I ought to apologize for 
e.ntering the drawing room in this degagL 1 
will just step down, and put myself in better 
plight for good society. 'Twas a capital joke 
though, was’nt it ? " And he staggered oi\J: of the 
room, singing, marvellously out (ff time : 

He on whose pale and sunken cheek, 

I'he hot grdpe leaves no laughing streak ; 

On whos6*du)l white brow and clouded eye 
Cold thought and care sit heavily, 

Him you must fly, 

’Tween you and T, 

That man is very bad company- 

May I ask/' said the stranger, with a lan- 
guid smile, whether that is the gentleman whose 
pretensions you supposed I had come here to 
advocate? " 

I cannot account for this," said I, in 
much confusion, 1 never saw this before." 
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never saw him before,*' resumed the 
stranger, I liave no knowledge whatever of 
the man/^ 

No knowledge!” I exclaimed in a faint 

tone. 

'^Notie whatever,” he replied. 

It struck me like an electric bolt. My mean 
and seHsh retractation then was wholly vain 
and idle. I ventured a glafe^e at my daughter, 
and she seemed at once perplexed and relieved. 
I dared not look at Clancy. I felt an agony 
of shame, remorse, and disappointment, such as 
I never before had any idea of. 

At lengtii, after leaving us in suspense for a 
sufficient time, the yellow man of mystery arose 
in the manner of one about to perform an 
inevitable yet agitating duty. He approached 
my daughter, took her hand, and, after gazing 
on her countenance for several moments in 
silent thought, he said: 

Ellen, I told your father at our first 
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meeting, that I had long indulged myself in 

certain eccentric habits, and found an enjoyment 

in t^mploying the magic power which wealth 

places ill the hands of those who perhaps have 

little other enjoyment left on earth. I perceive 

ly what lias just taken place, that my failing, 

in tliis instance, lias occasioned you some 

painful moments, and I regret that, for the 

sake of trying another (perhaps, too severely), 

I oyerlooked the circumstance of your being 

necessarily a fellow-sufferer. Forgive me for it. 

• 

The young friend for whom I undertook to use 
my interest with you, is indeed in this house, 
at this instant, though not quite so buoyant in 
spirits as that gay gentleman who was preferred 
before him. He is w aiting your pleasure in the 
hall at tills instant. Shall I call him in ? " 

Ellen bowed her head, while her whole 
frame trembled with an agitation of fearful 
and joyous expectance. As to myself, I was 
»o stupified that I bad but a dim and sen- 
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suous perception of what passed before me. 
I suffered nevertheless an agony of exquisite 
suspense^ until the stranger re-appeared, in- 
troducing by the hand young Rowan Clancy. 

Nothing but pistols, sir ! nothing but 
pistols would satisty this young geutleniaii two 
liours since. He would not even hear me 
speak a word in my own vindication. The 
end of a han<ikerchief, or across a bilhard 
table, were tlie only arguments that could Ipive 
any w'eight with him.’’ 

My dear sir ” 

Well, it is^ended. Miss Tracy, I believe 
you know this gentleman. We have discovered, 
at last, the real cause of that extraordinary 
document to which you affixed your signature 
this morning, and though it was a weakness, 
we must think it a very venial one. If you 
sliould be induced to recal that astonishing 
production, my young friend will at all events 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he, is 
not likely to be met, in future domestic cou- 
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tingencies by any singular contumacy in his 

'companion. To you, Mr. Tracy, I will make 

# 

no observation. I perceive that you have 
within the last ten minutes been reading a 
heavy lecture to your own heart, and tl)e 
painful recollection of my own faults will 
not suffer me to insist upon the failings of 
another. But by what strange mistake did you 
happen to take me for the friend of Pur- 
till f ” 

I was given to understand,” said 1* 
starting a little from my place, ‘‘ that such was 
your own name. I knew he* had a brother in 
the Indies and — ” 

1 see, I see it all ! Ah, shame ! shame ! 
shame 1” 

His attitude, his look, at this instant, filled 
me with that strange sensation which I had so 
often felt in looking on him. The same hurry, 
the same tumult in my spirits, the same feel- 
ing of deep and mortifying shame swept 
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through my mind and passed away again. 
He stood leaning with one hand clenched 
upon the table, and gazing upon Ellen with a 
face of tender sorrow and affection. At length 
he said : — 

Wliy should I any lunger keep this re- 
straint upon my own feelings ? My name is 

not what you supposed, — it is ” 

His head sunk upon his breast He trembled 
exceedingly. Ellen left her chair and cime 
forward to his side, looking with a wild an- 
xiety into his face. 

It is difficult,” said he, to speak it 
within these walls, where it has occasioned 
so much of penitence and perhaps of blame. 
But does no one here remember Mary’s 
brother?” 

My uncle ! my dear uncle !” Ellen 
shrieked aloud. 

“ My child ! my child !” was the answer- 
ing call of nature in the stranger’s heart, and 
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with kisses and murmurs of fervent love, the 
^ orphan child and the long exiled brother 
were locked within each other’s arms. A thrill 
of painful delight struck through my bosom at 
these sounds : the tears burst freely from the 
eyes of the aged Clancy, and the son stood 
firmly upon his feet contemplating, with swim- 
ing eyes and arms folded hard across his breast, 
the affecting picture. 

My dear child !” Ulick exclaimed in a 
broken voice. — My own poor Mary’s image. 
And then he put her face away a little, and 
looked upon her and caught her to his breast 
again and kissed her close and often. The 
very voice ! the eye ! tlie gentle manner ! 
The rose-bud never grew more truly to the 
likeness of its faded parent ! Oh, my forsaken 
sister ! When shall I forgive myself ? When 
will you forgive me?” 

He sunk down into a chair, and a tender 
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silence fell upon the scene. I took the op- 
portunity of stealing away from the* apartment, 
and going to look for that packet which M^ry 
had comiiiitted to my keej)iiig, on the luoni- 
iug before her death. 1 found it, sealed 
and directed, in the place where her own hands 
had laid it. 1 brought it back to the drawing 
room, where not a figure liad changed its po- 
sition in iny. absence, and gave it wadioul say- 
ing a word. Looking around him for permission, 
lie broke the seal, and discovered two portraits 
on ivory, unset, which 1 remembered having 
seen Mary execute. J hey were the liki'iiesses 
done, from memory, of her parents. Under- 
neath these was a letter which Ulick read in 
silence. I read it shortly after, and found it 
to contain the following words: — 

dear— i)Rar Brother, 

1 have a secret feeling, whether the re- 
tult of my habitual nervousness, or a real pre- 
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seiitiiuent, that the hope which I have long in- 
dulged of •meeting you again on earth is not 
to^be fulfilled, 1 wish therefore to leave you 
some lememb ranee that you may receive with 
kindness, if you sliould return to Ireland after 
I am called away. I intreat your pardon for 
my fault. I implore your forgiveness, and 1 
beseech you to preserve these portraits, by the 
(lays of our childhood, and Jby the love of the 
dem' originals. Forgive me, forgive me for 
my fault ! The remembrance of it has haunted 
me awake and asleep, ever since the day of 
our separation. Do not punish my innocent 
children for my offence. Be the friend of my 
husband, for he has been a tender and a con- 
stant friend, and 1 was always more to blame 
than he. ]My brother, whom I have wronged ! 
my guardian, whom I have disobeyed, forgive 
me ! I promise myself that you will, for I 
could not meet my hour with the necessary 
peace of mind, if I thought my offence so 
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great that it could not find forgiveness even 
in the tomb. Farewell, niy dear— *dear bro- 
dier, always think of me as your affectionate 
sister, 

Mary Tracy.*' 

After Ulick had read this letter he leaned 
forward, supporting his forehead on his hand 
for some minutes, in deep affliction. At 
length, he arose, and for the first time took my 
hand in his. 

You were dear to her,** he said, evi- 
dently dear, and she does fervent justice here 
to your affection. To you, therefore, I say 
what I would give life itself to be enabled to 
say to her, that I forgive her for that lonely 
fault, that I regret my selfish anger, and that 
I deplore my long estrangement from her and 
from her family, Mary^s fault was venial, it 
was the fault of a moment, an error of the 
J|udgment rather than the heart. But mine 
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cannot be so easily forgotten, nor forgiven ; it was 

deliberate, selfish, and excessive ; it was the 

%/ 

willing act of y^ars, and the remorse which it 
has left must be proportionate to its dura- 
tion.’' 

Even wiiilc he spoke thus in sincere and 
heartfelt acknowledgment of error, the manner 
of Ulick Regan had not wholly io»t that self- 
sustained and patrician air which he had de- 
rived from his birth and education. When 
most he blamed himself, he held his head most 
high, and there was something of rebuke min- 
gled even with the pathos of his voice at those 
moments. 

I w as prevented from replying by a knocking, 
rapid and confident, at the parlour door, which 
Rowan had taken the precaution to secure. It 
was Puitill, who had now returned stripped of' 
his degagt as he called it, and made a little 
decenter than usual. I took him out upon the 
lawn, and endeavoured as well as 1 could to 
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break the matter to him, hinting that 1 made 
a mistake, and that it would be wiser'aiid belter 
for all parties to let the negotiation sink to tlie 
ground at once. But nothing could exceed his 
indignation. 

I’ll tell you what, Tracy,” he said, with 
great vehemence, this is the second time I have 
come to you here upon this business, and, as it 
has happened now upon your own invitation, I’ll 
not quit your house until I carry your daughter 
out, of it.” 

He sealed the protestation with a brace of 
oadis, and seemed about to add a third, when his 
purpose was interrupted in a laconic manner. A 
blow from behind, taking him exactly on^ the 
bare crown, made him stagger a little, and fall 
prostrate on the earth. Looking round to see 
whence the violence proceeded, I beheld the 
young countryman vvhoni I had seen last at 
Purtiirs, with a hazel stick in his hand, and his 
body bent forward, while a triumphant smile was 
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ill his eye, and over his ruddy face. At the 
jsame instant, little Maiiey Me Manus, with a 
f^e all covered .with patches, and a kerchief 
bandaging his head, came forward with halting 
speed, and laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
the fallen man. He was followed by Mihil, the 
great coated Goliah of Dalton’s gang, who arrived 
in time to overpower the captive just as he 
seemed inclined to rise and contend for liberty. 
They led him off, notwithstanding my remon- 
strances, added to his own, for though 1 had Tio 
desire to detain him any longer as a visitor, I did 
not wish to see him taking \m leave under cir- 
cumstances so unpleasing to the feelings of a gen- 
tleman. 

1 tould him Fd be even with him,” said 
the young man, ^'an’ 1 think he can’t say but I 
my word. Well, Misther Thracy, you know 
the young woman your honour gay me the charge 
of that night in Limerick 

What of her?” I asked. 
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“ When I came home that night, sir, she took 
ill, an’ was forced to stay at my mother’s ’till ,to- 
day. But I’m to carry her home to her peofjle 
to-morrow momin’.” 

“ Did she tell you who they were ?” 

“ Faix to tell you a fact, I did’nt once go out 
o’ my way to ask her the question.” 

“ Well, it is no matter— for I have a surmise 
of my own. But why did you strike that gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Oyeh, what signify is what hurt I could do 
him with this bit of a kippen ?” he said, looking 
at a hazel stick of an inch and a half in diameter — 
** its hazel I always uses for things o’ that kind, 
for though the blackthorn gives a better blow, 
still the hazel hops lighter off the head, an’ enables 
a man to recover his guard the readier.” 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


The next morning we had « visit from Henry 
Dalton, who was received by Ellen with a frank, 
joyous welcome, that gave more satisfaction to 
me and to him than it did to Rowan Clancy. 
Her uncle, likewise, to whom Henry was alto- 
gc**‘er a new acquaintance, was much delighted 
with him. This I thought was principally 
owing to that unseen spirit of generous boldness 
which ran underneath the frankness and^^gaiety 
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of the young gentleman’s manner, and which 
was an indication to the old nabob of similar 
claims and a similar disposition. 

It was therefore with iniicli concern that 
we heard him announce ilils as a parting visit. 
He came, he said, to take his leave before he 
should depart for England, the following day 
being fixec* for that purpose. After the course 
of compliments usual on such occasions, which 
he performed with the grace of a gentleman and 
the good feeling peculiar to his own disposi- 
tion, he left the house, and 1 accompanied him 
a considerable distance. 

We parted on the banks of a deep gully, 
which ran into the river through a corcass of 
reed and bulrush, and on the sides of which a 
number of country people were employed in 
cutting the latter, and binding them into sheaves 
foV malting. As I returned slowly along the 
raised walk, enjoying the beauty of the morning, 
and tm exhilarating freshness of this scene of 
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rural iiulustry, luy attention was suddenly at- 
tr^ted by the sight of a man, rushing across 
th^ Held in the •direction of my house, with a 
speed that had something in it headlong and 
luiious. 1 called UK^iiii l)y**H»ine7*l'W I knew 
the ponderous and miVular figure of Morty 
Shanahan. He sto})ped sRort upon the instant, 
and turned round with a look and 'gesture of 
savage dignity and ire. His hair was blown 
bpickwarcl from his temples, his brows knitted 

t 

hard logetiier, and an expression of fierce and 
gloomy resolution was over all his frame, like 
that whiclj terrified me on tin? night when I un- 
derwent his nieance at the cottage. 

The deed is done at last!'' he exclaimed, 
as I came near, in a hoarse voice, and with a 
desperate smile upon his Up, “ the deed is finish- 
^'d, and Dalton has done his worst against us-— 
he sent home my sisther to our floore in shame 
and want." 
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“ Morty,” said I, “ be pacified awhile, and 
listen to me/’ 

That’s what I want/’ he said, with great 

fury, an that’s what I’m going to be ; 1 told 

you whac X tlieLi^lu— tha*'‘'^lie was the de<^aiver 

of my girl, an’ this irornin’ proved my words 

/ 

were true. My brotner’s blood was nothing to 
this. But I am going to be pacified — and I will 
be pacified if I should die for it. I cire for no- 
thing now’ — nor nobody.” 

Are you sure it was he sent her home to 
to you ? ” 

Slie ’s there/ desthroyed, upon my fioore ! 

I did'nt ask a question of her — wdiy need I ? I 
woiidher is Dalton at home now ? ” 

What do you want with him ? ” 

To speak to him about our tythes. Be- 
lieve me if 1 have your luck with him, I’ll noi 
let go the grip so aisily.” 

You never will, depend upon it.” 

‘‘ An’ that’s what I’m in dhread. But I’ll 
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watch for it. He’s greatly guarded surely. I 
woudher/’-he said, and then he paused in gloomy 
thought for several minutes. — I wondher where’s 
his son ? ” 

Aye — ” said I. if you w^ould speak to 
! :m, you would hav^, a good friend with his 
father.” 


So I’m thinkhr — so I’m thinkin’ — ” he 
muttered, a little wildly — I^wondlier where he 
is. I’m goin’ to be pacified — an’ I tcill be 
pacified, if there’s blood in Dalton’s veins, ^ or 
strength in these fingers.” He said this with 
frantic loudness, and then suddenly falling into a 
low' tone of voice and musing attitude, he muttered 
— 1 wondher where’s the son ? ” 

He is gone homeward by the shore,” said 
I — run after him — make him your friend, 
and yon are certain of redress from the father.” 

I’m thinkin’ so — ^that’s wiiat I’m ihinkin’ !” 
he murmured — ^his eyes still gloomily fixed upon 
the earth. My brother shot — my sister brought 
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to shame — a thrap laid for myself^ an' all for 

no raison !— why then, since he can do so much for 

no raison, w^1l see what I can do with raisoi^n 

niv side. I told him I would bring him low 

before th^ year That's eight 

mouths since — an’ I’ll if I can’t make my 
o . 

word good at hist — ’tit him blame lunjself for 
tliat— ” 

While he muttered tliis speech in a wild and 
absent manner, he walked rapidly down the bank, 
and I could peiceive continued to commune aloud 
with himself when he was out of hearing. Totally 
unconscious of the design he had already formed, 
and yet filled with a secret and prophetic anxiety, 

I returned home and joined our company at 
luncheon. 

They w ere all merry but me. — I lay apart upon 
a sofa, reflecting with sorrow upon my faults, and 
occasionally forming an uneasy conjecture as to 
the intention of Shanahan. I felt it my duty to 
to send oflf Phil Fogarty with a sealed note to 
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Daitou^ putting him upon his guard against 
violence, without exposing poor Shanahan to 
furUier peisecution, by mentioning his name. 
U 1 hadd one this, I felt more at ease, and, 
returning to niy sofa, listened to the followimr 
jg which Ellen sangf^to her j^ISno, and which, 
us she informed us, was ^ne of the numerous 
little pieces with which he had furnished her 
portfolio. He regarded her, indeed, more in 
tlie light of a sister than an acquaintance. 


You never bade me hope, 'tis true 
1 asked you not to swear — 

But J hacked in those eyes ohblue, 
And read a promise there. 


The vow should bind — with maiden sighs 
Tiiat maiden lips have spoken — 

But that which looks from maiden eyes 
Should last of all he broken ! 

Towards evening my anxiety became almost 
oppressive, and I walked out upon the lawn to 
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relieve my spirits by exercise. The appearance of 

tlie sky was singular and imposing* 0?ar one 
half the heavens there reigned a purple gl^m, 
which threw its shadow on the distant landseflpe, 
and impi^ssed the spirits with a feeling of in* 
security "and awc/ "^'he^ .-niiainder of the land- 
scape was lighted wi^ a dim and feeble sun- 
sfaine, like that which is shdd through a faintly 
coloured medium. The disk of the sun himself 
was broadly visible in the west, his splendour 
slightly veiled by the skirting mists that fell from 
the aggregation of vaulted glooni, already de- 
scribed. Presently, a slowly moving mass of 
cloud settled over the western horizon, and turned 
its dark mass to a thousand brilliant and varied 
hues, according as the majestic lord of day sunk 
down and couched within its bosom. The sun- 
shine was now fled — except in the extreme 
west, where the rays, shooting downward straight 
through the cloudy volume, fell, like a shower 
of golden light, upon the earth. A rushing 
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sound, like rfiat of a rising wind, proceeded from 
the re^n ^)f distant gloom, although not a leaf 
wfiH stirred upon the trees around me^ 

I stood contemplating the changes of 
the heavenvV I perceived my messenger at length 
'^tuniing with Daltc^^ ansM^l 
Without waiting to que.^pn him as to the oc- 
casion of his long delay, I opened his reply, and 
read as follows : 

Not for my sake — not for the sake of any 
claim 1 have on your forgiveness— but for the 
love of mercy — of humanity — forget, for one 
night, the injuries that I have done you, and 
come hither to Shanahan^s cottage, the instant 
you receive this note. H. Dalton.*’ 

1 hurried into the house for my hat and stick, 
and departed with all possible expedition for the 
place of rendezvous. The way was not long — 
and a few minutes found me at the cottage 
door. 

Srweral country people were assembled 
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outside, and a number of Police, as usuaf, 
guarded the approach. On entering, ][ ^beheld 
Dalton seated on a hay-bottomed chair, in the 
centre of the kitchen, leaning forward^^(^4t a 
carbine, placed erect, his hands cr^i^jed over the 

resting upon these. 

/ 

He did not perceive t} y approach. The wife of 
Shanahan was standing at a distance, with her 
apron raised to her eyes, which were red from 
weeping. Two or three children were huddled 
behind her in a corner, gaping in simple wonder 
on the crowd. The unfortunate sister was stand- 
ing nearer to her destroyer, and gazing on him 
with an expression of deep compassion. 

He misses his son, sir,^’ whispered a 
countryman, who stood near the window, as 1 
passed in, an’ the world would^nt persuade 
him but what Morty Shanahan is afther wreaking 
his revenge upon him." 

A sudden horror darted through my bosom, 
it possible ? ” 1 exclaimed, I thought 
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Henry Dalton was the friend of every one that 
him.'’ 

Revenge, revenge, sir," returned the 
countrvrnk*^; tossing his head, it’s the only grip 
they luid o’ the dvc 

diey threatened to use itX’ 

Tlie evening :‘t this niomcnt darkened ex- 
tremely, and a few sheets of redcliali lightning 
quivered through the gloom/ vault above, fol- 
lowed at a long interval by the sound of the 
i’ar distant thunder. Some of the country peo- 
ple crossed their l>row's in silence, and looked 
out, 

^*lle has messengers out in all directions, 
sir,” continued the countryman, an’ J believe 
tliey’ll be sluiitly coinin’ in, now.” 

‘^J)id not Mr. Henry Dalton return home 
then,” said 1, since morning i ” 

lie did not, sir,” said the man. Mr. 
Dalton here was told by some of the Morans, 
that were cuttin’ bulrushes below in tire gully 
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to day momia’, that they seen yourself and 
himself walkin’ together, an’ that afther he pA^rtin’ 
you, they seen Shanahan come up an’ jpake 
to you awhile, an’ tlien make aftlie^ uje young 
w it, an’ that’s 

what made him send .tO you, I believe, to ax 
you about it.” 

’Twas the sore day to him,” said old 
Moran, who had joined us during the last 
speech, ^Mhat ever he angered Morty Shana- 
han. The whole o’ that family had ever an’ 
always a dark sthrain in ’em, that was’nt aisy 
to be meddled with.” 

The rain had now begun to descend, the 
lightning became more blue and vivid, the thun- 
der louder and nearer, and the people began 
to crowd into the cottage to avoid the de- 
scending shower. 

A quick and rattling peal, almost close 
overhead, startled Dalton from his posture of 
abstraction, and made him stare wildly through 
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the open door-way. His face, which looked 
feaviully pile and distorted, was like that of a 
person suddenly ^aroused from a deep and dream- 
less slee^'V He signified by his hand that they 
should keep {passage open l^etwcen |iyn 
the door, and as llicy obeyed, and began to 
form it, his eye lighted on myself. 

^^Ah, Tracy/' he said, in a ^faint, weak 
voice, I see you got my* note. When did 
you leave him ? Tell me at what hour, at 
Once." 

‘^Immediately before noon/' said I. 

“ How did he say he sl^ould return home ! " 

“ By the shore." 

“ And you saw Shanahan afterwards ? " 

“ Immediately." 

‘‘Did he," he paused, “did lie threaten 
Henry at all? " 

“ No." 

“ Not in tJie indirectest manner? " 

“He threatened j/o///* said I, “he spoke 
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of vengeance on yourself, and said he had a 
way to reach you, but he never ‘ ineiuioned . 
Henry’s name, except in kindness.” 

That was his kindness, said 

verv trill V. he had, he has -%»»ay, and he is 
treading it knee deep, even while I speak with 
you. It flashed upon me like a sudden light 
the instant I received your note ; though that 
gave no such intimation. My sands of happi- 
ness, I said, are nearly run, for my enemy 
writes to me like a friend, without a cause of 
change. Pity my lieart ! but hush ! Another 
time.” 

The rain was now rushing down in torrents, 
the lightning flashes came, like a rolling tire, 
in rapid succession, and a stormy horror reigned 
through all the air. A man rushed into the 
cottage dripping wet, and was instantly accosted 
by Dalton, yet in a feeble and restrained and 
anxious tone ; 


Well, Maney, has he arrived ? 
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VVisha, no, sir,’' ^aicl Maney, they had 
no account of him at the liouse before me, and 
• tisn’t five minutes since I left it/’ 

Dalton groa!i«d audibly^ 

i i^^^Mied back again,” continued Maney, 
afecrd yon nugiit Avanl to send me eisewhere*' 
on tiu' head of it.” 

Not said Dalton, stainl aside here, 

Maney ; do not stand between rde and the 
door.” 

Again a dtep silence fell upon the group 
within tlie cottage, and all eyes were alternaUdy 
directed from the anxious father, to the storm 
that raved proj>hetic in the heavens. 

Another figure, drenched in rain, crossed 
the tlireshold and stood before the father. It 
was that of JVliiiii, the spy. I did not think that 
such a countenance as his could ever have dis- 
played so much compassion as it evinced at this 
instant. But there is often a kind of affection 
arising out of long habits of fellowship in 
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roguery, that throws a softening hue of amiabi- 
lity upon the most repulsive pictures of human 
depravity, and unites die hearts of knaves with 
a bond resembling that which binds the vir- 
tuous. 

Mihil,” said Dalton, ^^""your iit ws is 
good, tell me so ; but if not, stand aside iiere, 
and say nothing.” 

Mihil stood aside, and said nothing. 

If 1 could be'^sure,” I heard Dalton vvliis- 
per low, as if in communion with his own 
spirit, if 1 could be sure my reason would 
not fail me,” And then he gave utteiance to 
a faint and exquisitely painful moan, that went 
to my heart at once, and made me forget all 
his injuries on the instant. 

Two policemen, covered with their long blue 
cloaks, now appeared at the door, with down- 
cast looks, and helmets draggled in wet. They 
looked in for a moment, and then turning round, 
seemed to expect the arrival of some comrades. 
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It was a lougliiue before Dalton could mutter, 

in a thill aud broken voice, like that ot a 
*■% , 

person in sickness: 

Did you come loo late ? 

“ IVo late, sir/' echoed one of the men, 
rather it had been iny own chikr.s 
case,” added the other. 

Dimly then, through the rain and gloom, we 
could gather in the outline of another group, ad- 
vancing up the road, and bewaring between them, 
on their shoulders, what appeared to be a heavy 
burthen. They came near, and lowering the 
charge from their shoulders, they entered the 
cottage. It was a narrow^^ wicker door which 
they carried. A space was cleared for them 
within, and they laid down their burthen on the 
door. The scene which followed disturbs my 
dreams, night after night, even at this distance of 
time. Upon the door lay, dead and stark, the 
body of Henry Dalton ; the face untouched, and 
lieauliful, even in death ; the fair and curling hair 
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dabbled with rain, and the fashionable attire dis- 
ligured and tom by the assault of violent hands. 

The w’Ofneii screamed and clapped their hands 
aloud. The men pressed close -upon each other, 
and gazed upon the corpse with looks of stern dis- 
may. I looked to the wretched fallier, but his eyes 
were fixed, tearless and hot, upon another figure 
in the open doorway. It was that of Shanahan, 
standing guarded between two policemen, and 
gazing with a look t)f troubled triumph on the 
scene within. 

Dalton looked at him for a long time before 
he was able to articulate a word. At length, he 
pointed with one finger to the corpse, and look- 
ing on Shanahan with a ghastly smile, he said in 

a tone of feeble and querulous reproach : 

What did Ae do to you ? 

Shanahan did not follow with his eyes the 
linger of the miserable father, but he fixed them 
full upon the latter j, and then he pointed to his 
sister, to his wife, his children, and replied : 
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» 11 e vvuii as much to you as my dead brother 
and those were to iii)sclf- Lpon this floore, 

ei^ht inoiifbs ago, you laid iny bi other’s body 
\Uieie your sonis is lying now, an’ you .stood 
siniliu’ and dolyin’ me there, where you are 
.sUtiu’ now with a difterenl smile u|)on your 
lips. 1 tould you, an’ I swore an oath upon 
U, tliat 1 would liring you low enough before 
ahoth(a year, an’ you druv me ai jast to make 
good my word,” 

Well,” said Uaiton, you say very right. 
The time was when J would have fouml a 
pleasure in telling you that you should hang 
high for this, but that's ajj gone now, for you 
have broke my heiut.” 

Shanahan looked greatly troubled. 

was your own doiii's,” he said, with an 
anxious sullemiess, you dhriiv me upon it, by 
voui own behav’our.” 

It was indeed the woik of my own hands. 
Well, all is over now, and I have not the heart 
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to curse you for it. May heaven forgive m 
both ! How strange that praytM sounds ! Cover 
that poor ^oy’s face until we aixvciloiie. V On 
are right indeed, you say truly, you have brouglit 
me low enough. You may be very proud, for 
never w as a triumpli more complete ; never. — Oh, 
Harry ! oh, my child 

He shrieked the last words aloud, as if in 
sudden agony, and then sunk down, stuj)id, and 
tearless still, into his seat. Some one removed 
the carbine from his hand, but it was a needless 
precaution, for the heart of the man was evidenily 
broken, and the com men cement of a lasting im- 
becility was visible,, in his countenance. The 
spirit, that would not bend, was shattered on its 
throne. 

The murderer was removed in a state of 
mind far different from that which he had an- 
ticipated in the gratification of his revenge. The 
Policemen told me that they had found him 
on the shore sitting by the body of the ill 
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fHl>L‘cl youth (whom he had strangled by downright 
strength), in a state of almost idiotic remorse. I 
horrid sensation that haunts 
, that the manner of the poor 
Nuntli’s death w'as suggested to his murderer by 
a recollection of my own assault uj>on the 
father. 

We followed Henry Dalton to his grave in 
a few days after, with a feeling of sleeper com- 
miseration and regret tlian i^ often felt for those 
who die young and single. Never did I witness 
sfich a concourse of people, of all ranks arrd all 
parties, as were assembled at his funeral. I'he 
country people, too, were ino^t forward to evince 
their sympathy at the wholly undeserved fate of 
the universal favourite. 

Dalton continued to live on in a state of 
mournful imbecility for many years. To rny 
great astonishment, within a few months after 
the above event, he sent me back the sum of 
^ money I had lent him, with the interest, and 


cannot shait\pff £ 
me even to this^a 
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many thanks for its use. This toiiclied ine^ 
not so much for the value of the money as for 
the indication which it atforded fit*' the entire 
change that had taken place ici his own cha^ 
racter. 

The unhapp> Shanahan suffered publicly 
for Jiis offence, after expressing while in [»rison 
the' utmost remorse and contrition for what he 
had done. Ilie occurrence, terrific as it was, 
furnished an additional corrolmration of a truth 
which has been unhappily dcmonstial(^d within our 
mempry by too many examples, that the vengeance 
4)f an Irish peasant is not to be despised. 
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1 HAD .strong suspicions thaf he was not the 
last male member of liis unfortunate family, (on 
whum the judgment of the parricide had fallen 
so heavily) and 1 was enabled in a few^ months 
to ascertain the correctness of this surmise. 

I had made many inquiries after the old 
soldier who had been residing within our Abbey, 
uHei^ morning on which I had seen him 
the grave-yard. I could only learn, how- 
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ever, that he had kft the itaghbouthood on 
the I’oJloH'iiJg day, and, tnkin^/^ie of the 

terii roads, departed, no one knew wliitiier. 

After the marriage festhaJ had bean ce- 
lebrated in our family, which event took place 
early in the spring, the greater number went 
to reside, for some months, among the lake and 
mountain solitudes in Kerry, We occupied a 

A 

cottage on the ^Killarney side of the lower 
lake, and spent our time, as all visitors do, 
in exploring the natural wonders and scenes 
of loveliness and grandeur widi which it 
abounds. 

The Hag’s Valley, from the circum- 
stances which had been related to me by Dal- 
ton, attracted a principal portion of my inte- 
rest. We explored it several times, and dis- 
covered in the centre of the terrific recess, 
the remains of the cabins which had once con- 
tained the rival families of Shanahan and ais 
bride. I made some efforts to learn the pai- 
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ticulais of the Blory from a few straggling goat- 
herds, who redded in various corners of the val- 
tey, but without ^ucli success. 

At length, accident threw in iny way 
what 1 had long been seeking for in vain. I 
had undertaken the ascent of Canaw Tun], 
and, leaving iny party behind on the borders of 
one of the lakes which Dalton ha^ described 
to me, 1 penetrated the Ksk Collee, accom- 
panied by a fair haired mountaine( r, who 
bounded up the steep as lightly as a tkip- 
per footman oh the staircase of a city fashion- 
able. Struck by the inagni^ccnt horror of the 
scenery by which I was surrounded, and wash- 
ing to add to my enjoyment by associating it 
with some appropriate legend, I turned to my 
companion for information. But although the 
mountaineers are generally remarkable for that 
quickness of imagination and retentiveness of 
y which take a lasting hold of the le- 
gacies of old romance, it was my fortune, in 
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tills instance, to light upon a spirit that Mas 
purely of the present, and care^f neither to • 
give nor receive intelligence ''of persons and 
events with wdiich his own immediate fortunes 
could never become connected. 

Have you ever heard any old story 
connected with this place ? ’’ was my opening 
query. f 

Ould story, ^rshishin? 

Yes. Any account of war, or battles, or 
love, or murder, committed there.’' 

Faix, I never seen any love committed 
there, nor murthers> aither." 

What, did the O'Donoghues never do any- 
thing remarkable in the neighbourliood ! ” 

Why then, I would n't be surprised to 
hear they did.” 

Did you never hear any story told of a mur- 
der done in that valley?” said 1, pointing 
down into the lonely Coom Dhuv. 
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Why then, 1 would’nt wondher if there 
was; — 'tis a lonesome place, surely.” 

^ But you niever heard of any ? ” 

Oyeh, vvisha, faix, I did’nl.” 

Did none of the ancient chieftains ever re- 
side among those mountains ? ” 

He looked musingly for a moment, in the di- 
rection in \^hich I pointed. 

1 don't doubt,” said h^ at length, “ but 
the Me Carthy Mores lived over on that 
mountain.” 

And what did they do there ? ” 

Wish a, faix, it's hard for me to tell. 1 
suppose they hunted there, an' fished, an' things 
that way.” 

And did they never meet the O'Donoghues, 
or any other family, in their excursions.” 

Why then I don't doubt but they come 
across one another below in that valley.” 

And what do you suppose Uiey did when 
.they met? ” said I. 
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Dear knows, 1 would'iit wondther if they 
fought a battle there/’ 

So much, thought I, for a legend of the^ 

r 

Coom Dhuv. The historian supposes that the 
Me Carthy Moies resided on one of the 
mountains, he does’nt doubt but they ‘^came 
across ” the O’Donoghues in the Black Valley, 
and he would’nt be surprized to hear that they 
fought a battle theje. But if every hypothetical 
part of history were delivered with tlie same 
candour, to what a poor half pint” might 
we reduce the quantity of positive information. 

‘‘ Did you never,” said I, preparing to try 
him on more mcylern subjects, did you never 
liear of a family named Shanahan, who resided 
in the centre of the Hag’s V alley ? ” 

Oyeh, the Shanahans ! ” he exclaimed, 
bounding off at once, as if I had struck the 
feather spring of his intellect, Mostha wisha, 
’tis I that do, an’ that well ! Sure ’twas my own 
father, the keeper, he was near killin’, upon this 
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mountain. V uu heard the story how himself 
an’ his wife nmrtliered the ould father between 

'em ? ” 

I iWiir 

Well, he’s come home again, afther all- 
FI e went sodgering for many years, an’ he’s 
below at this moment, livin’ in a corner o’ the 
ould ruin at Mucruss. Sure 1 seen him my- 
self.” 

^‘An’ why is he not apprehended?” said 1, 
if he is certainly known.” 

Known, eyeh ? Right well they all know 
him. But who’d take him? Who’d lay a hand 
on the poor ould man ? Look, ’tis the way, in 
place o^ wishin’ to bring him to justice, they all 
have compassion for him, you’d think — an’ so 
would any one tliat would look at him. He 
does’iit afl'ord liimself a meal’s niait in the day, 
an’ when he walks out about the place, he has a 
lonesome look with him, that you’d pity him, now, 
Vo see him.” 
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Has he ever come into the Hag’s Valley 

Not he, for tlie world, nor across that river 
below that divides it from the Killamey side. But 
1 often seen him of an’ evenin’ cornin’ down to" 
that bridge, an’ he’d come half way across it, an’ 
there he’d stop, for hours, lookin’ up the valley, 
an’ then he’d go back again. Do you see that 
little chapel there at this side o’ the river below?” 

I do/’ 

Well, ’tis there he comes all the ways to 
hear mass of a Sunday, in preference to tlie Kil- 
larney chapels, for that’s the place where he used 
to hear it of ould. But he never crosses the 
sthrame, nor come3 among the ould neighbours at 
all, only pulls out his beads there over, an’ kneels 
down upon the bank by himself — ashamed to 
come near them, an’ they knowin’ him.” 

And afraid,” added I, curious to discover 
if ray humble companion could apprehend the 
bneness of the sentiment, afraid of his life, too, 

I suppose ? ” 
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“ Oyeh, no, sir !” exclaimed the mountaineer 
with quickness and warmth, “ not a bit afeerd. 
He has’nt a morsel that fear about him, for 
he would’nt care this minute for death, I b’lieve. 
Only ashamed, he is, ashamed, now, to have 'em 
lookin’ him in the face, an^ be knowin' what 
he done. If you go yourself, next Sunday, 
an’ it’s a Palm Sunday, too, you'll see»him there 
below, as I tell you.” 

I mentioned this conversation on my return, 
and it was agreed that I should accompany the 
Catholic part of the family to the little chapel 
on the following Sabbadi. We were early at 
the place, ami the scene which was presented 
to our view on our arrival, was pastoral and in- 
teresting. The doors and altars of the bumble 
temple, were decorated with boughs of yew and 
other evergreens, used as substitutes for the 
triumphal palms which were scattered in the 
path of Him, whose lowly ovation into Jeru“ 
sW,em, this morn was set apart to celebrate". 
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Groups of the peasantry, dressed in tlieir best 
attire, were seen descending the mountain paths, 
bearing in their hands and o/i their shoulders*, ‘ 
burthens of the votive tree, and assembling 
around the chapel doors with cheerful and 
healthy countenances. 

The service proceeded, the palms were col- 
lected near the altar, and blessed by the officiating 
clergyman, who prayed aloud while he sprinkled 
them with holy water, that as by an olive-branch 
the- Almighty commanded the dove to proclaim 
peace to the world, so, by ilis heavenly bene- 
diction, lie uiight sanctify those branches of 
olives and other trees; and grant that what his 
people on that day acted corporeally for His 
honour, they might perform tlie same spiritually 
with the greatest devotion, by gaining a victory 
over their enemy, and ardently loving mercy. 

The ceremony being concluded, the palms 
were distributed amongst the people, and the 
assembly dispersed in many a festive group, 
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a great number taking their way over that 
.bridge which was the charmed boundary of 
tlie remorse-strick^en solitary's wanderings. We 
beheld him kneeling, as usual, by the rapid 
stream, his stick thrust info the soft bawn, and 
his hut resting upon it. When the people had 
passed away, we saw him rise and move in the 
direction of the bridge. He stopt, as was his 
M'ont, in the centre, and rema?hed gazing up the 
valley. After a little lime he turned back, and 
seemed about to leave tlie place, but he often 
paused and coihmuned with liimself, and looked 
back over his shoulder, as if^debating whether 
or no he should once more return to the centre. 
We watched him now with enc leasing interest, 
for we perceived that he was undergoing some 
internal struggle with his own mind. He 
turned about at length, and walked across the 
bridge with a rapid but uncertain step. Be- 
fore he had crossed the stream, however, we 
observed him stagger and fall prostrate on the 
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ground. Two or three young peasants hast- 
ened to his assistance, and curiosity, if not a 
better feeling, induced the gentlemen of our 
party to turn back and follow tlieir example. 
But he had no need of help, for we discovered 
that be had died, upon the spot, of some internal 
lesion. 

So perished the last member of that un- 
happy householcl.^ For myself, I now lead a 
peaceful life among a circle of merry friends. 
JVIy ambition is entirely set at rest, and 1 
thiuk if I could only succeed in obtaining 
the commission of the peace, which I am at 
present using every exertion to procure, I 
should be a contented man for the remainder of 
my days. 
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or 


TALES OF THE MUNSTER FESTIVALS. 


And here, indulgent reader, we proceed to let 
fall the curtain on this series of national dramas, 
which your gentle favour has enabled us to pro- 
long, ^unbroken, to the ninth weary volume. We 
proposed at the outset, no more laborious task 
than that of furnishing a number of Tales, com- 
prising some account of those annual feasts, 
which are still celebrated, with a religious care, 
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in the soutliern parts of Ireland. That plan is 
now completed. We have done honour to Candle- 
mas-day, on the shores of the since far-famed 
County of Clare, at the return of Duke Ddrgan 
— we have heard from the lips of liemmy 
O’Lone, an ample historical explanation of the 
rustic ceremonies of St. Stephen’s day — we have 
lighted the fires of St. John, for the dismay and 
the destruction^ of ^t he Coiner — we have followed 
the fickle Hardress Cregan, among the city 
revellers of St. Patrick 's-day — and the May- 
day mummers in the country — we have sat with 
Eily O’Connor by her lonely Christmas candle — 
we have called Esther Wilderming from the 
grave, to catechise the white rpbed votaries of 
St. Bridget — and, finally, we have witnessed the 
distribution of palms, under the guidance the 
ambitious Abel Tracy. Our task is tlierefore 
ended, and nothing remains for us, but that, 
until the lapse of some further time and ob- 
servation shall enable us to present ours^es 
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before you with something more worthy of your 
'utteution, we bid you, indulgent reader, kindly 
farewell. 

Perhaps, however, as wc have hitherto refrained 
from interweaving the thn^ad of those narratives 
witli political discussions, the reader may here 
permit us to make one parting appeal on behalf 
of a people with whose peciiti^J^jies we have 
endeavoured to amuse bis leisure. 

The Irish peasant has, by a combination 
of circumstances become better known w ithin the 
last few years to Ins linglish ruler, than lie liad 
been since the conquest. The subtle and mur- 
derous insurrection of 1821,1822, so wonderful in 
its unity of purpose, so fearful and so mysterious 
ill its mode of operation, first excited in England 
an alarmed interest and a strong curiosity re- 
specting the habits of the people. The authors 
“•who write under the assumed of name the ^^OTIarst 
Family,” were the first to gratify that general 
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desire. They were tlie first who painted tl>e 
Irish peasant sternly from the life ; they placed 
him before the world in all his ragged energy 
and cloudy loftiness of spirit, they painted him 
as he is, goaded by the sense of national and 
personal wrong, and venting his long pent up 
agony in the savage cruelty of his actions, in 
the powerful idiomatic eloquence of his language, 
in the wild trKii and unregulated geneiosity of 
his sentiments, in the scalding vehemence of 
his reproaches, and the shrewd and biting satire 
of his jests. They painted him also such atr 
he is sometimes folind, with his generous energies 
annihilated by the depression of centuries, and 
with the sense of resentment not subdued but 
stifled ; mean, cringing, servile, crafty and 
sycophantic. It does not detract in any way 
from the praise of our great contemporaries 
to say, that the pictures which they drew 
(jvith perhaps one solitary exception)* were 

•The c’haiacter of Andy Awlii^ in Crohooieof the 
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more striking than favourable. The peculiar 
' character of their genius led them to the study of 
hnin^u nature in its moods of troubled gloom 
and of rude excitement. The condition of 
Ireland uiihappily supplied them with a subject 
too abundant, and their volumes remain to their 
country a monument of their own genius and of 
her afflictions, a I’eproach to one government and 
a lesson to all others. 

It is not necessary for us here'*’^?*^ bring into 
question the object or tendency of our ow n Tales, 
for wc believe the kindness with w^hich they have 
been received by the public has been attributable 
to their pictures of a different^ class, and the 
delineation c^f a different order of feelings. We 
have endeavoured in most instances, where 
pictures of Irish cottage life have been intro- 
duced, to furnish a softening corollary to the 
more exciting moral chronicles of oar predeces- 
sors, to bring forward the sorrows and the 
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affections more frequently than- the violent and 
fearful passions of the people. 

One fact is now generally known and 
mitted by candid men, — that the Irish peasant 
possesses, in a high degree, all those qualities 
which are considered essential to the formation 
of a good and useful member of society. The 
very extravagance of his excesses, while they 
increase Oie compassion of the true philanthro- 
pist, must coiihrm the hope of an easy 
amelioration of his condition. Vice is nothing 
more than virtue running wdld ; and a little bene- 
volent cultivation w'oiild soon reduce his thirst of 
revenge to a regulated love of justice, his craft to 
prudence, his fondness for quarrel and faction to 
a Christian courage, and his wild and fanciful 
superstition to that pure feeling of religion 
wlucdi his ancient Church inculcates. Those 
who are closely familiar with Irish history " 
must have been astonished to find how exactly 
similar the character and habits of tile‘s 
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|)easatitry have l>eeii in all ages since the Con- 
quest, operated upon by the same political 
iifduences, and transmitting, 


from bieeiliug sire to snn^ 


the same sentiments and the same passions, the 
same hate of the conqueror, the same fidelity 
to their native superiors, the same^ devoted 
attachment to their Church, even ’"Hljde they neg- 
lected its duties, and violated its precepts ; tho 
same political credulity, and the same outrageoits 
re-action when tliat credulity was abused, ft 
might be an interesting investigation to examine 
into the origin of those varieties in character 
whicli appear to be so hereditary, and whicli 
can only be broken up by a difference of political 
aituation, and by a more extended system of 
education. But at present we only wish to 
apeak of the character and ccHidition of the Irish 
peasant as he is. 
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It would bo a long and laborious task to 
point out the means of acTcompIishing a perfect 
amelioration of that condition. The first step 
is all that we would press upon the attention 
of his governors. That first step must be such an 
improvement in his political position, as will 
place him bejond the influence of that sordid 
motive which is the olffspring of want. Virtue, 
though it may be tried and perfected, can hardly 
have its bp^Sr^ in adversity. Poverty in nations, 
as ill individuals, is the parent of licentiousness, 
and man must cease to feel the pangs of hunger 
before he can find leisure to embrace goodness. 
Will England,^ then, remain insensible to the 
personal afflictions, to the continued agonies 
of this long-suffering and long-neglected class 
of men ? Will she permit their natural pro- 
tectors, untaxed, to squander their resources 
abroad, and to return at long intervals only to 
increase the oppressions of the people ? Will 
those natural guardians of the land, themselves, 
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continue to prefer a subordinate and ignoble 
place in the pageantries of foreign courts, to the 
happiness of their native island, the delight of 
-fostering its internal prosperity, and dwelling amid 
the blessings of a free-hearted, a virtuous and con- 
tented peasantry ? Will England continue to wear 
this burthensome conquest around her neck, like 
the painful ornaments borne by some Indian 
princes, serving no oth^ purpose than to exhaust 
her strength and to embarrass her in her relations 
with foreign countries ? Surely hun^^nity and self- 
interest both point out the great necessity? of 
adopting thaf tirst step above alluded to. Ireland 

will then no longer be a mere incumbrance on 

% 

the mighty empire of which ili^ forms a portion, 
draining its treasury, and only furnishing an 
iniquitous ministry with the means of oppressing 
the liberties of the people. She will then be 
far advanced on her way to that high condition of 
national prosperity, which will furnish scanty 
material to the writer of passionate romance, but 
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wliich WiW afibrd a speetacie of never-tii tug 
beaut; and of interest to the lowr of Cbrituw 
\*^iddoai and of bis sj^cies. 


THE END. 










